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move DDR HUGO RIESENFELD 


MUSICAL AND MANAGING DIRECTOR OF THE RIALTO AND RIVOLI THEATERS, 
NEW YORK 
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66th St 
Telephone, 7140 Columbus 





J. MENZIES VAN ZANDT, 
SOLO PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST, 
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CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation——Theory. 
Normal Course for Teachers. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Newark Studio Roseville Ave 
Residence, 6%o St N Y 


146 
Nicholas Ave., 
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NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


Ay Friedberg, 1425 Broad 
go W. 67th St., N rel 
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K NITEL-TREUMANN 
BARITONE 


ture Art of Singing 
t Carnegie Hall 
Fifth Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
The Rutland, 256 Weet s7th St., New York 





WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE 


Teacher of singing. Lecture and recitals. 


120 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn'side 





MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 
VOICE 

STUDIO: 210 FIFTH AVENUE, 

Telephone, Madison Square 


NEW YORK 
382. 





HARRY ANDERTON, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 


8:14 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Phone, 3a1 Circle. 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699. 





HAZEL MOORE, 
SUPRANO 
Teaching at 50 West Sad Street, New York. 
Phone, Schuyler 3088. _ : 
Joice Trials Saturday Afternoons at Newark, New 
Jersey, 847 Broad St., Phone—Market 1434 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
. ‘ERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
— OF SINGING 

144 East 6ad Street, New York. 


Telephone, 610 Plaza 





PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 


B26 Carnegie 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
taa Carnegie Hall 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
PIANIST 
and Concerts 

Leschetizky Method 
140 W. Goth Street 
lelepthone, 


SOLO 
Recitals 
Inatruction, 


The Arms, 


Spencer 


Columbus, 396% 
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ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mae. ANNA Zincter, Director, 
Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bidg.) 
New ork City. 
Tel, 1274 Bryant 


1425 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 


MR. FRANCIS STUART, 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 


Scientifically 
Large Public 


220 Madison Ave. 


HELEN ETHEL 
Mey Oe, 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle 
703 Carnegie Hall. Tel. Circle 1350 
Summer Term in Seattle. 


EDMUND J. 


VOCAL 





SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West :o4th Street. 
‘Phone, a8s9 Academy. 





TEACHER OF SINGING 


New York City 
Studio Address, Carnegie Hall. 





Sicnok FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING 
"Studio: 249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone, 4879% Murray Hill. 





Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir.) 
taught—Successfully put into prac- 

tical use. 

Small Privite Classes now forming 
Individual Work at any time. 

Res. Phone, 5460) Bedford 





Mr 
AND 


Mus 


DENNIS MEHAN, 


ver six hundred artits now in 
responsible positians 
For all particulars apply to 

Hall 154 West srth St 
Tel 1472 


JOHN 


Teachers of 


go Carnegic 
Circle 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy. 


SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 

1425 Broadway-Metropolitan Opera 

Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave, Phone, 3967 Tremont 


House. 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 


Studios: 


TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
itot-a Carnegie Hall . New York City 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 7zoth St., New York. 


Telephone, 7993 Schuyler. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 
337 West &sth St., New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
yor Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company. 
44 West 86th Street ° New York 


SIGNOR*A. BUZZI-PECCIA; 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 


Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 7oth Street, New York City 





GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 
Studio, 2231 Broadway 
(Elevator entrance, 80th Street). 


Tel, 4075 
Schuyler 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Soprano—Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method. 
Address, J. Cartatt . . 601-602 Carnegie Hal! 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified L Exp t 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City. 


hetick 








JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera 
Xgi-sa2 Carnegie Hall, New Yor 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
Director Summerfield 
Choir, Port Chester; 
Hope, New York. 
437. Fifth avenue; 
- 


HARMONY 


M. E. 
Organist 
With the 
tel. 4292 


Organist and 
Church Vested 
Temple Gate of 
Musica Courier, 
Murray Hill. 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Recitals 
Pupils Received 
West 137th Street, 
Audubon 


Concerts, Oratorios, and Musicales, 


Studio . . 607 New York 


Phone, 1600. 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York. Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
N 


All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue rwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, 
Phone, Bryant 1274 


m 





DUDLFY BUCK, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Summer roth. 


York 


Classes, th t August 


New 


June 1¢ 
50 West 67th St 


Phone, Colunibus 8 4¢ 


MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 
all 
production 


Teacher of voice in ts brat Defects of 


it 


D 


tone erad 
French and Italian Lyric 
West &6th Street 


Telephone, sgio Sel 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST — INSTRUCTION 
Residence Studio: 24 West 47th Street, New York 
Telephone, Bryant 5569 
Summer Address: Old Lyme, Conn. 





HARRY M. GILBERT, 


ACCOMPANIST—COACH 


6: West soth St., N. Y. rel. Circle 3309 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER 


Authorized 
Residence 


AND COACH 
Method 


ace 


Leschetizh 


Hamilton P 
Audubon of 


Ste 


Teacher 
Studio 


of tne 
115 
Telephone, 


Downtown Studio nway Hall 





YORK INSTITUTE 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO 
VOICE CULTURE. 230 | 


Complete mus cal education given t 


THE NEW FOR 
AND 
62d St. 
students. 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, 


Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

76 East 86th Street. 

Phone, 1332 Lenox 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successfl teaching and concert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and 
a limited number of pupils. 

Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 

Phone, Marningside 2346. 
Summit, N. J., Mondays and 


(In Thursdays.) 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephorle, 789 Circle. 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Elementary and advanced singing lessons and 
coaching. 
Critical examination of song manuscripts. 
228 West s8th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 5575 





CARL FIQUE Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue. Brooklyn 





DAISY NELLIS 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts, Recitals. 
Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 
Steinway Piano Used. 
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Stanley GARDNER fFisnist- 


1 Cladstone Avenue . . Westmount, Montreal 


ALBERT CHAMBERLAND 


Concert Violinist 740 Sherbrooke Street, Montreal 





MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - - - - New York 





—= DUNEV 


PEDAGOGUE 
740 Sherbrooke St., ~ PEE ~~ sues Can. 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital ‘Repertoire. 
Studio for Voice, Opera and Repertoire 
255 MacCormick Pl., Mt. Auburn, 








Mme. MARIE ZENDT 


SOPRANO 
244 West 99th St. - - 
Phone 4574 River 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Bureas, Schiffmann Bldg., St. Paal, Misa. 


New York 











ADELAIDE PIERCE 


CONTRALTO 
Warren Concert Barena, Schiffmann Bldg., 


ENGELHARDT vieuas 


Address: 61 West 83rd Street, New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 


Loulse St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of Rs x 
. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
Limited Time for Pupils in Composition 
Telephone Audubon 4440 New York 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
artistically.” 


be taught to 
Teacher ot 


HAGGERTY-SNEL Vocal Music 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor AND Coacz. 
Assistant Teacher to ¢ 
229 West 1ogth St., N. Y. Phone, ee 1374. 


Carolyn WHEL ARD runs 


1625 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BIRDIGE BLYE tis 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Special course in voice placement, Diction, 
ns an Pupils propeced for Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio. Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and many 
others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 
stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. _ 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


St. Paal, Misa, 





Po=27 






































HARRISON I Concert 
M. Organist 
Studio: 1203 Kimball Building Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, nsctriie 
INSTRUCTION 
Hotel Wellington, Broadwsy and SSth St. Tel. 1066 Circle 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


{ROWE ~-2'2.. 
“BLAIR 2, 


740 Sherbrooke St., West, MONTREAL, CAN. 














RAYMOND WILSON |: 


Mavagement : BROOKS & PARMENTER, 314 & 'd Trast 
Pianist & Deposit Bicg., Syracuse, N.Y. : Piase 


* PUEMMEL! 


Concert Pianist 








E 2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
cun HAMMANN 
PIANIST 
1176 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 





Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 





384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


bows RICKER 
Interpreter of Child Verse 


and Song Stories 


Address: ARTISTS' GUILD, Union Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary 
41a Fifth Ave.. New York. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Aris Bidg., Chicago 


ANNA E. GEORGE 


ANIST—CO V POSE 
TEACHING AT BUSH CONSERVATORY 


tary a [ Et ee DEPT. OF MUSIC 
KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 

















COURIER 


=< REIMHERR 
TENOR 


Concerts - Recitals - Festivals 
Address: 765 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
(Phone: Audubon 8838) 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs, Musicals, ete. 
FRED. V. SITTIG Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
167 West 80th St., New York City Phone, Schuyler 9520 


LOUIS STILLMAN 


TEACHER OF tyne LITERATURE 
Studio: 148 West 72nd New York 
Phone 6156 SSlombus 


TENOR 

> DUF ULT = Transcontinental 
Tour of Canada 

Ste. pees de lo Eeeet, 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
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| Lazar S, SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tas Aart op Sixorne 


Indorsed by Chaliapin, Brogi, 
Sammarco, Kuffo, Didur, Sem- 
bach, Zerola, ete. 

Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 











324 West 84th St. « New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 


Georgiana MAC PHERSON 


PIANISTE With International College of Music 
Laureate Paris Conservatoire. Accredited Expeneat JOSEFFY 
Pupils accepted 4006 Kenmore Ave., Chicago 








Permanent i > Minaya 1107, First Nati 
Bi burgh, Pa. 


Mrs. Phillips Jenkins 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1520 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


¢ LUTIGER GANNON 


ONTRALTO 
624 Michigan A Avenue Chicago, Ill. 

















BONG! 


SAYS: 


in examining @ student's volce 

“ br it at fault, | always 
st to him te consult 

There is no volce defect that can 
escape her notice and thal can- 





MADAME VALERI. 
not be corrected by her ability, tremolo included, when bad 
jon m AL has not gone so far as to cause looseness in the 
381 weet End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 














sBUTLER 
Concerts 

PUPILS ACCEPTED 
one Fine Arts Building. Chicago, Ill 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Soprano, Metr 
Management: Antonia Sawyer - yo Hall, New York 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


ser— Vocal Coach 


554 wast tt th STREET NEW YORK 
Tel 7639 Cathedral 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 




















Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher 6f Olive Fremstad, Mme. 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline tacoee mente 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE sez:2: 
ISAAC VAN GROVE ©°x2tom riers" 


JOINT RECITALS 
Chicago, Ill. 





630 Fine Arts Building 
Phone Wabash 8793 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


iA ta 10 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Halli 
Address, 144 East 1soth Street, New York City 








CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


t11 WEST 72ND ST., NEW YORK. 


PESCIA 


LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 





DERN LANGUAGES ART 


THE LEXINGTON ‘COLLEGE OF music Cine ‘Seach rence’) Lexington, Ky. 


ANNA CHANDLER GOFF, Founder and Director 
Every advantage offered incident to a ay 
year. "Positions guaranteed to graduates. 


circulars sent on request. Pupils may enroll at any time. 


State. 


Ideal Home ee for young ladies. 


Faculty of Artist Teachers 


musical education. College in session throughout the 


‘Catalog and 
exington—the Educational Center of the 





t: = jena Smith, 
Ave., Columb Ohio. 


REUBEN DAVIES rutin 


Endorsed exponent of Rudolph Ganz 
Director Cenera) Tronitz Piano School ~- Dallas, Texas 


DOUGLAS POWELL 


Specialist in Voice Placement, Opera Concert and 
Recital Repertoire. Studios: Mgrepetinn Opera 
House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone: Bryant 
1274. Teacher of Clara Loring, and many others 


prominent in the Operatic and Concert worlds. 














SERGE! 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 

SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, Horace Wri Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Sacchetti, Marion Heck, and 
other singers in opera and church work 











H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
52 East 77th Street 3 3 New York 


Katharine HO)EEM ANN sszouruns 


Home Address: St. Pavt, 


S. WESLEY an 


St. James Chur 
2ad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


LJUNGKVIST tenor 


Royal Opera House, Stockholm 
1544 Aeolian Hall, New York 








s 
A 
M 
U 
E 





ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts ‘ine Arts Building Chicago 


£ VIERHELLER 


FY 

N 

D Voice Culture and Artistic Singin 
A 501 Nixon Building, Pitteburg, Pa 





Karl SCHNEID R 
d Assistants 
THE ART OF SINGING 
REPERTOIRE Conczart, a ay Ora 
“The Lenox,” Spruce and 13th 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARY HOUGHTON: BROWN 


VOCAL COACH PIANIST ORGANIST 
Instruction: Leschetizly Method 


Summer Address 
1205 W. State Street, Rockford, Il. 





“THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 











is successfully sung by Louis Graveure, Charles 
. Clark and many others. 

Hotel itt 133 West 47th Street, New York 

HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 8570 Bryant 


k DR. NICHOLAS J. R 
Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 
Granberry Piano School, 839 Carnegie Hall }new YORK 


Residence, 522 West 136th Street 
Tel. Morningside 4860 


Soprano 


Concert, Oratorio, Recital 


Address: 
Music League of Americe 
1 West Mth Street, New York 











‘OLD & NEW 
VIOLINS 


BEST STRINGS 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FUTH AVE 
NEW YORK 
eS 1883 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces for Season 1919-1920, Commencing Sept. 10 


Operatic Chorus—Director;, ROMUALDO SAPIO 
Operatic Repertory Class—Director, MILTON ABORN 


Apply to President, 952 Eighth Avenue, for all information 


a RRO ers 


ayer x 





MUSICAL COURIER 


June 19, 1919 





1854——_NEW 


BRADBURY 


F. G. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 460 Fitth Avenue 


YORK———1919 














ERNEST DAVIS 
TENOR 

Concert Tear 1919-1920 FESTIVALS :: ORATORIO :; RECITAL 

Mer. Werry Colberteon, Del Parde Hotel, Midway Blyd., Chicago 


HENRY A. SCHROEDER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studios: { .785 West End Avenue, New York 
2869 West 29th Street, Brooklyn 








VAHDAH OLCOTT-BICKFORD, Guitarist and 


Teacher. Artistic guitar or lute accompaniments 
for sin 


ZARH MYRON BICKFORD, Soloist and Teacher 
of all fretted instruments 
Studio: 616 West 116th Street, New York City 


§ MARGOLIS i & 


526 Rivervide Brive, 1. Phone, Moraingside 4869 
MAU DE 


rocker DOOLITTLE 


PIANIST AND COACH 
536 W. 112th Street, N.Y. _ Telephone Cotheéral 3891 








GIACOMO BOURG 


BARITONE AND TEACHER 


| 120 West [ie Street - New York City 
Telephone 6941 Colambus 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO 315 W. 79th St., New York 
Phone 09171 Sebuyter 


K RAF T 
3} Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 
w 464 Deming Piace, Chicago 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Stadio: 537 W. 12ist St., N.Y. - Phone: 5120 Morningside 
500 Carnegie Hall, Wednesday Afternoons 


2s HUGO 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 











INSTRUCTION 
Beidgeport, Conn. 
Wednesdays at 125 Best 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 91 


wiki CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of is », Compost and His Famous 
7. “Indian Music 
Address | Core of WHITE-OHITH ome PUBLIONING 68., eeeres 


~ ZEUCH 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
South Congregational Society, Boston 
1111 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, rst Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viola 
Helen Reynolds, 2d Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 
Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York hsandll 























YON STUDIOS 
Pietno A? } YON 
Directors. 

Vocal, piano, organ and composition. 
8s3 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 951 Circle. 





BURLEIGH 


27 West Bist Street, New York City 
Unill June 25, 1919 


« CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
Coaching in Opera and Concert 
1435 Broadway. N.Y. (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 


«MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1435 Broadway, New York 


HAROLD GLEASON 


ORGANIST 
187 Culver Road, Rochester, N. Y. 


SAYLOR 


Accompanist and Coach 
2231 Broadway, New York Tel. 4075 Schuyler 


essai 


J. WARREN Cosdactor—Conch—Accompanist 


STUDIO ye 
220 Madison Avenue 
New York 
Phone 427 Murray Hill 























s 
The Best Sheet Mucic 
ENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC 
at 10c is the best music you can 
buy—regardless of price. 


Prove this to yourself. Ask your dealer to 
show you a piece in the Century edition as 
wellasin a morc expensive edition. Ex- 
amine them both —look at the printing — 
study the fingering—compare the two 
carefully. 

Century Music sells for only 10c a copy be- 
cause we sell more music than any cther 
publisher, and are content with a smaller 
profit. Thedealergets less profit onCentury 
—all of which makes the 10c price possible, 


Mothers—Pupils—Teachers 
Insist on “Century” Edition and get authen- 
tic Certified Music at l0c. If your dealer 
won't supply you, we will, Complete cat- 
alogue of 2000 masterpieces, free, upon 
request. 

Century Music Publishing Co. 

216 West 40th Street, New York City 


SHEET MUSIC. 











DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“Strongest Faculty in the Middle West” 
GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 


A school which offers every advantage incidental 
me) toa broad musical education. Filty artist teachers. 
sf Highest standards. 


For Catalog address Business Manager, 
1117-1119 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Artistic environment. 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 


‘THe Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which — being built by its oie 





maker $3 


@ Its continued wie in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: =: 


MAKERS 

















Wise Spending? 


What is 








g¢ On the other hand, when people save intelligently, 
what they really do is to save for achance to spend 
for something more worth while later. 
analysis, everything is spent but the saver thinks 
before he spends and so spends wisely. 
more for his money and so a bigger return for his 
work. He has more money left for thoughtful 
spending in the future. 


Saving may have seemed to you the opposite of 
spending, and so it is—of foolish spending. 


But really wise spending goes hand-in-hand with 


intelligent saving. 


Saving in itself—as the miser understands it—the 
mere hoarding of money for money’s sake—is of 
no especial advantage to anyone. 


Now, what is really more worth while later? It 
may be that, by accumulating hitherto foolishly- 
spent dimes and quarters, which give no real satis- 
faction, you will be able to buy later a home or 
have a wife or provide for old age or for education, 
or a start in life for your children. 


All of these and many other things are 
mores’’ to the individual. 


War Savings Stamps help you to convert foolish 
money into future wise spending power. 


(Space contributed by 
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MME. COSIMA WAGNER 
IS ALIVE; BAYREUTH 
TO RESUME IN 1921 





No Trains Reach or Leave Festival Town, But Musical 
Courier Correspondent, as American Red Cross 
Interpreter, Penetrates Bayreuth and Dispels 
False Reports of Mme. Wagner’s Death 


Bayreuth, April 30, 1919.—America will be glad to hear 
that Cosima Wagner is not dead. I don’t know if Amer- 
ica is still laboring under that delusion or not, but I re- 
member that not long ago much valuable daily newspaper 
space was devoted to obituary articles. The Musica. 
Courier published the “news” with reservations. At that 
very time the lady in question was taking her usual daily 
walks in and about Wahnfried, and on pleasant days even 
through the entire town of Bayreuth, all the way to the 
Festspielhaus and back. Only a few days ago, so the 
landlord of the Hotel Bahnhof tells me, she 
walked past the hotel on her way to the 
theater, and yesterday | myself saw her in 
the garden of the famous villa. 

I tried to get an interview with the Frau 
Meisterin, but was told that she has not re- 
ceived any one for two years or more. 
Nevertheless, I sent my card to her with 
greetings from the Musicat Courier and 
the American musical public, and with a 
question concerning the future of the festi- 
val plays. Thereupon she dictated the fol- 
lowing statement, which was handed to me 
by her daughter-in-law, Siegfried Wagner’s 
young and handsome wife: 

“The Bayreuth Festival Plays will be re- 
sumed as soon as possible. However, the 
war has caused many losses that can be made 
up only through much work and _ trouble. 
Some of the principal roles will have to be 
newly cast and studied, not to mention the 
chorus and orchestra and the technical per- 
sonnel, which have suffered most through 
the war. Some have fallen, others have been 
crippled. 

“Many material difficulties stand in our 
way. The prices of canvas, cloth, paints, etc., 
are prohibitive, and the mate rials in question 
are almost not to be had. W ages will have 
to return to reasonable proportions, etc., etc. 

otherwise the whole Festspiel undertaking 
runs the danger of financial ruin after one 
season, And finally, the food situation, the 
housing conditions, and above all the rail- 
road connections will have to become normal 
again. All that will take considerable time. 
Let us hope for 1921! 

Unfortunately, Siegfried Wagner was out 
of town, but Frau Wagner’s statement was 
supplemented by Karl Kittel, the permanent 
musical director of the Bayreuth Festspiel. 
According to him, there is some slight hope 
of resuming in 1920. At any rate, rehearsals 
will take place during the coming summer, 
so as to be prepared in case conditions should 
improve sooner than expected. The artistic 
difficulties are by no means the most in- 
superable. But the great question is how to 
get an audience to Bayreuth and how to 
take care of it when it gets there. At pres- 
ent there is not room enough for the natives, 
let alone visitors, and the sum total of means 
of transportation that the town can muster 
is two old cabs with broken down nags. 


seyret 


A Sap ANp Soper BAYREUTH. 

It is the saddest looking festival center 
one can imagine—a provincial town. whose 
only visitors are some Russian prisoners of 
war from nearby camps. Every two weeks 

(Continued on page 24.) 











N. F. M. C. Winners Announced 


The judges of the National Federation of = 
Musical Clubs contests have examined the ; 
manuscripts in all the competitions except = 
that for songs and have selected the winners. = 
The first prizes were awarded as follows, 
and the compositions in question will be per- 
formed at the biennial convention, Peter- 
borough, N. H.: 

String quartet, Henry Holden Huss, New 
York City. 

Organ, first prize, Van Dunman Thompson, De Pauw 
University, Greencastle, Ind.; second prize, J. J. McGrath, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Cello, Helen Crane, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

The decision in the song contest will be made as soon as 
possible. 


sal HUOUUOOUN STASI 


Hinshaw Buys “The Impresario” 


William Wade Hinshaw, general manager of the Ameri- 
can Society of Singers, announces that he has purchased 
from Albert Reiss the exclusive production rights of H. 
E. Krehbiel’s book, “The Impresario,” music by Mozart, 


which was given with such success by the society at its 


(Abore) 
Christmas, 


initial season at the Lyceum Theater in 1917. “The Im- 
presario” will be given at the Park Theater early in sea- 
son next fall, with David Bispham in the title role and 
Lucy Gates in the part in which she made such a distinct 
hit in the original productions. The other members of 
the cast will be Ruth Miller, Craig Campbell and Bertram 
Peacock 

After being given seven times at the Park Theater, Mr. 
Hinshaw plans to send this opera to several nearby towns, 
under the direction of Sam Franko. A number of other 
one act operas without chorus will be given, including the 
“Maid Mistress,” by Pergolese; “Bastien and Bastienne,” 
by Mozart; “Il Signor Bruschino,” by Rossini, for which 
Sigmund Spaeth has made a very smart and up to date 
libretto; “Les Précieuses Ridicules,” by Anselm Goetz], 
book translated from Moliére by Alice Mattulath; the 
“Rose of Auvergne,” by Offenbach, and “Cox and Box,” 
by Sullivan, Mr. Franko’s orchestra will be taken on all 
trips outside of the city, and it is planned to have Mr. 
Franko, who conducted all performances of “The Impre- 
sario,” *to personally conduct all performances of this 
opera, both at the Park Theater and on road tours, 


2 NUN CAM 


COSIMA WAGNER AND HER GRANDCHILDREN, 


Cosima Wagner, with Siegfried Wagner's boy, taken at Bayreuth, =| 
1918. (Below) Siegfried Wagner's wife, née Winifred Klindworth, : 


and their two children, the younger one a girl. 





GATTI-CASAZZA OFF FOR 
EUROPE ANNOUNCES HIS 
METROPOLITAN OPERA PLANS 


Caruso Re-engaged for Four Years, Farrar for Three— 
Amato to Return—Destinova and Bori Probabili- 
ties—Albert Wolff Replaces Monteux—New 
American Artists—Novelties 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general manager of the Metro 
politan Opera Company, left New York last Saturday for 
Italy on the steamer Duca D’Aosta, accompanied by con 
ductors Roberto Moranzoni and Giuseppe Bamboschek 
He has not visited his native country since the summer 
of 1916. He expects to return to America early in Sep 
tember. Before leaving Mr. Gatti-Casazza outlined his 
plans for the coming Metropolitan Opera season 

“Among the novelties,” said he, “will be an American 
opera in two scenes, ‘A Night of Cleopatra,’ based on one 

of Theophile Gautier’s stories, libretto by 

INL | \lice Neal Pollack, music by Henry K. Had 
ley, who is one of the most popular native 
composers of the day. Maeterlinck’s ‘L’Ois 
eau Bleu’ will be presented here in operatic 
form for the first time on any stage The 
Albert Wolff, now conductor at 
whom the Metropolitan 

Monteux 
perhaps the 


music is by 
the Opéra-Comique, 
has engaged to succeed Pierre 
Tschaikowsky's ‘Eugen Onegin,’ 
most popular opera of the Russian repertory, 
will be another novelty It is also my in 
tention to present either a masterpiece of 
Verdi or of Rossini unknown to our public 
Another Italian novelty will be ‘Zaza,’ the 
libretto and music by Leoncavallo. Zaza will 
be interpreted by Geraldine Farrar. ‘Parsi 
fal,’ in a special English translation made 
by Henry E. Kriehbiel, will be given with 
an entirely new and original mise-en-scene 
Another important revival will be ‘La Juive,’ 
masterpiece of the French composer, Ludo 


vic Halevy, the libretto by Scribe The chief 
tenor role will be sung by Mr. Caruso. Mas 
senet’s ‘Manon’ also will be revived 

‘All the principal artists of last seasun 
have been re-engaged Che public will be 


pleased to know that Mr. Caruso has ac 
cepted a prolongation of his contract for 


four years and that Geraldine Farrar (as 
already announced) has accepted a_ three 
years’ extension of her engagement Pa 

quale Amato, completely restored to health, 
will resume his place in the company lf 
Emma Destinova comes to America next 
winter she will make a number of appear 

ances at the Metropolitan As to Lucrezia 


Bori, even if she does not rejoin the com 
pany next season, she has been re-engaged 
for the season following Mabel Garrison 
will occupy an important position in the 
company which het 
earned for her 

“Among the new artists engaged are Ga 
briella Besanzoni, Louise’ Berat, 
Zanelli, Giovanni Martino and Octave Dua 
Nine American artists have been added to 
the company—Orville Harrold, tenor; Eve 
lyn Scotney, Gladys Axman, Ellen Dalossy. 
Margaret Farnam, Edna Kellogg and Adé 
line Vasari, sopranos; Jeanne Gordon 
Frances Ingram and Carolina Lazzari, con 
traltos. At present six well known scenic 
artists are engaged on the scenery for the 
coming season—Boris Anisfelt, Joseph Ur 
ban, Norman Bell-Geddes, James Fox, Willy 
Pogany and Pieretto Bianco.” 

Practically all of this has been covered in 


SUCCESS last season 


Renato 


previous announcements in the Musica! 
Courier, but it is reprinted here in the official 
ummary 


Italian League Artists Named 


The first inaugural concert of the Italian 
Musical League will be held in Aeolian Hall 
on Sunday, June 22, at 3 p. m. A particu 
larly attractive program, consisting of vocal, 
instrumental and dance numbers, will be par 
ticipated in by Pietro A. Yon, Flavio Vé 
nanzi, Bimboni, De Maria, | 


Beatrice Mela 
ragno, Mlle. Dazie, Giuseppe Bonfiglio, G 


DUIQUVUGES 0 TUES ULL HSINAUVIUUIUULUULLUUUNUSLLHU A EUAN ALA A = Aldo Randegger, Edna Kellog. Maria Gam 
_ bardelli. Mana-Zucca will play the accom 

Godowsky’s Temporary Home Is Los Angeles _paniments for Miss Kellog, who will sing four of that 
: ; : composer's songs. Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana is president 
When not engaged on his teaching or concert tour, Leo- sitio: Wesicel Lanes aall hadan ta tha Generate 


pold Godowsky will reside for the next year or two at 
626 South Alexandria avenue, Los Angeles, with his fam- 
ily. He loves the climate and surroundings of the lovely 
southern California city. 


Frank W. Healy in New York 
Frank W. Healy, San Francisco manager, arrived in 
New York Sunday, June 15, and with Mrs. Healy is reg 
istered at the Hotel Belmont. It will be remembered 
that John McCormack’s record breaking concerts in San 
Francisco were handled by Mr. Healy. 


president. 


Detroit to Have Another Concert Hall 


Another concert auditorium is to be built in Detroit, and 


Horace Dodge (of the Dodge Brothers motor firm) is 
largely responsible for the project The new hall will be 
located in the heart of Detroit’s business section, and is 
to have a capacity of from 3,000 to 4,000. It is planned 
to include in the building offices and studios. The edifice 


will be known as Music Hall 
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LESSONS ON PIANO MASTERPIECES 


No. 4. 


Wolfgang Amadeus Mosart—Part I 
By ALBERTO JONAS 


Eminent Spanish Virtuoso and Pedagogue 


Being a series of practical piano lessons, published exclusively in the Musical Courier, and devoted to the complete elucidation, musical and technical, of 


famous works by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 


(Copyrighted, 


aa oe ae Pe, ea Ws YD 0d 


[The first of this unique series of articles, by one of 


the foremost authorities on piano playing, appeared in 
the Musical Courier of February 18, 1918, and dealt with 
Johann Sebastian Bach. The second article, dealing 
with Ludwig Van Beethoven, appeared in the Musical 
Courier of March 28. The third essay, divided into 
four lessons, was published by the Musical Courier on 
June 6, 13, 20, 27. The present study, devoted to Wolf- 
gang Amadeus Mozart, is the first of a series of four 
lessons on the life and works of this great composer. 
In the first lessons a remarkably clear, interesting and 
instructive description is given of the life of Mozart. 
Its careful perusal will be of the greatest benefit to all 
piano students and give them a better insight into and 
comprehension of the aspirations, ideals and artistic 
tendencies of Mozart, the composer, the pianist, the 
man,—Editor’s Note.] * * * 
Sunda Livht, continuous rain, 
| Intermittent showers, with occasional down- 
Heavy rainfall 
Variable winds and persistent rain 
Phunderstorms 
Cataracts 
yery 
the day 


Saturday fair, with only light, drizzling rain 


throughout 


and night 
+ . 


* 
sad attempt at misplaced humor 
erpt from the inane “Comic Sections” of 
wspapers. It is the exact reproduction of a 

post card from Salzburg 
knowledge may be dangerous or not, but it cer- 
unsatisfactory and, therefore, | am sure that 
reader will not mind if I add that Salzburg is in 
Austria, about seventy-three miles east southeast 
of Munich. Romain Rolland says that Salzburg is on the 
way from Vienna to Italy. This is true, not only geo 
graphically but also from the standpoint of the aspect of 
the country and of the city. Salzburg is picturesquely 
situated on . twin banks of the Salza, which is not at all 
ell-behaved _ river, 
as ‘t does, around the 
and eddying and whirl 
and capering in front of ven 
old buildings in a mannet 
anything but respectful 
antiquity and long ac 
dignity; for Salzburg 1s 
an interesting past 
site of the old 


The above 1s not a 
nor i! CA 


York 


New ne 
ouventt 

A littl 
tainly is 
many a 
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Wilder's Life 
Charles Scribner's 


IN WHICH 


bridges 
ne (From 
erable 
that 1s 
of thei 
quired 
old, and has 
It stands on 
Roman Juvavum 

The city has a character quite 
its own. The streets are narrow, 
but they lead to beautiful squares 

with handsome 
the houses are flat- 

many of them are 
their medieval 
architecture Here and there 
glistens the cupola of a convent 
or of a church in which devout 
believers knelt and worshipped a 
Amer- 
overed : The 

now about 36,000 
and had, probably, 

only many in Its 

citizens are credited with being 

particularly dull and stupid, and 

even Jahn, to name only him 
among many writers, seems to 

take delight in quoting the Aus 

trian proverb: “He who comes 

to ate becomes in the first 

year stupid, in the s cond idiotic, and in the 
third a true Salzburger.” Pure calumny, I 
am sure, incautiously perpetuated by biogra- 
phers not born in Salzburg 

Above the city towers 
reached by cable railway, 
the Capuzinerberg, with 
ziner Monastery, while from the Gaisberg 
one commands magnificent views of the 
whole crownland of Salzburg, of the neigh- 
boring majestic Alps, beyond which lies 
Italy-—a lovely country, but it rains there so 
much! Perhaps the adjacent rich salt mines, 
from which the city and the river derive their 
name, are the cause of this Standing on the 
Gaiszberg and gazing at the city, stretched 
out at my feet, I have often wondered 
whether the rain was just as frequent and 
exasperating from 1756 to 1791. Cable rail- 
ways, electric strect lights, railroads, tele- 
phones, wireless communication, who 
dreamed of those wonders in 1756! People 
were not, then, concerned with events hap- 
pening at the Antipodes ; it took three months 
to sail to what is now United States of 
America, then an English Colony. It was 
possible for a man of genius to work, giving 
himself up heart and soul to his art, without 
the constant, modern interference of the out- 
side world—in 1756. 

Yes, he was born in that year, and in Salzburg 

Would that those two dates—1756 and 1791—had not to 
be coupled when his name is recalled—they are much too 
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near each other. Only thirty-six years separate them, and 
such was the short span of life allotted to him who was 
poor and kind and loving and whose genius has suffused 


LEOPOLD 
HIS CHILDREN. 
Wolfgang Amadeus, 
Marianne, eleven years of age. 


(After De 
1763, and now in the possession 
of Lord Revelstoke.) 


THE MOZART CHILDREN. 


with sunshine the hearts of millions 
of human beings ever since, as a very 
little child, he reached out for a pen 
and music paper. 

Oh! you must not believe that the 
Muses are only an enchanting, fragrant 
creation in mythological wonderland; 
they really live. I have never beheld 
the others: those who cool and soothe 
the feverish brows of poets, painters, 
sculptors—but her, the Muse of Music, 
I have seen in my youthful dreams, 
and later, in the hours of inspired 
work, of intoxicating joys—also of 
doubt and struggle. I have beheld her 
and I know how radiant her smile was 
when, leaning her cheek against the 
cheek of the elect, she guided the tiny 
fingers. 


Paris, 


His Fatuer. 


We are, usually, not much concerned 
with the physiognomy of and the in- 
fluence exerted by the parents of great 
men. The father of Johann Sebastian 
Bach was a cantor, a man of mediocre 
musical attainments, and neither 
through personal traits nor through 


CHILDREN, WOLFGANG AND MARIANNE, 
SMPEROR AND QUEEN OF 


PALACE, IN VIENNA 


THE 


any especial foresight as to the genius of one of his 
children has he made himself conspicuous. The father 
of Beethoven was a surly man, of violent temper, 
who forced his little boy to practice assiduously only 


AUSTRIA, AT THE 


Mozart, Schumann, and other standard masters of piano compositions. 
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make money out of the 

father stands out, a more 
sympathetic personality from the penumbra that sur- 
rounds the brilliant halo of great men. He was cultured, 
scholarly, and gave his boy and his three daughters a 
model education. Yet it is in no wise due to his sagacity 
or especial encouragement that Frederick’s name stands in 
Parnassus. Not so with Leopold Mozart, and a biographi- 
cal essay on the life of his son is impossible without a 
good knowledge of the father, for, in this case at least, 
it is safe to assert that the world would be much the 
poorer if Leopold Mozart had not been the fine, able 
musician and upright, sensible man that he was. 

Leopold Mozart played well the clavichord, the organ 
and the violin. He was second capellmeister to the Arch- 
bishop Sigismund, in Salzburg. This official position ne- 
cessitated his appearing as a composer, and in this respect, 
too, he won for himself an honorable reputation by his 
untiring industry and thoroughness. Thoroughness and 
untiring industry he imparted them, together with 
many other virtues, to his children, just as the affectionate 
housewifely littke woman whom he married in 1747 gave 
them her good humor and sweetness and kindness of dis- 
position. Jahn, whose Biography of the Life of Mozart 
is one of the most thorough and admirable works in bi- 
ographical literature, says: “The list of Leopold Mozart's 
compositions is iong. Scores of masses, twelve oratorios, 
upwards of thirty serenades, a long list of symphonies, 
some only quartets, others for all the usual instruments; 
of these, cighteen are thematically catalogued, and one in 
G major is by mistake attributed to’ his illustrious son, 
and printed in score. He wrote many concertos, innumer- 
able trios, divertimenti for various instruments, marches, 
minuets, opera dances. But there is no originality or in- 
ventive power in the compositions as a whole, or in isolated 
passages. His compositions were only in manuscript, as 
was almost all the music of that day.” Yet, of three 
“clavier sonatas” (clavichord) 
which were printed, Faiszt 
wrote that “they might well be 
the work of Leopold’s great 
son, so strong is their similari- 
ty in form and spirit.” 

But Leopold Mozart's chief 
reputation was acquired by the 
publication of his violin 
method. This work at once 
commanded the attention and 
respect of all musicians. It 
was spread abroad in numer- 
ous editions and tranglations, 
and was for many years the 
only published instruction on 
the art of violin playing. Wil- 
der, in his “Mozart, the Man 
and the Artist,” says of it: 
“His violin method testifies to 
an accomplished teacher. It is 
lucid and precise in its lessons, 
strict and correct in its exam- 
ples. In his lifetime it gained 
European fame.” He further 
writes: “Other characteristics 
of Leopold Mozart are his 
scrupulous uprightness, his de- 
votion to the duties of his 
profession, his deep and _ sin- 
cere faith.” Nissen cites, in 
his “Biography of Mozart,” a 
letter of Grimm, from which 
I quote: “The father is not 
only a clever musician, he is 
also a sensible man, and of 
sound judgment; I have never 
met a man of his profession unite so much 
talent with such a fund of merit.” I have 
dwelt at length on Leopold Mozart's char- 
acter because a few commentators have 
credited him with avarice, rapacity and the 
predominant desire of making money out 
of his children’s precocity. The consensus 
of critical opinion of a host of biographers 
confirm the high praises quoted. He never 
forced his children to practise; he taught 
them early because they showed talent and 
love for music, and because he was a 
bright, observant man, who did not under- 
value, as most commonplace parents do, 
the keen intelligence of little children and 
the benefits conferred on them by caring 
early for their minds as well as their 
bodies. 

The violin method which made Leopold 
Mozart's reputation was published in 1756, 
and in that same year, on January 27, his 
seventh child was born; it was a boy. It 
nearly cost his mother’s life, and it took 
several months to fully recover her health 
and strength. However, they welcomed 
with happiness this baby, for their first 
five children had died, and only Maria 
Anna (called in the family Marianne, or 
Nannerl) was with them. They hoped that 
he would grow up to be a good man, and love music, and 
—who knows!—perhaps become a worthy professional 
musician like his father. He was given the name (thus 
it appears in the church register, at his baptism and at his 
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“confirmation”) of Joannes Chrysotomus Wolfgangus 
Theophilus Sigismundus Mozart. 

With such a wealth of names it is no wonder that he 
should have been addressed and that he signed his name 
variously at the different stages of his career. In -his 





W. A. MOZART, 


After the painting of an unknown master. 





youth he sometimes signed his letters Sigismund; his first 
sonatas (printed in Paris) are signed J. G. Mozart. As he 
grew older he gradually discarded his other names and 
signcd his compositions and his letters just Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart. His father writes of him often as Gott- 
lieb, and this has led no less an authority than Fétis to 
make the amusing blunder of stating that the names of 
Amadeus and Gottlieb were bestowed on him later. As 
a matter of fact, and as Wilder rightly points out, the 
names Theophilus, Gottlieb and Amadeus are all one and 
the same, all three signifying, in Greek, in German and in 
Latin, “love God.” 
His CHILDHOOD 

Whenever you hear of the alleged remarkable doings 
of modern “wonder-children,” you may be sure that they 
are only copied from, or based upon, the early life of 
Mozart. * All great composers and virtuosos have given 
early evidence of their genius, but none can compare in 
this respect with Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, whose child- 
hood reads like a fairy tale and whose musical precocity 
was such as ever to remain for us a marvel—in the ac- 
ceptable, lovable sense of the term. This early, unusual 
manifestation of power was not destined, as in the case of 
so many “wonder-children,” gradually to dwindle into in- 
significance as the child emerges into the youth and the 
youth into the man. On the contrary, it became, consist- 
ently and logically, more and more marked. The accom- 
plishments, from the fourth to the eleventh year of “Wolf- 
ganger!,” as his father called him, may elicit from us ex- 
clamations of incredulous wonder; greater still is bound to 
be our admiration for what this marvelously gifted being 
did between his twelfth and eighteenth years. But when 
we consider the priceless treasures that he has left us 
written in a life of never ceasing struggle against poverty, 
adversity, intriguing enemies, privations of all sorts 
musical treasures that breathe not morbidness, nor grue- 
someness, nor viclence and revolt, but only sunshine, kind- 
ness and love, then words are futile. Touched to the 
heart. we can only silently wonder and admire him, the 
“lover of God,” to whom we owe some of our purest artis 
tic joys, and whose life is, in itself and for us all, an un- 
forgettable lessen. 

BIOGRAPHIES OF MOZART ae 

The life of Mozart has exerted a peculiar fascination 
on musical writers. and I do not believe that any other 
great composer has had so many biographies written about 
him as Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart: Chlichtergroll, Beyle, 
Niemetschek, Rochlitz, Cramer, Suard, Guattani, Arnold 
Hormayr, Lichtental, Schlosser, Nissen, Fétis, Holmes, 
Goschler, Uhbischeff, Nohl, Kéchel, Wurzbach, Meinardus, 
Wilder, Jahn, Nottebohm, etc.—they represent only about 
one-tenth of all the biographies devoted to Mozart. 

Tue First Music Lessons 

In his “Mozart: The Man and the Artist” Victor 
Wilder writes: “The story of his childhood is full of 
strange wonders. When only three years old he would 
climb to the piano stool; not, like most babies of his 
age, for the purpose of hitting the keys with closed 
fists, but to endeavor, during long hours, to find har- 
‘monious successions of thirds. When he was four his 
father began, just in play and without any trouble, to 
teach him little piano pieces. Arrived at the age of 
five, the butterfly emerged from his chrysalis, his im- 
agination was aroused, and this lilliputian Kapellmeis- 
ter commenced by composing minuets, which his 
father wrote from his dictation. These little pieces 
were of simple harmony, but correct, of irreproachable 
melodic form, and imbued already with the true Mo- 
zartean grace and beauty. All these details, in spite 
of their fabulous semblance, are by no means idle tales. 
The facts are vouchsafed by a score of important wit- 
nesses, and, besides, the original manuscripts are still 
in existence.” ; 

Of the mass of anecdotes concerning Wolfgang’s 
childhood I shall only quote three, because they have 
been rigidly investigated by painstaking biographers 
and found to be true. Understand this, you who read 
these lines in an idle mood, they were found to be 
true. They are contained in a_ letter by Schachtner, 
Court trumpeter at Salzburg, an intimate friend of the 
Mozart family. According to Jahn, Wilder and Nohl, 
he was unaffected and sincere. Also, he never de- 
scribed anything but what he had seen himself, and, 


‘no longer any rea- 
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moreover, he related his reminiscences to one whose 
memories could, if necessary, have rectified his own— 
Wolfgang's sister. Therefore his testimony is fully to 
be trusted. Says Wilder: 

One day, when the child Mozart was in his fourth 
year, his father found him pen in hand. 

“What are you doing?” he asked. 

“I am writing a concerto for the harpsichord.” 

“Show it to me.” 

“It is not yet finished.” 

“Show it to me, I tell you; it must be queer.” 

Leopold Mozart took the paper and passed it to 
Schachtner. The staves were full of double crotchets, 
each of which ended in a huge blot. The child, it ap- 
peared, had plunged the pen deep into the ink for each 
successive note. The two friends burst out laughing; 
but Leopold Mozart became suddenly serious, his face 
assumed an eager look, and his eyes filled with tears. 
Under the besmeared scribble of the urchin he had dis- 
covered bright traces of budding genius. 

“See, Schachtner,” he said, “how clearly all this is 
conceived, and with what ease it is worked out. Un- 
fortunately,” he added, smiling, “it is impracticable, for 
nobody in the world could play it.” 

“But,” rejoined Wolfgang, slightly piqued, “it is a 
concerto, is it not? Well, a concerto should be 
studied until one can play it proficiently.” 

Another time Schachtner found Wolfgang practising 
on a small violin which he had given him, and from 
which, after the fashion of little children, he seemed 
to derive some amusement when he was alone. “Good- 
day, Herr Schachtner,” said the child. “How is your 
butter fiddle?” (Ihre Buttergeige.) Schachtner’s violin 
was christened thus by him on account of the sweet- 
ness of its tone. “Do you know,” he added, “that it is 
tuned an eighth of a tone lower than mine? That is to 
say, if you have not tuned it since you were here the 
other day.” Leopold Mozart, knowing his son’s mar- 
velous memory, and his wonderfully accurate musical 
ear, sent for the instrument, and the boy’s statement 
was at once found to be absolutely exact. 

One day when Schachtner was playing second vio- 
lin in a trio that was being read at the Mozart 
house, Wolfgang stood behind him and wanted to 
double the part. As he had not yet been taught the 
first elementary violin lessons, his father foresaw dis- 
cord, and therefore did not wish his guests’ pleasure to 
be disturbed by a child’s whim; but, as the harshness 
of his refusal 
caused bitter tears 
to flow down the lit- 
tle one’s cheeks, he 
finally gave in to 
him. 

“Sit down, then,” 
he said, “and scratch 
the strings, but soft- 
ly, so that no one 
hears you.” 

The trio had not 
progressed many 
minutes before the 
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triumphant tour of three years’ duration, of Austria, Ger- 
many, France, England, Holland, which will ever remain 
one of the most brilliant examples of a virtuoso career. 
It is for this that the elder Mozart has been much criti- 
cized. They credited him with the selfish desire of mak- 
ing money out of his children, regardless of their welfare. 
Yet, consider that, in those three years, from 1762 to 1765, 
Wolfgang produced an astonishing number of important 
compositions, developed an extraordinary technic on the 
harpsichord, on the organ and on the violin, learned German 
and French, and, withal, grew to be a healthy, frolicsome 
lad. Have the millions of children who stay snugly at 
home, surrounded by the care of home and school, ever 
accomplished more? 

Read Nissen, Nohl, Wilder, or, better yet, Jahn, and 
you will surely grow interested, seeing how in the midst 
of ovations that would have turned the head of most any 
being, child or man, little Wolfgang remained quiet, 
modest, learning all the time with avidity, begging for 
knowledge, always eager to practise on the harpsichord or 
on the violin, and composing, always composing, just be 
cause the Almighty, whom he loved in deed as well as in 
name, had kindled in his soul the divine spark 

In Frankfort, at one of the four consecutive concerts 
which, by popular acclaim, he was asked to give, sat, 
among the audience, a fourteen-year-old boy 

The audience exclaimed, swayed, shouted, but he—lean 
ing forward, his hands clutching each other, his lips tight 
ly set—listened in silence, intently, oblivious of his sur 
roundings, to the magic playing of the six-year-old child 
under whose tiny fingers the music of the old masters 
and his own—svared and sang with ravishing accents. They 
never met, these two children; but they may have looked 
into each other’s eyes, little dreaming that all mankind 
would, forever, worship their names: Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart—Wolfgang Goethe. 


VIENNA, 


Maria Theresa, this wonderful woman, occupied then 
with her husband the throne of Austria. His personality 
was inconspicuous, insignificant, but her name shines as 
that of one of the few great, gifted women in history 
She became enthusiastic over the playing of little Mozart, 
who, undaunted by royalty, threw his arms around het 
and kissed her many, many times. Music was cultivated 
by the Austrian imperial family with considerable ardor 
Maria Theresa was the daughter of Charles V1, who, as 
one of the really talented pupils of ux, was not only a 
skillful harpsichord player, but also a geod sight reader 
and a good accompanist. One day, while he was reading 
one of Fux’s scores under the eyes of the composer, the 
latter exclaimed: “Bravo, Sire, that is perfect; and on 
my honor, you are as competent as I, to fulfill the dutic 
of my post.” “Herr Fux,” answered the /-:mperor, “I am 
quite satisfied with my own.” 

The charm and talent of Wolfgang fascinated the whole 
court. The Emperor called him his master-wizard: kleinen 
Hexenmeister. Princes and princesses loved him; great 
nobles would send their carriages with footmen in livery 
to fetch him. Marie Antoinette, the Emperor’s daugliter 
was particularly fond of and kind to little Wolfgang. One 
day he slipped on the polished floor and fell. She ran to 
lift him onto his feet. “You are kind,” said Wolfgang, 
looking earnestly into her eyes; “some day | will marry 
you.” 

Did she recall this and other happy moments of her 
vouth later, ai 
ter she married 






























amazed Schachtner 
discerned that his 
playing was no 
longer necessary; 
with the greatest 
ease Wolfgang had 
taken his place. 
Without a word the 
good man laid down 
his instrument and 
allowed the child to , 
finish the movement. —S<— 
One may well im- 
agine the astonish- 
ment of the little 
circle who were wit- 
nesses of this mira- 
cle, and one can 
well guess the fath- 
er’s emotion while 
assisting at this as- 
tonishing revelation 
of his son’s genius. 

Wolfgang, de- 
lighted with Ae Ss es 
the congratulations mw 
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‘ Louis XV I Wm 
| the days of 
gathering storm 
of blackness, of 
| disaster ind 
death, when, as 
Queen of 
France, calm 
and proud, she 
stouod  betore 
| the guillotine; 
| Ww hen her beau 
| tiful head fell 
under the mur 
derous knife, 
amid the howl 
ing, Sanguinary, 
fanatical crowd 
| of lannée ter 
| rible. 














given him for his 
cleverness, main- 


tained that he would FACSIMILE FROM A MANUSCRIPT WHICH MOZART 

play the part of pprpsENTED TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM IN 1765, 

It was his first attempt at choral writing set to English words. 
(From Wilder's “Life of Mozart.’’—Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


first violin quite as 
easily. There seemed 


son to doubt the 
tiny virtuoso, so he was put to the test. He was again 
successful. He met with occasional difficulties, but al 
ways extricating himself with wonderful skill. The four 
ycar old child demonstrated the incredible, unheard of 
feat of playing the violin without previously having had 
lessons on it. 


Tue Famous European Tours. 


The admiration which was lavished on Wolfgang and 
Marianne soon grew to such proportions that Leopold Mo- 
zart conceived the idea—or it was suggested to him—of 
presenting them at the different courts. The first excur- 
sion, which was to serve as a trial, was made to Munich 
in 1762. The success of the concerts given by the two 
children was so great, the enthusiasm of public and critics 
so intense and general that’ Leopold Mozart having ob- 
tained a leave of absence as second chapel master of the 
Archbishop of Salzburg, started with his children on that 






W. A. MOZART. 


(From the painting b 
B. Greuze.) 


Paris. 


Early in the year 1763 they returned to Salzburg. In 


November of the same year they were in Paris. Louis 
XV and Mme. de Pompadour. An effete, profligate court, 
unmindful of art, of music, dissolute and cynical—such 
was France then. Yet even here, among a race that was 
not—and has it ever been since ?—truly a faithful lover of 
music, except in the lighter form of opera, even here the 
astounding genius of eight-year-old Wolfgang created a 
sensation at the court, in Versailles, and at his concerts 
(Continued on page 10) 
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TRIUMPHS in 
CALIFORNIA and TEXAS 


Press Comments in Full: 


CHRISTINE LANGENHAN CLAIM HEARERS 
IN FIRST APPEARANCE HERE 


Mme. Christine Langenhan, the dramatic soprano, 
who appeared last night at the Loring Theater under 
the auspices of the Junior College, is winning a piace 
for herself as a true artist in the musical world. She 
gave a program of such unusual variety as to make 
her coming an cvent. 

It was in the Bohemian number, “Songs My Mother 
Taught Me,” that she charmed the most For 1n encore, 
Mme, Langenhan gave the English translation, which 
does not spoil the fairylike rhythm of the song, as 
translations so often do, 

In her French selections, Mme. Langenhan was 
qupenteny pleasing in a fantastic bit by Saint-Saéns, 

serene and Mandolines.” Her singing of Masse- 
net's “Blegie’ was exquisite, too. The Italian num- 
ber, an aria from “Gloconda,"’ contained a good deal 
of sustained recitative which was artistically done. 

Of her English numbers, the classical selections of 
Handel and Haydn, with which she opened the pro- 
gram, gave her splendid opportunity to display her 
excellent technic. Vanderpool’s “I Did Not Know” 
was probably one of the most popular numbers of 
the evening, and Cadman's “Land of the Sky Blue 
Water’ was, as always, a favorite 

Muna-Zucca’s “Star of Gold,” a brilliant piece of 
coloratura, closed the program with a display of 
pyrotechnics The ever popular ‘Annie Laurie” was 
one of the many encores of the singer whose gra- 
clousness induc od her to respond to the enthusiasm of 
her hearers. 

Riverside 


VARIED PROGRAM—ARTISTIC TREAT 


Mme. Christine Langenhan, Dramatic Soprano, Pleases 
With Song Recital 

Mme. Christine Langenhan appeared last evening 
in the Loring Theater 

The splendid singer gave out her best in a varied 
program of songs which ran the gamut of composition 
from the classic measurés of Haydn and Handel to 
weird Scandinavian folk tunes and modern French and 
English songs 

Her voice is big and brilliant and these qualities 
were used to advantage in an aria from “Gioconda” 
and in a Tschaikowsky number which she sang in 
Russian. “Songs My Mother Taught Me,"’ by Dvorak, 
which she rendered in the original Bohemian, follow- 
ing with an English version of the same song. 

French numbers from Victor Staub, Saint-Saéns 
and Massenet were effective, and the English and 
American songs, all chosen with a view to lightening 
the program, were extremely pleasing. 

The singer graciously acceded to the demands of 
the audience on several occasions, and gave encore 
puepore or repeated a song the people especially 
liked, 


(Cal.) Enterprise, May 28th, 1919. 


Riverside (Cal.) Daily Press, May 28th, ror. 


CHRISTINE LANGENHAN CAPTIVATES 
CAPACITY AUDIENCE 


The second day of the Festival opened with a song 
recital by Christine Langenhan, the dramatic so- 
prano, who was one of the three visiting artists secured 
for the Festival. The public was thoroughly con- 
vineed at the end of the concert of Miss Langenhan’'s 
great ability as a singer. Miss Langenhan’s person- 
ality is something wonderful, her voice sweet and sad 
at one moment and full of grandeur and fire at the 
next. Miss Langenhan sang to a crowded house and 
practically each number by her rendered had to be 
encored. She was applaud freely. As soprano 
soloist in the evening performance of the “Messiah,” 
each of her solos were duly appreciated by the audi- 
ence. She hae been most cordially received. 

Amarillo (Texas) Daily News, June roth, 1919 
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“THE IDEAL ‘MOVIE’ COMPOSER 
IS WAGNER”—DR. RIESENFELD 


Managing Director of the Rialto and Rivoli Theaters 
Plans Musical Programs Weeks in Advance Some- 
times—Good Music Is Depended Upon to Dress 
Up the “Weaker Sisters” of the 104 Yearly 
Feature Pictures—To Produce Griffes’ 
“White Peacocks” in Ballet Form 
—Musician’s Skill Is Creating 
Programs That Are Uncon- 
sciously Doing Much To- 
ward the Musical Ed- 
ucation of the 
Masses 


Dr. Hugo Riesenfeld stops at nothing when it comes to 
a question of making the entertainments at the Rialto and 
Rivoli Theaters complete artistically. Perhaps the only 
time he balks is when he is confronted by a persistent 
interviewer who is eager for a story about the inside 
workings of such large motion picture institutions. 

Might one not declare that the import of your work 
has been the unconscious education of the masses—musi- 
cally?” 

Dr. Riesenfeld glanced sharply at the questioner, threw 
up his hands in despair, and looked slyly at the door lead- 
ing out of his office. Then he smiled a little and replied: 

“I feel like having an iced tea (it was one of those recent 
hot days), and if you do, let’s go over to the Astor, where 
it’s cool, and talk it over!” 

The suggestion was readily agreed to, and the result 
proved quite conclusively that sometimes even tea makes 
a person’s tongue a little looser. 

“We were talking about educating the moving picture 
audiences musically,” reminded the writer. 

“Oh, ves!” Dr, Riesenfeld said quickly. “Well, I might 
say we give our audiences a good dose of semi-classic 
music every hour. Along with the movies, it is sugar 
coated and they swallow it right down. If the explosion 
comes, it is then too late. It’s already there. The pro- 
gram notes—perhaps you have forgotten that we do have 
such things—play their little part when the spectator can- 
not follow the conductor. By and by, the unmusical per- 
son finds that he or she begins to recognize and enjoy cer- 
tain works played by the orchestra or selections sung by 
our artists. On the other hand, there are many people 
who go to the Rialto or the Rivoli simply to hear the 
music. - 

“What part toward the success of a feature picture does 
music constitute?” fired the writer. 

Picture WitHout Music—IMPossIBLE. 

“The day is past when a picture is ‘slapped’ on the 
screen. Just as such men as Ned Wayburn and Julian 
Mitchell receive fat salaries to stage productions artisti- 
cally, a man should be similarly engaged to stage a great 
picture musically. I might add the time is not far distant 
when they will do just that. For instance, a big corpora- 
tion will turn a new picture over to a man and give him 
a month in which to set it to proper music—selections that 
will enhance the importance of each scene. Then when 
it is shown, it will be exhibited in the proper way. A 
picture these days without good music is impossible. 

‘By good music, I mean things by the better com- 
posers—taking the modernists, I name Richard Strauss, 
Debussy, Ravel, Elgar, César Franck, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Stravinsky, Rachmaninoff, etc. But—” he hesitated with 
a slow smile playing in the corners of his mouth—“do 
you know who was an ideal motion picture composer? 
Wagner! Dare I say that these days? Speaking of Wag- 
ner reminds me of something I heard the other day—a 
well known French producer said that he would love to film 
‘Tristan and Isolde,’ and he hoped he might do so soon! 
Think how colossal. 

Gives AMERICAN COMPOSERS A CHANCE. 

“We have spoken of the foreign composers, but now 
let me tell you that one of our policies is to give the young 
American composers and artists—the latter we will come 
to later—a chance. Next week, to show you that we do 
try their compositions out, the program at the Rialto will 
include a new novelty, ‘The Evolution of Broadway,’ by 
Mauf Lake, a very talented young fellow. The work, 
which is cleverly developed, begins with the settling of 
New Amsterdam, and covers the periods of the English- 
men’s landing and so on, up to the jazz of the present day, 
the main theme of the latter being ‘Give My Regards to 
Broadway,’ George M. Cohan’s big song hit. The com- 
poser has dedicated the ‘Evolution’ to Mr. Cohan. 

“In a few weeks I expect te produce another novelty, 
Griffes’ ‘White Peacocks.’ This work has only been ar- 
ranged for piano, so I have had it orchestrated and had 
certain parts copied for Adolf Bolm, who arranges our 
ballets, so that an effective ballet may be worked out. A 
special stage setting will also be prepared.” 

“Can you give me some idea as to the extent of your 
working forces, Dr. Riesenfeld?” 

“The two orchestras alone consist of a hundred men 
and there are six conductors. A musical library of 6 000 
compositiens is in charge of three special librarians. This 
library, by the way, is very complete, containing favorite 
and less well known symphonies, operatic numbers, grand 
and light, songs, etc., and is being added to constantly. 
Besides, we have two men who do nothing but orches- 
trate, as well as four organists, and at the present time 
we have the services of fifteen soloists. 

WEEKLY AUDITIONS. 

“That brings me to an important point. Did you know 
that we hold auditions every Saturday morning from 12 
to 2 o'clock? Edward Falck is in charge of these hearings’ 
and any promising material is then referred to me.” 

“Is the talent of a high order as a rule?” 

“Only the other day we found quite a wonderful colora- 
tura soprano. The girl, I believe, is a find, and I need 
not add that she was immediately engaged. On the other 
hand, we encounter a good manv cases where the manager 
brings an artist who is not good enough for the Metro- 
politan or to appear with the New York Philharmonic, 
and expects to have him snapped up at once by us. Let 
me add here that we want and engage the best talent and 
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only the best! Some people who have made good in con- 
cert fail miserably when it comes to singing at the Rialto, 
because they lack the voice. Their personality or style, 
which appealed in concert, is lost in the hugeness of our 
house. To ‘go over,’ one must have a big voice and lots 
of resonance. Another feature of our organization here,” 
continued Dr. Riesenfeld, “is our newly established op- 
eratic school, which was instituted for the purpose of 
producing more ensemble work and thus doing away with 
so many solos. We find it is working out very well.” 

Dr. Riesenfeld concluded by saying that inasmuch as 
they showed 104 feature pictures a year, some of which 
were “weak sisters,” the musical programs in those cases 
had to be very much depended upon for “dressing up” 
the film feature. And so it is not surprising that this 
very efficient and “up-to the minute” producing manager 
and musical director is always living a week ahead, as it 
were, 

Incidentally, he is one of the most vital, progressive and 
cultured forces in the moving picture field today. It was 
a liberal education and an inspirational experience to 
come into contact with him and his ideas. 7M. 
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A New American Operatic 
and Choral Movement 


A new and interesting movement has been started—the 
American Operatic and Choral Movement. It is designed 
to promote national opera in America. The chief object 
is primarily to establish operatic choruses in every section 
of the United States. Two organizations are already at 
work in New York, one in Italian, the other in French. 
These choruses are being trained by Thaddeus Wronski, 
of the original Boston Opera, and Chester McKees, of 
the Rouen Opera, France. The business arrangements 
are in charge of J. E, Allen, Aeolian Hall. The second 
city to take up this movement is at the other extreme of 
the country, San Diego, Cal. Miss Slocum is in charge 
of the enterprise in the West, and there will be not only an 
operatic chorus, but a municipal ballet and orchestra as 
well. Among other cities that are falling into line are 
Columbus, Ohio; Detroit, Mich., and Lincoln, Neb. 

The requirements for admission to the chorus are a 
good voice, a good appearance, and a good character ref- 
erence. Ai, choruses will be under welfare supervision 
when they are engaged with the opera companies. The 
New York section of the chorus movement already has 
orders from two opera companies for full choruses to go 
out next autumn. 

The operatic movement has a twofold object. The first 
is to encourage the study of opera in America and to give 
young artists an opportunity to become familiar with stage 
routine. All exceptional talent will be promoted into parts 
as soon as properly prepared. In this way an actual and 
practical entree into opera will be provided for Americans. 
The second object is to establish opera choruses in every 
section of the country and thereby cut down the prohibi- 
tive cost of opera. 

It is an unquestioned fact that the growth of opera within 
the next ten years will be enormous, and the American 
Operatic and Choral Movement expects to contribute its 
bit to the future of American opera. 


Richard Herndon Returns 


Richard Herndon, general secretary of the French 
American Association for Musical Art, returned from his 
European trip on Monday of this week, too late for the 
announcement of his elaborate plans for the coming musi- 
cal season to appear in the present number of the Musi- 
cAL Courter. Mr. Herndon had a most successful trip in 
every way, his activities resulting in the engagement of 
several French musicians and of a company for light 
French comedy, which will play next season in a New 
York theater still to be selected; and most important of 
all, in the coming visit of the St. Cecilia Orchestra from 
Rome. Details of these artistic activities will be printed 
in next week’s MusicaL Courier, 


Forsyth on Tour for Toronto University 

W. O. Forsyth, the Toronto correspondent of the Must- 
cAL Courier, left his home on June 16 for an extended 
tour in order to conduct practical music examinations for 
the University of ‘Toronto. His itinerary will include 
Sault Ste. Marie, Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Edmon- 
ton, Calgary, Lethbridge, Vancouver, Victoria, ete. Mr. 
Forsyth will return to Toronto in August. 


Zanelli Home on Vacation 


Renato Zanelli, the young Chilian baritone, who has been 
engaged for the Metropolitan Opera next year, is spending 
the summer at his home near Santiago de Chile. He will 
return here in September. Those who know his voice 
predict unusual success for him, 
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The American Violinist 
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He Is Back ! 


JULY Ist 


HE WILL LAY ASIDE THE UNIFORM 


PERCY HEMUS 


The Eminent Baritone Is Available 


“THE SINGER WITH A MESSAGE” 








Presenting the 
Same Satisfying 
Superior Programs 
Sung in English 











“LEST WE FORGET” 


“An Institution.”—New York Times. “It is a treat for tired music reviewers no “Made us glad to be Americans.” —Kas- 
less than for the public to hear artists ton, Pa., Mapress. 


land, Ohio, Press. 


NOW BOOKING 


While other arrangements are pending address the Artist direct 


Care of the PATHE PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 


18 East 42nd Street, New York City Apr 
MR. HEMUS MAKES RECORDS EXCLUSIVELY FOR PATHE an 





“Admirable art.’—New York Tribune such as Mr. Hemus, whose voice is ap- ref, osiige , 
“He justifies the term ‘recital’ as few 


(H. E. K.) pealing and whose interpretative gifts — . a So : 
are RICH AND RARKE.”—N. Y._ singers do.”—K. C., Mo., Star. 

“he . ’ ape 73 ‘ y anar ) P We 7 7 or S oT of 7 i wli . ° 9 ‘ ’ 

= cw | ang tage of Evening World, Sylvester Rawling “4 wonderful . voice," —Bufielo En- 

ape ee re ee ere, nes “Covers the gamut of vocal expression.” —quirer. 

“The master song interpreter.”—Cleve- _ B.C. comrnay, “A voice that not only sings but it talks.” 
“Tnimitable.”—Yonkers, N. Y., News. —K.C. Post. 
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WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART 


By Alberto Jon4s 
(Continued from page 7.) 
in Paris. His praises were sung in prose and verse and 
painters immortalized his lineaments on their canvases. 
It was in Paris that his first compositions were printed: 
four sonatas for harpsichord and violin. They were signed 
J. G. Mozart (Johann Gottlieb) and dedicated to the Queen 
of France 
LONDON. 

In the words of the very painstaking and authoritative 

French biographer, Victor Wilder: 


The reception waiting the young virtuoso at the English court 
cordial nature than that of Versailles. Owing 


was even of a more 
to their German origin and education, the king and queen were 
better prepared than the frivolous French court to appreciate the 
genius of young Mozart. Queen Caroline was a good musician; 
she sang with taste and played the harpsichord artistically and 
well. King George was a Fas amateur; he was a patron o good 
music and was always full of enthusiasm for Handel’s compo 
sitions 


Handel had been dead five years when the Mozarts 
(Wolfgang had celebrated his eighth birthday in Jan- 
uary) arrived in iingland One of the great Bach's 
sons had taken his place: Johann-Christian, Jahn 
writes of him: “He looked upon art after an easy, 
careless fashion; but his kindness and goodwill won 
Wolfgang's heart forever.” He liked to play with the 
boy; took him upon his knee and went through a so- 
nata with him, each in turn playing a bar with so much 
precision that no one would have suspected two per- 
formers. tic began a fugue, which Wolfgang took up 
and completed when Bach broke off. 

All London flocked to Wolfgang and Marianne’s 
concerts, But one day the elder Mozart was taken ill 
and during seven weeks Wolfgang could, on that ac- 
count, not practice. So the child, without saying a 
word to any one, went to another room, sat down and 
quietly began writing his first symphony for orchestra. 
In an incredibly short time he had written three sym- 
yhonies and they were produced at his next concert in 
pong He also composed in London six sonatas 
for harpsichord and violin, and six sonatas for harpsi- 
chord and violin or flute, the latter dedicated to the 
(Queen ol England 

Financial success and the production of his first 
three symphonies were not the only fruits of Wolf- 
gang's stay in London He heard for the first time 
there Handel's great oratorios and operatic works 
For the first time, also, he beheld the beautiful crea- 
tions of Italian genius in opera Says Nohl: “He 
watched the fine spectacle developing before his eyes 
with all its magnificence and wealth of musical ideas. 
He also heard for the first time great tenors and ad- 
mirable sopranos, whose art had been cultivated to the 
highest degree of excellence and perfection.” Can any 
one deny the profound influence that such opportuni- 
ties must have exerted on him? Could he have done 
better, staying in his little home town, studying with 
a mediocre musician 

Manzuoli, the celebrated singer, was so taken up 
with Wolfgang that he gave him a course of lessons in 
the art of singing and of treating the voice. What an 
invaluable aid this proved to be tor Mozart, later, when 
he wrote his great operatic masterpieces! 

Tue Rerurn To SALZBURG—ITALY. 


In 1765 they left England, and, yielding to the en- 
treaties of the Dutch Ambassador, left for Holland. At 
Lille, Wolfgang fell seriously ill. He recovered and 
they reached The Hague, when Marianne was seized 
with such a dangerous fever that for a time hope for 
her recovery was abandoned. She regained her health, 
though, but just then Wolfgang, still convalescent, 
suffered a dangerous relapse. These were the usual 
illnesses of childhood, to which any one is prone, at 
home as well as sg away from it. The poor father 
was distracted, and, almost needless to say, never al- 
lowed his children to play unless in perfect health. 
But after his second recovery Wolfgang could not be 
induced to give his brain the necessary repose. Objur- 
gations, entreaties, were of no avail. He asked for a 
little portable writing desk to be installed on his bed 
and he commenced to write on a new symphony. It 
was performed at Amsterdam, where, after full recov- 
ery, he gave two concerts Besides this, his fourth 
(according to Wilder, but fifth, according to Kéchel and 
to Jahn) symphony, the nine year old boy composed in 
Hiolland six new sonatas and a number of smaller 
pieces They returned to Paris, but the frivolous 
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Frenchmen evidenced little or no interest, and they 
soon left, visiting parts of Switzerland, and returned to 
Salzburg after an absence of three years. 

Two years pass by, devoted to practice and to the 
study of counterpoint and composition. The initial 
production of Woltgang’s vocal compositions dates from 
1767. Two oratorios and a cantata on the Passion. 
The oratorios were written on Latin text, and because 
he wanted to know the exact meaning of the words on 
which he was writing music, he attacked courageously 
the study of Virgil and Horace’s idiom. Surely a rare 
wisdom, which many a full grown musician and full 
stomached singer would do well to acquire! In the 
same year Leopold Mozart returned with his family to 
Vienna, but soon had good reason to regret the jour- 
ney, for both Wolfgang and Marianne contracted the 
smallpox, and for nine days Wolfgang was totally 
blind. 

GLUCK AND Mozart. 


Gluck was then the omnipotent arbiter of all things 
musical in Vienna. In January, 1768, Wolfgang heard 
Gluck’s “Alcestis.”. The impression made on him by 
this great work was profound, and he studied, later, 
with marked predilection, the score which affected him 
so strongly in his childhood. This was another proof 

as if any more were needed!—of that marvelous 
child’s genius, for “Alcestis,” which he so greatly ad- 
mired, and which later generations have acclaimed as 
one of Gluck’s masterpieces, was jeered and scoffed at 
by the Viennese public and by his own father! 

Wolfgang was again received at court, but times had 
changed. Joseph I] now occupied the throne of Aus- 
tria, and this monarch, of colorless character and ava- 
ricious instincts, sought to get rid of the boy by saying 
that “If he were as wonderful as all that he should 
write an opera for the theater where Gluck had just 
been represented.” Within a few months the ten year 
old boy wrote “La Finta Semplice,” a work which 
elicited the unbounded praise of Gluck, Hasse, Haydn. 
He also wrote then “Bastien et Bastienne,” a one act 
opera, which is yet given occasionally nowadays. I 
heard it in Munich a few years ago, and | well remem- 
ber how the beautiful, flowing melodies, the enchant- 
ing grace and freshness of invention, and the amazing 
musicianly skill affected me—the work of a ten year 
old boy! 

The Society of .American Singers gave “Bastien et 
Bastienne” in New York two seasons ago. 

{In the secoud article by Mr. Jonas on Mozart, which 
will appear in next week’s issue of the Musica Courier, 
the noted authority goes cn to discuss the compositional 
style of Mozart. There is an interesting Te of 
Mozart's piano playing by Mozart himself, also of Mozart's 
views as to the manner in which music should be read at 
sight. The article teems with facts not generally known 
and yet of greatest value to the piano student.—Eprrtor’s 


Note. ] 


Leginska Summering at Staten Island 


“A little cottage right near the golf club” is the way in 
which Ethel Leginska, the brilliant pianist, describes her 
summer abode on Staten Island. For several months at 
least it will no longer be Ethel Leginska, pianist, 
but Ethel Leginska, golfist, for according to her present 
enthusiasm she will spend her entire summer on the links. 
There will be some slight pianistic connection, however, 
as many piano students from various parts of the country 
are taking advantage of the brilliant little pi: aon s leisure 
to study with her, Leginska will come to New York one 
day a week for teaching and will devote the remainder of 
the time that can be spared away from the golf links to 
composing. G. Schirmer has already accepted several of 
her songs and piano pieces for publication and she is now 
at work on a string quartet, which she is thinking seriously 
of changing into a quintet 


New Yost Compositions Published 


The Boston Music Company has just issued five 
pieces for violin and piano by Gaylord Yost, the Amer- 
ican composer- violinist. The names of the numbers 
are: “Evening,” “From the South,” “La Coquette,” 
Farfalla” and “Firefly,” and it is predicted that they 
will become very popular with concert violinists and 
teachers because of their extreme effectiveness* and 
beauty. Mr. Yost has the gift of writing in the modern 
idiom and still retaining a spontaneity of melodic out- 
line. 
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SAN CARLO COMPANY 
HAS RECORD SEASON 


Exceeds Its Advance Estimated Receipts by $100,000— 
Plans for 1919-20 

Folding his operatic tents at Providence “on Saturday 
night, May 24, after a tour of some forty weeks and in- 
volving 14,800 miles of travel, Impresario Fortune Gallo, 
of the San Carlo Grand Opera Company, thanked each of 
the hundred members of his organization for the long and 
faithful service they had performed, bade them all good- 
bye and a pleasant summer's rest, and immediately placed 
his vast volume of stage equipment with one of New 
York’s best scenic studios, where an army of expert paint- 
ers now are at work making it “new” again, as well as 
designing and constructing several brand new, fresh pro- 
ductions. 

Mr. Gallo’s agents in Paris and in Italy are already busy 
on the almost complete new costuming for tiie San Carlo 
next season. It is even hinted that the intrepid producer 
may visit his native land for a few weeks to complete 
negotiations with certain well known Italian opera stars. 

Gleaming with satisfaction over the superb success en- 
joyed by the San Carlo upon its transcontinental tour, 
Mr. Gallo, when seen at his office in Aeolian Hall, already 
was deeply engrossed in the details of his organization 
for the 1919-20 season, which, it is understood, will open 
at the Forty-fourth Street Theater in September. The 
Shubert Theater, where the San Carlo forces appeared 
last fall, was found quite inadequate to accommodate the 
patronage. Desirable features of the first named play- 
house are a larger seating capacity, spacious lobby and a 
stage of unusual proportions, thus allowing of production 
of the operas upon a more extensive scale than was pos- 
sible at the Shubert. 

Asked as to what particular feature or condition he 
believed was most directly responsible for the remarkable 
success of his company upon its last tour, Mr. Gallo found 
the question rather difficult of reply, but exclaimed: 

“There are several items that contributed to the season’s 
triumphs. Firstly, the San Carlo is established. Secondly, 
the organization has a reputation for filling all its. sched- 
aled engagements, which means much to a touring body. 
Thirdly, the company enjoys the hearty co-operation of 
every member—a most valuable condition if well ‘balanced 
performances are to be maintained. These featires, to- 
gether with the proper promotional effort, combined to 
bring out immense audiences everywhere, and thus the 
company members were at all times provided with a gen- 
uine stimulant to give the public the best that was in 
them, and I may here state that the singers everywhere 
covered themselves with glory. Everywhere they were 
received with really great acclaim.” 

Asked how, under present day conditions of travel, he 
has been able to overcome the unusual costs of grand 
opera production, Mr. Gallo said: 

“Yes, every item that now enters into production is sky- 
high in price, but this condition calls for economical man- 
agement. The increased expenses must be met by in- 
creased patronage, and this can be brought about only by 
added artistic merit, coupled with careful routing, proper 
bookings, reliable local management and all of that. To 
afford you an idea of the splendid results of the San Carlo 
the past season, the total receipts of the thirty-eight weeks 
tour exceeded, by more than $100,000, the estimate made 
by our Charles R. Baker at the beginning and, therefore, 
far surpassed our expectations all around.” 

About the operatic outlook for the 1919-20 season, Mr. 
Gallo said that he saw no reason, from the present view of 
things, to doubt that his tour would yng if not surpass, 
the one just closed, and he added that the San Carlo would 
again make a transcontinental tour, reaching from New 
York and Montreal on the east, to Vancouver, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles on the west, and including all the 
‘ig opera loving cities en route. The tour, he added, is 
well nigh completely booked. 

Charles R. Baker, the energetic, tireless, versatile co- 
manager of the San Carlo Company, will of course be in 
charge, as usual, of the booking and publicity of the or- 
ganization. 

Henry to Play at N. F. M. C. Convention 

Harold Henry, the prominent American pianist, will 
play MacDowell’s fine concerto in D minor at the 
biennial convention of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, which meets at Peterboro, N. H., from 
June 29 to July 5. Mr. Henry, with the late Teresa 
Carrefio, holds the distinguished honor of stimulating 
interest in this noble work at a time when few pianists 
of prominence were playing it. 
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lhe most remarkable thing about the musi- 
cal “Beaucaire” is its hero. Mr. Marion Green, 
from America, has, I believe, had little or no 
experience of the stage. And so, how won- 
derful that he should add to a beautiful voice 
the airs and graces of a finished actor! Old 
hands at the Princess Theater frankly admit 
that they cannot remember such a combina- 
tion. Mr. Green had a perfectly enthusiastic 
reception —so enthusiastic that it is easy to 
see a long run for “Beaucaire” on his sheer 
personality alone.— Sunday Chronicle. 


The hero with his song, “Red Rose” and his 
duet with Lady Mary Lightly, soon estab- 
lished himself in the person of Mr. Marion 
Green as first favorite with the audience.— 
The Encore. 


And for the playing of the chief part no 
better selection could have been made than 
Marion Green as Beaucaire. His love mak- 
ing is a feature which is sublime in_ its 
suavity, and his singing, particularly of 
“There Is No Rose Like You,” exceptionally 
fine.—A dvertiser. 


Mr. Marion Green, who will make Mon- 
sicur Keaucaire as popular an operatic hero 
as Lewis Waller made him a_ romantic 
comedy idol in the old days, is a welcome 
arrival from the United States. He can sing, 
he can act, and he has an admirable stage 
presence, and it is impossible to ask for more. 
—Observer. 


Hear Mr. Marion Green using a full rich 
voice with just the touch of humor and just 
the throb of gentle passion that is called for 
by the slight but obviously temporary imter- 
ruptions to the course of his true love, and 
combining with nice discretion the singers’ and 
the actors’ parts, and you realize with a start 
of pleased surprise that light opera is not dead 
and need never have been supposed to be 
dead.—Dramatic News. 
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Mr. Marion Green, every inch the Noble 
Personage, has a voice to match. It is rare 
to get so much good singing where good act- 
ing must have been the first requirement in 
making up the cast.—Times. 


Mr. Marion Green, the Beaucaire, a new- 
comer from America, is that very rare crea- 
ture on the stage, an actor who can sing. 
Perhaps it is a more just apportionment to 
say that he is a singer who can act. From the 
moment his beautiful voice was heard, he 
held the audience spellbound. Personally, he 
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How London Likes 


MARION GREEN 


Press and Public Unanimous in Endorsement 
of American Baritone Who Is Singing the 
Title Role in Messager’s New Opera 


“MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE” 


at the Princess Theater 
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AS “MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE” 


has all the airs and graces of a hero of ro- 
It is easy to name the matinee idol of 


“7 
Globe. 


mance, 
the coming season. 
D 


Most conspicuous was the success of the 
newcomer from America, Mr. Marion Green. 
It seldom happens that an operatic vocalist 
adds to a fine voice all the physical and othet 
attributes of a hero of romance. But such is 
the case with Mr. Green. He has a command- 
ing presence, a pleasant manner, and—such a 
voice! With his first song he captured his 
audience; and thenceforward proceeded on a 
career of triumph—wNational News. 


The Monsieur Beaucaire of Mr. Marion 
Green was an excellent Frenchman for an 
American. The ballads were given with great 
sense of feeling, and he was especially good 
in his duets with Miss Teyte—Sunday Times. 

Mr. Marion Green as the dash 
ing and all-compelling lover. Miss ‘Teyte’s 
powers are well known. Mr. Green is a new- 
comer to our stage, with a fine presence and a 
baritone voice of rich quality. He carried all 
before him, and his moments with Lady Mary 
were enthusiastically appreciated. 
some charming numbers to sing, and they 
sang them to the general 


People. 


Both have 


delight. —The 
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Vr. Marion Green, who made his first ap 
Knglish stage as Monsieur 


pearance on the 
lle has an Cx 


Beaucaire, is a discovery. 
juisite baritone voice which he knows how to 


Lis pate h 


use to perf ction. 


the newcomer, who possesses a fine 
voice of high baritone quality, and knows how 
to use it, was certainly not found wanting. 
Telegraph. , 


Mr. Marion Green is both actor and singer, 
accomplishments not always found in com- 
bination. A rich baritone 
heard, other than speaking, in an air likely to 
make its mark as a favorite excerpt from the 
Sportsman 


voice was first 


opera. 


in his heroine is Mr. Messager 
fortunate. Rarely has a musical play been 
as well and suitably cast. Mr. Marion 
(sreen is an ideal Beaucaire, vivacious, witty, 
subtle, and audacious. He makes one feel 
that the air of smiling seriousness he wears is 
a reflection from the man’s nature, tranquil 
yet deep, and not merely put on with those 
satin coats and beflowered waistcoats he be 
comes so well. [lis baritone is very pleasant 
indeed, and he uses it with art. To him falls 
the valse song, “Red Rose,” the love motive 


Not only 


of the piece—a number that is like to bloom 
in popularity for many summers to come. 


kira 


\ir. Marion Green’s Beaucaire is the central 
thing in the present performance. He is singu- 
larly graceful and courtly, he has an excellent 
singing voice, and his finished technic of act- * 
ing is a joy to the eye. He always obtains 
his effects with the effort; 
nothing shows his mastery more conclusively 
than the way he has of becoming, not louder, 
but quieter when a vital point has to be driven 
further home.—Observer 


minimum of 
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Marion Green we have an ideal 
admirable alike in voice and stage 


Daily Mirror 


In Mr. 
Heaucaire, 


presence 


\ir. Marion Green is a manly and romantt 


lover and a really artistic singer.—Star 


lhe adventurous Frenchman is played by 
Mr. Marien Green, a rich toned baritone, who 


comports himself gallantly —Globe 


Marion Green sang with fine feeling, and 
of Miss Maggie Teyte nothing but praise can 
Chronicle 


be given 
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Remarkable Voice Discovered 
Through Scientific Method 


of Voice Analysis 


Voice of young singer an excellent 
exemplification of conclusions about 
voice analysis and a simple method of 
instruction. 


“Vera Crisler, soprano, pupil of Theophilus Fitz, re 
cently gave the following program at the Ebell Club of 
Los Angeles: ‘Waltz Song,’ from Gounod's ‘Romeo and 


Juliet’; the om vd scene from ‘Lucia’; ‘Thou Brilliant 
Bird,’ from David's ‘Pearl of Brazil’; ‘Shadow Song’ from 
Dinorah,’ and Bishop's ‘Lo, Here the Gentle Lark!’ The 


affair proved highly successful and the singer and her 
teacher were the recipients of much commendatory com 


ment 


“Miss Crisler also was given an informal hearing at 
Mr. Fitz's studio, before a number of Los Angeles music 
critics She substantiated to a remarkable degree the 
claims to serious consideration of Mr, Fitz's method of 
voice testing, by the application of scientific physical 
analysis, the latent possibilities of a singer 





VERA CRISLER 
SOPRANO 


“Up to hardly more than a year ago Miss Crisler was 
not aware that she possessed a singing voice; moreover, 
she could hardly ‘carry a tune.’ However, the deduc 
tions from Mr. Fitz's vocal tests, made at that time, 
showed her to possess such exceptional promise that she 
decided to place herself under his instruction 


“In view of what, by the usual indications, seemed an 
absolute lack of promising vocal material and of the brief 
period of study, Miss Crisler’s accomplishment, as shown 
on this occasion as well as at her recital, proved astound- 
ing. She shows a well-placed voice of pleasing timbre, 
power and surprising flexibility. The florid work was 
done with ease, smoothness and pleasing tone, and the 
numbers presented in good taste Sitenetnes. Miss Crisler 

ave an account of herself that promises much for her 
future She is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. B 
Crigler, of Klamath Falls, Oregon, Mr. Crisler being 
one of the wealthiest and most prominent citizens of that 
part of the country.”-——Pacific Coast Musician, 


Mr. Fitz's method of voice analysis is based upon 
purely physiological and psychological deductions, and 
predetermines whether it be worth while to begin or 
continue training a voice. Thus, those who have never 
had their voices trained or those who have studied for 
years but have not gotten more than ordinary results, 
will find the test to be of great practical as well as 
economic value. 


The voice of a person can be tested if the right infor- 
mation be given in the questionnaire, without Mr, Fitz 
hearing it or even secing the individual. A questionnaire 
blank will be mailed free upon request. 





Address: THEOPHILUS FITZ 
601-2 Majestic Building, Los Angeles, California 
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RUFFO, HIMSELF AT LAST, 
SCORES COMPLETE TRIUMPH 
IN MEXICO’S “HAMLET” 


Celebrated Singer Finally Overcomes Previous Diffi- 
culties and Creates a Sensation—“‘Norma,” with 
Raisa, a Sure Hit—“‘La Favorita” Revived— 
Raisa’s Benefit a Little Disappointing— 
“Andre Chenier” Brought to Life 


Mexico City, May 26, 1919—On Tuesday, May 20, 
“Norma” was given a second time at the Teatro Iris, with 
the same tremendous success as the previous week. The 
theater was packed with a representative gathering of the 
best class of Mexican and foreign society. Giorgio Polacco 
and his orchestra made an exceptional success. The great 
Raisa maintained her reputation and the performance was 
one continued tribute for her from the public. This has 
undoubtedly been the favorite opera of the season, In 
Mexico generally the opera public is not fond of repetitions 
and never goes wneg 3 than twice to hear the same thing, 
but in this instance “Norma” were given ten times the 
oo would go as Bia to hear it. 

Gabriella Besanzoni is a worthy collaborator of la Raisa 
and as an artist also stands high with this public. She 
was applauded continuously. In the second act she sang 
superbly with Raisa. In the third she was splendid and 
in the three continuous duets which she sustains with the 
soprano, her beautiful contralto voice was at its best and 
both singers came in for an equal share of applause. 
Besanzoni’s Adalgisa will not be forgotten in Mexico for 
many years. 

Dolci, the tenor, does well in “Norma,” especially in the 
finale of the duet with Adalgisa (first act) to which I have 
referred, and above all in the fourth act. Upon a further 
knowledge of this Italian tenor’s singing his voice proves 
to be infinitely clear and more sonorous in the high than 
in the middle and low tones, and in “Norma” he has to 
take them only on two or three occasions whereas in the 
soprano and even mezzo-soprano parts there are very difh- 
cult passages throughout the opera. Lazzari, as usual, 
was an excellent high priest, and the whole scale of his 
magnificent bass voice was heard in all its perfection 
which, as pointed out in my letter first criticising “Aida” 
is better now than a year and a half ago. 

Rurro Himsecr at Last, 


“Hamlet” is not an opera which is a money maker in 
Mexico, despite the fact that it is one of Titta Ruffo’s 
most complete triumphs, his Prince of Denmark being a 
real creation. Mexican musical critics have spoken fre- 
quently of the musical poverty of Thomas’ opera which 
really does not worthily interpret Shakespeare’s great 
drama, As a matter of fact, the music is not so much 
after all and though at times inspired Barbier and Carré’s 
work shows the effects of the many mutilations and changes 
which were necessary to make it possible as an opera. 
This must be the real and only reason for its lack of 
success, because Titta Ruffo is really at his best in this 
opera and makes of it a creation. The public, after going 
to the first “Hamlet” given, was full of praise for Ruffo, 
but not at all enthusiastic as to the piece itself; hence the 
small attendance at the second representation, though even 
then it was admitted that Ruffo did wonderful work and 
was better than in the first presentation. Then it was as 
I reported in my previous letter, that he made his speech, 
saying that the drinking song was not what he could really 
do with it. And on this occasion he confirmed completely 
his explanations and carried the public away with him in 
that part as he gave it on the night of May 21. The 
“brindisi” was simply perfect, in full voice, without exag- 
geration but without a trace of nervousness—in fact com- 
plete, clear and true. And the audience, which did not ex- 
pect such a quick proof of extraordinary talents on his 
part, gave him a heartfelt and prolonged ovation after the 
famous air. From then on there was one continued round 
of applause which grew with his final and definite triumph. 
Now we know the real Titta Ruffo. This is the Ruffo 
of many legends and the singer who earns $3,500 a night. 
The public left the theater that night more than satisfied 
with Ruffo's work in the second “Hamlet,” but wishing for 
other operas, 

“La Favorita” Reviven, 

On Thursday, May 22, Donizetti's “Favorita” was given 
for the first time this season. This opera has been a 
favorite here and it was offered with a good cast—Besan- 
zoni, Palet, Rimini and Lazzari. The public, however, 
stayed away, the only explanation being that the next 
night was Rosa Raisa’s serata d’onore, and a full house 
was expected. The public lost a chance to hear in Besan- 
zoni a great Leonora. She did wonders with her beauti- 
ful voice but after the romanza, “O mio Fernando,” the 
aspect of the empty house even affected her. On account 
of Lazzari, the public also made a mistake in not going 
to hear “La Favorita,” since he sang his part excellently 
as the Superior of the Convent of Compostella. 

Rarsa’s Benrrir PerroRMANCE, 

Rosa Raisa’s benefit on May 23, was far from being 
the social event it was expected to be, though artistically 
it had some importance. Failure this time was due to the 
program chosen by her, which was not the original one 
or what the public wanted. Another factor was the in- 
crease in prices merely because of a benefit to Raisa. 
First it was proposed to give “Norma,” in which Rosa 
Raisa had received the greatest acclaim a singer can 
look for, and the public was pleased with this choice. 
Then it was said that “Norma” would not be given be- 
cause the singer, whose benefit it was (and who had the 
right to choose her own program) thought it better to 
give single acts from several operas, naturally those in 
which she appeared at her best, as she did at her benefit 
last season. They re one act of “Norma,” “Trova- 
tore,” “Aida” and “Gioconda,” a program, which after all 

was not lacking in attraction. But the day before the 
benefit, Raisa advised the company that she would only 
sing in three acts of different operas, as four was too 
tiring. The performance was definitely announced with 
the first act of “Norma,” first part of the fourth act of 
“Trovatore” and the fourth act of “La Gioconda.”  Al- 
though Raisa is well liked, the public felt it had not been 
treated rightly either in its wishes, or its pocket book, 
since for two and a half acts (only a part of the fourth 
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act of “Trovatore” was to be given) people had to pay 
twelve dollars instead of ten; hence many decided to stay 
away. The result was that only the real enthusiasts were 
there, filling less than half the house. The pecuniary loss 
fell exclusively on the ticket agents, who lost four or five 
thousand dollars. 

Artistically her benefit was a success. She was greatly 
applauded in her admirable first act of “Norma” and 
equally so in “Trovatore,” finishing with a splendid fourth 
act of “Gioconda.” Her suicide aria was given with great 
dramatic feeling and was wildly applauded by the audi- 
ence, which declared that this fourth act of “Gioconda” 
by itself was worth the admission, She received many 
presents and an avalanche of flowers. The scene was con- 
verted into a bower when upon finishing “I! Trovatore,” 
Raisa came forward to thank the audience, and to publicly 
receive the flowers and presents from the company, 
admirers and friends. The Mexican Opera Company, 
Ltd., of which Jose del Rivero is manager, gave her a 
valuable diamond brooch. It is a pity that changes in 
the program kept so many people away from the benefit 
of one of the most popular singers. 

“ANDREA CHENIER” BrouGut To Lire. 

“Andrea Chenier,” Umberto Giordano’s beautiful opera, 
was given on May 24 to a good house, anxious to hear 
Titta Ruffo and the American soprano, who made her 
debut in this opera. Jucille Lawrence, the singer I refer 
to, was exclusively contracted to sing in Mexico Puccini's 
“Fanciulla del West,” but agreed to sing “Andrea Chen- 
ier,” as Edith Mason, who was to take the part of Mag- 
dalena de Coigny, was slightly indisposed last week. It 
was the first time Miss Lawrence had sung Giordano’s 
work. She studied it in four days. Her voice is especially 
good in the high register, and she did well on the whole, 
though nervousness prevented her from doing herself full 
justice at her debut. Titta Ruffo was the hero of the 
occasion in his role as Gerard. He is now acclimatized 
and used his splendid voice to its full capacity, with the 
result that he earned the unstinted applause of the house. 
The triumph of the evening lay with him, Polacco and his 
orchestra. 

Sunday, May 25, the Toreo ring had a record attendance 
with “Norma.” I have already thoroughly reviewed this 
opera and it only remains to be said that aspect of the 
Plaza de Toros on a spring afternoon with its great crowd 
was a sight to be remembered. 

Notes. 

Antonio Bagarozy, a well known theatrical agent resid- 
ing in New York, arrived here last Sunday on a business 
trip. He had a pleasant time coming down and says he 
is glad to be here again where his friends are many. 

Ricarvpo CABRERA. 





Penn’s Songs Possess an Appeal of Their Own 


In a very short space of time Arthur A. Penn’s name 
has become familiar to the discriminative singer be- 
cause of his exceptional talent in the writing of ballads 
that are different from the rest. Those that have an 
appeal of their own! 

“The Magic of Your Eyes” is still going well, but it 
has a great rival in its companion piece, “Smilin’ 
Through.” When such a singer as Reinald Werren- 
rath uses it on nearly every program, the song must 
be worthy of such recognition. On May 20, at the con- 
cert given by the National Electric Light Association, 
on the Million Dollar Pier, Atlantic City, N. J., Mr. 
Werrenrath used this charming ballad as an encore. 

Cyrena Van Gordon, mezzo-contralto of the Chicago 
Opera Association, expresses herself as being very 
pleased with Mr. Penn's newest song and says that she 
intends to sing it often. Cecil Fanning is also using 
“Smilin’ Through” as an encore when he does not pro- 
gram it, and has had especial success with it in Van- 
couver, Washington, Calgary, Altamont, Canada, and 
in Fargo N. Dak.; Spokane, Wash., and Victoria, B. C. 

Anna Louise Gillies, of Flint, Mich., calls “ ‘The 
Magic of Your Eyes’ one of the grateful songs.” At 
a recent concert given in Flint by Miss Gillies’ harp 
pupils, Carma Allshouse, a contralto, who assisted at 
the affair, sang the number with evident charm. 

Added to the list of better known artists who have 
found a place for it in their repertory, is the name of 
Constance Balfour, soprano. 

Edward Benedict, organist at the California Theater 
of San Francisco, has been using “The Magic of Your 
Eyes” for some time and reports that it always charms 
his audience, 


” 


Mme. Winetzkyja in Demand 


So successful have been the appearances of Maria 
Winetzkyja that on May 26 Louis Eckstein received the 
following telegram from Adolfo Bracale, Teatro Na- 
cional, Cuba: “Please do me a favor and release Maria 
Winetzkyja from contract, as she has been very success- 
ful here and I would like her to continue with me.” Mr. 
Eckstein immediately cabled back that under no circum- 
stances would he release Mme. Winetzkyja from her 
present contract. 

The Cubans are not shy to express their opinions, bad 
as well as good. After Winetzkyja made her debut she 
visited the Inglaterra, a fashionable restaurant in Havana, 
and in an instant she was recognized and all eyes 
turned to her, with shouts: “La Reina! Bravo! 
Winetzkyja.” At first she was both surprised and em- 
barrassed, but quickly gained control, she and her escort 
thanking her admirers. 


Miller Vocal Art-Science in Texas 


Miller Vocal Art-Science is well represented in 
Texas, Elsie McClanahan, artist-pupil of Adelaide Ge- 
scheidt, being instructor of voice in the College of 
Industrial Arts, Denton, Tex., where she has been re- 
engaged as assistant professor. She recently gave a 
program of classic and modern songs at the conserva- 
tory at Denton, singing, among others, such important 
works as Leroux’s “Le Nil,” Tschaikowsky’s “A 
Legend,” “Vissi d’arte” (Puccini), and four American 
songs by Fay Foster, Brewer, Bliss and Woodman, Sing- 
ers must think in Miller Vocal Art-Science, and studying 
singing through this method shows intellectual ca- 


pacity. 
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WARREN PROCTOR 


: On Tour with Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini from Coast to Coast 


Season 1919-1920 
AMERICA’S LEADING CONCERT AND ORATORIO TENOR 


WHO IS AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS, RECITALS, ORATORIOS AND FESTIVALS 





Press Comments of Appearance in Concert with the Chicago Opera Company at the Auditorium 
November 24, 1918, and Recital March 25, 1919 


PROCTOR MAKES GOOD AS SINGER OF Warren Proctor's very fine singing of “Il mio Tesoro,” from “I Hear You Calling Me” and all songs of its kind. A truly 


Mozart's “Don Giovanni,” was the marron glace in the bonbon golden record voice, that some far-seeing manager will doubt 
SONGS box. ess commercialize, realizing 1,000,000 per cent. on his original 


, 
—< Mr. Proctor gave an exhibition of the most refined vocal art investment. Proctor is a product of the Radanovits Studios 
s : . an amalgam made of suavity of tone only possible through Chicago Herald and Examiner 
Chicago Tenor in Recital Pay. 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 





perfect voice production, diction and enunciation _that 
the ear glad, a legato as smooth as velvet, sincerity of pur- By FREDERICK DONAGHEY 


pose and musical probity as rare as it is unaffected. Warren Proctor, if ever he learns the stage, will be a lovely 


By HENRIETTE WEBER. 

Warren Proctor at his recital Tuesday evening demonstrated Furthermore, Mr. Proctor sang the difficult aria as it is writ- cantor of many fine roles. His singing of : 
that he has made great strides in the art of singing since last ten, and found it unnecessary to make use of the interpajated “William Tell” was exquisite, with a on saat Mi “ad / _ ha 
year. And, furthermore, he showed that, however pleasant hfs last high B flat employed by most singers to win the hand roles fa which John McCosmeck ey Ae Y yr ° for bot 
contributions to the opera performance at the Auditorium may clap. Mozart did not write this note and Proctor made a big enough for opera to inte’ 1 pote Ft maui 1 om 
have been, he is distinctly a man for the concert hall. success without it. for the first half of a recent Sunday con oe ‘ ia A + 

He has in marked degree several of the most important Two encores in English followed the aria, both of them torium tell me that Proector’s sin in of ae 4 the a 
characteristics necessary to the successful concert singer—an given with great charm.—Chicago American, lads was a revelation in sheer tn f t 7 po >; 
ingratiating personality, a voice that appeals alike to musician style.—Chicago Tribune . . one am 
age to musical layman, and the ability to put over the words abate . . 
o son 

He has gained much in mastery of style, in poise and in 
qpaus finish. What Proctor now needs more than anything 
else is the sort of propaganda that shall turn his voice into 
a million-dollar proposition. That is now its potential value, 
speaking commercially. It remains for some astute manager 
to make it a reality. 

He sang all of the music in English at this concert, which 
was an added factor of his unmistakable success. His audience 
was cordial in the extreme, and many songs were repeated. 

C hicago Herald-Examiner. 


ot pure 


PROCTOR WINS AUDIENCE AT RECITAL 


By HERMAN DEVRIES 

Warren Proctor’s recital at Kimball Hall fast night was 
distinctly an artistic success. 

or my part, it was hardly a needed reassurance that my 
earlier opinion expressed in these columns was founded on 
Mr. Proctor’s sterling merits 

Young Mr. Proctor is ambitious—but for the ultimate best 
in his art. That is why he already sings like the refined artist 
who chooses the straight and narrow path of sincerity 

His entire program last night, comprising songs by French 
and German (as well as English and American composers) 
was sung in the English language. : 


Effect Not Weakened 


This translation of musical thought into the vernacular of 
the United States did not weaken their effect and point. On 
the contrary, delivered as they were with Mr. Proctor’s fine 
regard for enunciation and pure diction, their message 
reached perhaps a wider public than had they been sung in 
foreign languages. 

n the two classic arias leading his first and third groups, 
an aria from Mehul's “Joseph in Egypt,” and one from 
Mozart's “Magic Flute," Mr. Proctor gave us his delightful 
conception of the classic style, a simplicity and charm of 
delivery pleasantly colored by the velvety quality of his 
vo e 

This quality is particularly exquisite in mezza-voce, and 
was exhibited at its very best in the lovely Massenet “Oh! 
Si Les Fleurs avaient des Yeux" (Oh! Were the Flowers 
Given Eyes!"), which could easily have been repeated 


Boat Song Popular 

Dalcroze’s “Boat Song” was re-demanded 

That Mr. Proctor would be successful in the Mozart ari: 
was a foregone conclusion, for he had achieved one of his 
major triumphs with the “I! mio Tesoro” from “Don Gio 
vanni” at an Auditorium Sunday concert under Campanini's 
direction last winter. 

To sum up, all that Mr, Proctor does is beautifully phrased, 
charmingly sung, intelligently read, and received by the public 





By F. DONAGHEY. 

Warren Proctor’s singing is better and better as the seasons 
sass; and of discernible temperament he develops no trace. 
lis tenor is naturally good and musical; his study has been, 
results show, sane; and he might go a iong, long way if his 
equipment involved the gift for dramatizing his songs. He 
gave a recital last night in Kimball Hall, and was vocally 
delightful. Only John McCormack, of the tenors we know 
well, come to mind as one who might have done more with 
an aria from “The Magic Flute’ which was in the bill, Two 
songs by Mendelssohn also were put through with exquisite 
regard for their musical uses; and there was fine singing in 
other miscellany.—Chicago Tribune. 


CHICAGO TENOR GIVES RECITAL IN VER- 
NACULAR 


Warren Proctor, Member of Opera Company, 
Sings Program in English 
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By EDWARD C. MOORE, 

There is no apparent reason why Warren_ Proctor should 
not be one of the most popular singers in Chicago. His re 
cital at Kimball Hall last night showed him in the possession 
of all the elements of popularity; a nice taste in the selection 
of songs that register with the multitude; an excellent com- 
mand of the English language with which to make them reg 
ister; an agreeable stage presence; and, finally, a genuinely 











charming tenor voice, menos and jeraceful of type, with —_ with the sympathetic, warm cordiality that his modest. sin 
of power behind it when desired, capable at the same time cin eaten wie te taehite : ny 
of swinging to a high soft note with great ease and a reagee f SONG RECITAL BY PROCTOR William. aes shaved pon il accompaniments.— Chicago 
He is also a musician. He knows how to sing Mozart, an ae PB se : hicage 
when a singer can do this satisfactorily, few other songs have By MAURICE ROSENFELD. ’ . 
terrors for him. “O Wondrous Beauty Past Compare,” arom Warren Proctor, a Chicago tenor, favorably known as an PROCTOR WINS APPLAUSE IN SONG 
at agic Flute,” artea monstrating medium : : ie ee ag , 
test ‘night’ "Line the pte 7 b ypemy lg penn po in Ene intelligent singer, gave a_ song recital at Kimball Hall last RECITAL 
lish, a fact in itself enough to entitle Proctor to a credit mark evening before ° “y and ag seernelgs @ a 08 5 ean F eats at 
for having enough respect for his own language to sing in Mr. Proctor has frequently appeared in both concert a By KARLETON HACKETT 
ae ® ’ ‘ opera in this city, and has always acquitted himself with : we ay 
Warren Proctor has a genuine gift for singing songs, and 


it without reference to precedent. He gave-the excerpt a good 


: : : is ce y ed, of lyric quality and is 
performance, susta'ned, suave, with unbroken melodic curve, credit. His vo'ce is well trained, o 1 . 


especially pleasing in its upper register. His interpretations in his recital of last evening at Kimball Hall he sang a num 


ber of them excellently and to the great pleasure of the audi 














and sincere though not over-emotionalized expression. sl s - 
. how serious study and musical taste, and his diction is un an 
se 9 e BP & a . va a a a o * a P t an 
' “—_ - the rest of the Se taints was bag Bee plese usually clear. At last evening's concert all his numbers were cnee, Sas Speen One & Seeenee te wt or De we 
— | ‘nage dt oy es ‘of the few opportunities that une ave sung with English texts, and were, therefore, particularly en- pase» ‘ I 
in which lad one oO s i eC . 
joyable to the general public. 1 . ; 
ever given me of learning that French songs can be pleasing There were oratorio and operatic arias and a goodly num _Mr Proe tor made a good program covering a wide range 
though not sung in the French language. Admitting that the . ; S weite of songs, French, English, German and American, and he 
: ber of miscellaneous songs, from French and English writers, , 
audience was one of the most cordial on record, there was ‘ k sang all of them in English. He has reason for choosing his 
. I the recital t ke it orth while to be cordial and two groups of interesting American pie Among — native tongue for song, since he has learned how to enunciate 
Of twe oth “) oy " ~ : d the h arers immensely, one ‘The Fairies Have Never a Penny to Spe nd, by Theodora 80 distinctly that you can understand what he has to say 
‘os S gon P+ William I ote “eh > other by the Chi- Sturkow-Ryder, and “Autumn in the Garden,” by William Les- The lighter ‘songs he san with fine. appreciation of the 
was by the eee, «non ~ Hy woe ter, both Chicago musicians (the latter also doing commendable ie: ve the er adhe rs po sai” Coadiians Bit 
“i aeengge Speoeias rae =F a deal eaeatber of the Chi service as the accompanist of the evening), were very well oo dar Bac atas i — ie he > — a enge ath ong 
na On ASSO i tion, mand a fairly “tre uent soloist with a : ; he de sired, for when he called on his voice for power there 
sae? hs — bs ew 1 Mr. Proctor showed versatility, artistic poise and easy stage Bigss ms . 
various choral organizations. He would seem at all times to A Fath ” was a sense of effort and the tone lost quality His voice 
he tious 1 intelligent student of his art. He was manner, and his singing of Land of My Father, oo has not great range nor volume, but within its limits, which 
gph Dh igen ergy = Bessy hh tye ngene ‘4 aa : Mehul’s “Joseph in Egypt,” though taken a little too . . ’ : 
a much better singer last night because more assured, than lowly, the “O Wondrous Beauty Past Compare,” from Mo Mr. Proctor understands very well, he sings delightfully As 
he was last season, and there is reason to believe that he will poo M: agic Flute * the boat eon . be oe “Th ‘tee was said above, he has a gift for singing songs and he is 
2 ~ — " "hae oy Za a . a s 5 ‘a . 4 of . , - oe J 
be better still next season.—Chicago Daily Journal. Moonlight, * by Mendelssohn, and “My Heart, Ah Yo Not manne — — ! A yee o- aa lll 
Sorrow,” by Reis, found much favor and the last was re ' oe area th a . 
: “caus , . o Pa I ecto e¢ sm 
WARREN PROCTOR THE FAVORITE IN demanded. The recital was a very enjoyable musical affair oe —y' a Peg Mel - G ig aa «Mee a 
GROUP OF ABLE SINGERS Chicago Daily News. as well as Mr. Proctor has a valuable work to do in the musi 
“ge 2 DE world. There was not only applause of marked cordialify after 
; woe By HERMAN DEVRIES. WARREN PROCTOR PROVES A WINNER each song. but a number of encores had to be added. It was 
Warren Proctor, American, from Chicago, Ill., modestly but By HENRIETTE WEBER a successful recital.—Chicago Evening Post 
most deservedly shone as the central effulgence in a group of ’ y ot ° — we : "ae na 6a : 
operatic lights at Campanini’s big all-afternoon concert yes- Chicago singers are coming into their own, at least to a To Warren Proctor, the gifted Chicago tenor, goes the lion s 
terday. certain extent, over at the Auditorium. At last Sunday's four share of the afternoon's success More deserving success has 
The concert, advertised as an international song feast, lived teen-carat concert, in the second half, Warren Proctor, the seldom heen bestowed, for Mr. Proctor accomplished some 
up to its heralding. Eight nations and fourteen individuals Chicago tenor, who for several seasons has had the right to remarkable singing in the Il mio Tesoro” from “Don Gio 
were represented. place the mag-c label “of the Chicago Grand Opera Company” vanni His is refined vocal art of a high order, coupled with 
It was a great success. Giving the palm of palms to Warren in his advertisements, but has not had a chance to do much a tenor voice of exquisite, velvety quality, used with art and 
Proctor is only justice. I heard eight among the fourteen else, came through easily as a final winner, quite bringing ease, and diction that is a joy to listen to. He modestly added 
singers featured. All these singers deserved their success, down the house by his lovely singing. His is the kind of two of the many encores 80 furiously demanded by the audi 
But for me, and evidently for the discerning public as well, voice and diction that can put the right sentimental thrill into tors.—Musical Courier. 
H. T. Parker, the eminent critic of the Boston Transcript, recently reviewed Warren Proctor’s singing as ar yet i : 
Mr. Proctor could sing, as has no other tenor coming this way in many a year. His voice is in the flower of youthful 


freshness, clear, bright, lightly resonant, he is more skillful with it than many a young lion of the concert hall.—May 27, 1919 





NOTE :—The above newspaper criticisms are exact reproductions and have not been distorted, being reproduced in their entirety 
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Liten Names Company for New York Season 


Carlo Liten, the Belgian tragedian, who has already made 
known his intention of giving a season of repertory at 
the Lenox Little Theater, New York, beginning in Decem 
ver, announces the engagement of the following artists as 

embers of his company: Yvonne Garrick, of the Comedie 
Francaise, Paris, and already well known in New York on 
iccount of past appearances with the Theatre Francais 
nd the Theatre du Vieux Colombier; Marguerite Sovret, 


of the Theatre de Louvre, Pari Beatrice De Haultois 
vho has given recitals of monologues in New York; Mme 
Frank Payey; Marjorie Patterson, who scored so pro 
nouncedly in the Winthrop Ames production of “L’Enfant 
Prodigue” at the Little and Booth Theaters a few season 
ack: Leon Kennay, the baritone, known here as a delight 
ful singer of French songs, but who has had stage expe 
rience abroad, and Paul Leyssac, the French-Canadian poet 
ind actor, who has played in New York productions befor: 


MUSICAL COURIER 


It is said that the subscriptions already received guar- 
antee a successful season financially, and the excellent play- 
ers with whom M. Liten is surrounding himself would seem 
to insure productions of a highly artistic nature. 

The designs for the scenic sets are now being prepared 
by Ruth Brenner, a young artist from San Francisco, who 
has had much experience in the West, but who has re- 
cently opened a studio in New York. 


Art Publication Announces New Music 


The Art Publication Society has just issued some new 
numbers in its Progressive Series of Piano Lessons 
There are two pieces, “Catch Me,” and “The Little Co- 
quette,” from Wilson G. Smith’s series of “Happy Child- 
hood,” which show the fine musical taste and ingenuity 
in working with limited means typical of Mr. Smith's 
Henry Holden Huss con 


vork hese are grad 1b. 
Besides 


tributes “Orientale,” one of ‘three bagatelles. 
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being an agreeably melodious character piece, it consti- 
tutes a splendid arpeggio study for the left hand (grade 
3b). Constantin von Sternberg’s “Minuet of Ye Olden 
Tyme” (grade 3a) is a charming and delightful number, 
just what one would expect from a musician of his splen- 
did taste. In Thurlow Lieurance’s “A Spring Suite,” 
there are two little pieces, published together—“A May 
Day Stroll,” and “The First Violet” (grade 2a). The 
second, beginning with a three measure period, is bound 
to astonish little folks who are just beginning to learn 
the intricacies of rhythm. 


Three Festival Dates for Idelle Patterson 
Idelle Patterson, a popular soprano of New York City, 
was engaged for the Maine, Orlando and Akron festivals. 
Her success at the Orlando event was such that she has 
ilready been re-engaged for next season. 




















LT heac napshots were taken of this very 


Vetropolitan Opera soprano while she was singing 
California, where she made a distinct success and gained 


scores of new admirers as well as at every stopping off 
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“Well, it might be considered a good like- 
ness” (of the cactus). 














Steps leading to the old belfry, Carmel 
Mission. 
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aaeter view of the University. 


point on her recent Pacific Coast tour. She was enthu- 
siastically acclaimed by the critics of the press and she 
will long be remembered as one of the most satisfying 


prima donnas that the West has ever heard. 





“It's ite i 
polite to point when alone this a-way,” 
& a- y. 


An early morning start. 
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OSCAR SEAGLE 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
WINTON & LIVINGSTON 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


Oscar Seagle, the American 
baritone, is classed as a master 
of song. In the finish of his 
singing, the perfection of his 
phrasing and his wonderful 
command of expression and 
diction, he reaches the heights 
of true genius. His pro- 
erammes are invariably inter- 
_ esting, and his performances 

) beyond praise. 


~ ey! 
, } COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 


London Office: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E, C 





Oscar Seagle makes records 
exclusively for Columbia. 
Any Columbia Dealer will 
gladly play for you any of his 
selections, so you can judge 
for yourself the exquisite 
Columbia tone and fidelity of 
reproduction. 






A Few Suggestions 


Carry Me Back to Old Virginny and \ A5779 
Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming 12 in., $1.50 


I’se Gwine Back to Dixie and \ A1570 
Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal 10 in., $1.00 


O Sole Mio (Oh, Sun I Love). In English, } A5676 
and 'Tis the Day 12 in., $1.50 


Prologo (Prologue). From ‘‘Pagliacci,"’ \ A5547 
and Hamlet. (Drinking Song.) 12 in., $1.50 


New Columbia Records on Sale the 10th and 20th 
of every month 


Columbia | 
Records 
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MAN OK’D BY HEMPEL 


Confessions of a Musical Black Sheep Who Finds 
His Fleece as White as Snow 


By WILLIAM LAWRENCE 











lo begin with, | am a business man-—just a Common, 


cvery day business man, who up to the present writing has 
Leen able to keep the wolf far enough away from the door 
o 1 can't hear him howl. I have been able to induce 
Dun’s and Bradstreet’s to move me up cautiously and care- 
fully in the financial alphabetical scale. I have kept my 
church pew al! the year around, whether I used it or not. 
| am, | believe, a respected member of several clubs and 
tolerated on the golf links of one that has faster, if not 
I buy bonds to the limit, toss in my coppers 


better players 
Salvation Army drives; vote 


for the Y M, ¢ A. and 
whenever I get a chance 

In brief, | try to do my bit for my fellowmen, my family 
i am what might be called a worthy and 
respected citizen until the music season begins. Then the 
scorn, the tongue of wrath and the condemna 
classical lands on me. For years | have stood 
But the worm has turned; the black 
the prodigal son awaits the fatted 
but so are my emotions, 


and my country 


finger ot 
tion of the 
it in grouchy silence 
sheep has become white ; 
calf. The metaphors are mixed 
with exultation in the lead 
Prima Donna Listens UNSHOCKrD. 


For my status in the music world has been O.K’d by 10 
less a person than Frieda Hempel—the great Metropolitan 
oprano—the most sensible woman in the world! She says 
{ am reasonable and logical, which I rather suspected; and 
more than that—she says that all the time I have been a 
true music lover, and simply didn’t know it 

“Why dan't you like to go to concerts?” Miss Hempel 
asked me. She had consented to receive me in her home 
on Central Park West, to discuss “a musical matter of 
great importance.” My tirade against concerts and concert 
goers, in behalf of the tired business man, had been duly 


delivered, She had listened politely and unshocked—and 
then went after the why-ness of the thing 
“Well, to be frank,” I told her, “I don't like to go to 


concerts because I don't like to dress up. I get home tired 
at night, and | want to have my dinner and settle down in 
an easy chair for a quiet evening. And then the first thing 
my wife says to hurry up—we’re going to a con- 


| know 
it upsets all my plans. 


Naturally, 
RopinGc IN 

“What a shame,” said Miss Hempel, and she said it as 
though she meant it, too, “Of course one hates to be dis- 
turbed that way. It would be so much nicer if they would 
only let you know beforehand,” 

I told her they used to—I had to confess it 
simply set my foot down then and there and said I 
wouldn't go; so now they waited until the last minute, 
trying to rope me in on that old story about a ticket that 


cert 
THE UNCULTURED. 


but I.had 


cost $2.20 being wasted 


“It does seem a pity,” she sort of reflected, “when so 
many peop ile would be so delighted to go to concerts,’ 

“Well, then, why doesn't my wife take them, instead of 
me?” | demanded. 

“But she'd so much rather go with you,” Miss Hempel 
miled, and I must say she has a very winsome way of 


smiling 
Miss Hempel is a true blonde—if there ever was one. 


Not the dull, drab blonde type that looks all washed out, 
but the kind that fairly shimmers with sunshine. The kind 
that makes you fall into these poetical expressions. A 
remarkably pretty woman, too. Perhaps I omitted to state 
that was one reason why I chose Miss Hempel when I 
started out to have this momentous question settled. My 
wife and my mother and my mother-in-law, not to men- 
tion a few other female relatives, had resolved that be- 
cause I did not madly flock to concerts, I was not only 
unmusical, but uncouth and uncultured and wholly devoid 
of the finer feelings. 
Turee Reasons—ANp A WIFE, 


but I wanted somebody with authority 
to pass on it; somebody competent to judge as to my 
musical greatness, and after looking over the supply of 
the world’s greatest prima donnas, I picked out Frieda 
Hempel, because: (one) the critics and everybody else 
said that when she got up to sing, she delivered the goods ; 
(two) because she was a beauty—and if one must discuss 
disagreeable subjects, why not discuss them with a beau- 
tiful woman; and (three), and principally, because she 
had not been married long enough to get tired of her hus- 
band and so look for perfection in other men that Fate 
flung across her path. I may be musically uncultured and 
uncouth, and be justified in getting mad at my wife once 


Maybe | 


was 
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in a while, but it is one of those “till death do you part” 
marriages—and | didn’t want to lure any woman on, not 
even a prima donna. 


To get back to the matter under consideration—Miss 
Hempel asked me why men hated to “dress up” to go 
anywhere with their wives, for women just loved to—and 
that clothes made such a difference in one’s feelings. 

Risinc Axnove A Four-1n-HAnp. 
They do. I never realized it so much before as I did 


then, looking at the fluffiest, daintiest, coolest looking gown 
I ever saw, all ruffles and frills. My wife almost got mad 
again when | tried to describe it. She says Frieda Hem- 
pel doesn’t wear fluffy clothes at all—her gowns are all 


lines. Anyway, they are all right; and if the women are 
all crazy about them—as she says they are—the women 
have some sense, that’s all I can say. 


Miss Hempel says you don’t dress up for the sake of 
dressing up; but just to get away from the work-a-day 
clothes; and when you know you are dressed all right 
you just forget all about it. She says that a costume that 
wasn't right would almost spoil the singing of an opera 
role for her, that a beautiful gown is even more important 
on the concert stage, and that you can’t sing or talk or 
be at your best unless you're dressed just right 

If | had had on my new green tie, I'd have been a little 
more at ease, I think, but I was rather proud of my suit, 
and tried to rise above the antiquity of the four-in-hand 
I was getting the last few wears out of. 

“Men are naturally so musical,” began Miss Hempel. 

“What?” said I. “Do you really mean it? 

“Certainly,” she said. “I never knew a man yet that 
wouldn't follow a band; and a man is a natural born 
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whistler; and just think of all the male quartets in the 
country, and there aren’t many—” 
Witp ANIMAL SonGs. 

“Female quartets,” I put in, when she hesitated. 

“That I have ever heard of,” she went on. “And men 
love to sing whenever they get together for a long even- 
ing; and they sit around the camp fires and just make the 
woods ring with melody.” 

“Granted,” I said. “Granted. 
things you sing on the concert stage. 
didn’t mean her—but all concert singers. “Now, we men 
sing things that everybody knows,” I explained, “ ‘The Long, 
Long Trail’”—and if she hadn't made a record of that; 
thought it was fine—“And ‘Dixie,’ I told her’—and she 
produced clippings to show that “Dixie” was considered 
her most thrilling encore, and she’s making a record of 
that, too. 

“How about ‘Climbing Up the Golden Stairs’ ?” I asked 
her. She said she hadn't got to that, but she knew the 

“Little Alabama Coon” and “My Old Kentucky Home,” 
and if I'd get her a copy of the one I sang— Then I told 
her how we fellows used to sit around in the moonlight 
and imitate the frogs and tree-toads and all the wild ani- 
mals; and she said she had a couple of bird songs that 
imitated everything and were lots prettier. And so we 


But they don't sing those 
I told her “you” 
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talked, she matching everything I offered with something 
just like it, only better. 
An Aviator’s ARIA, 


Then I lit into the classical stuff. Her mouth puckered 
provokingly several times while I was expostulating, and 
then she threw back that golder head of hers and laughed 

a clear, joyful, rippling laugh that made me laugh too. 
It’s the kind of a laugh you’d go miles to hear. My wife 
says I don’t have to—I can take her to hear “The Daughter 
of the Regiment” and “The Cobbler and the Fairy” right 
over at the Metropolitan Opera House on Thirty-ninth 
street. 

To make a long story short—Miss Hempel introduced 
me to the classics, so-called. She started to tell me about 
them, and I asked her to “show me.” So she went right 
over to the piano, and ran up and down the keys and then 
we were off on Verdi—and one of his big arias, “Ernani, 
Fly With Me.” Not an aviation ditty, but about as high 
She also taught me how to pronounce that word—ah-ri-ah 

which made the music easier to listen to from the start. 
The trouble with most classical music is that even if you 
do enjoy it, you can’t talk about it afterward without a 
pronouncing dictionary. 

Then Miss Hempel sang the Proch “Theme and Varia- 
tions.” I’m strong for Proch now, and stronger for the 
variations. I fell for a group of French songs and ac- 
tually wanted one of them over again, but the no encore 
rule was in effect. And when she sang that Zuni “Indian 
Invocation to the Sun God” I got right up and stood at 
salute. I’ve been down in the Southwest and looked 
across those millions of miles of desert to the sun just as 
the old Indian did—and it got me. 


RECONSIDERING AN OFFER. 


1 told her they had asked me to be one of the directors 
of a Music Festival Association up in Connecticut, where 
I live in the summer, and I thought perhaps I would re- 
consider it if they would have the concerts in the evening so 
| could go. She says nearly all the festivals are evening 
affairs now, as so many men asked that they be given a 
chance to enjoy the music as well as pay for. it. 

The prima donna said she always liked to see a lot of 
men out in the audience. She admitted maybe some of 
them may have hated to dress up and come—and maybe 
some hated to come anyway—but nobody seemed to enjoy 
good music better than men did once they got into the 
spirit of it. She further said that there was nothing so 
good to brush all the cobwebs out of the mind and put the 
brain in good working order as an evening of music. 


A Few Extras—Anpd THEN ONE, 


I had intended to suggest her arranging a special pro- 
gram of lighter music to induce men to come to concerts, 
but I already realized it wouldn’t do. She said NO 
NEVER—she wouldn't think of such a thing; that only 
the best music was good ¢nough for man. 

And then she sang “The Blue Danube.” By request, 
I might add. It made all the waltz songs I thought had 
so much dash in them look like thirty cents. I wanted to 
hear “Dixie’—my grandmother was a Southerner—and 
the “Last Rose of Summer’’—and then she threw in one 
herself—“Home, Sweet Home.” 

“Do you mean to tell me said my wife, when | 
related the story of my breaking into high C society—‘“do 
you mean to tell me ” and there words failed her. 

“Why not?” said I, impressively. “Why shouldn’t I ask 
her to sing to me? Am 1 not going to be one of the lead- 
ing musical factors in every community in which we live; 
am I not geing to be a regular concert goer, a perfect 
fiend for culture? Subscribe to all the symphonies and 
music series you wish, my dear—and I'll be there.” 


or Tik—ANp Heart. 


A CHANGE 


“And you had the audacity to ask her to give you a 
concert worth thousands of dollars?” 

“Why not?” said I. “Why not?” as I nonchalantly 
readjusted my green tie—I had changed it. My financial 
gall fairly overwhelmed me in retrospect, but I flatter my- 
seli I did not show it. 

“What's thousands of dollars to Frieda Hempel,” said I, 
“compared to singing to a real music lover like me, a cul- 
tured gentleman who has a soul overflowing with finer 
feelings and a dress suit that is going to the tailor’s for 
concert preparedness tonight? What's thousands of dol- 
lars to a radiant prima donna when it comes to having 
the honor of whitewashing a musical black sheep and re- 
storing sweetest harmony to an otherwise perfect family? 
Bring on your concerts—and damned be he who first says 

old! . Enough!” 


Eighty-four Dates for Gates During Season 

Lucy Gates finished her present season of eighty- 
four concerts in Phoenix, Ariz., recently, immediately 
after which she journeyed to her shack in the Grand 
Canyon. 
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Some of the Season’s Notices: 
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The audience rose as Mrs. MacDowell entered, thus giving Peru's distinguished guest of last Wednesday, Mrs. Mac As no one else has ever done, Mrs. MacDowell pictured 
expression to their admiration for her, as well as for the Dowell, is spending her life in presenting the gospel of art as the glowing heart and waxen leaves of the flowers that 
greatest American composer. an integral element of national life. After drawing her pic inspired “To a Water Lily and caught and harnessed for 

Mrs. MacDowell’s interpretations of her husband’s compo ture of the lovely mountain village where MacDowell did a moment the spirit of The Will o° the Wisp The 
sitions are ideal, her wonderful pedaling producing most much of his work, Mrs. MacDowell proved herself an inter Ladies” MMusle Chub did ; us thing when it made a 
unusual effects. To students and lovers of music, the rare pretative artist of high rank by playing superbly a beautiful . ‘ } aye ~~ on 8 é eect bt 5 in aoe 

# opportunity enjoyed ldst evening will ever remain one of MacDowell program. The various moods of this most imagi . o a vey age: an avenis « 18 onjerab Le os 
the brightest spots in the history of Port Huron’s musical native composer in turn laid the audience under their spell ducationa auy Ukiahoman gee ‘ 
attainments.—T7imes-Herald, Port Huron, Mich., Dec. §, 1918. Lovers of MacDowell felt themselves the richer fer having Iglg 

: heard the best possible interpretation of his thought.—The 
>» r A " . 2 

Mrs. MacDowell’s technic is excellent, and the listener Peru Normalite, Peru, Neb., Feb. 25, 1919. " mt rte veritable triumph Ra ™ yy ag Be 
grows so absorbed in the sentiment she portrays that no . nee papersese every ?_—— nage -_ > o i — He 
thought is voluntarily given fe anything else. Perhaps no In the execution of her husband's compositions, the per rer life t promote the cre “= ar #y 1s - ny 4 Ma, 
one else could understand and interpret her husband's work fect interpretation of a spirit which she thoroughly under interpretation of many of the beautifu compen bon P ae 
quite as sympathetically as Mrs. MacDowell.—Beacon Jour- stood, Mrs. MacDowell submerged her own personality in a — maevens we Mee ggret = age J a. 4 ad rs 
nal, Akron, Ohio, Jan. 30, 1919. the creative genius of America’s greatest composer, at th« spe 4 oy Mrs, MacDowel - et ye : ed - tl 

a High School last night. So closely were the creator and thc with her tonal effects governec aad controllee slig 
. : Te medium of reproduction allied, that dissemination was impos interpretative shading by the mentality of a macere, Mail 

Over six hundred members and friends of the Tri-City sible, Throughout her program Mrs. MacDowell played in fected, well rounded musician.-Nevada, Mo,, Daily a 
Musical Association, gathered last evening in the ballroom of brilliant and masterful style. The artist’s manner in. pre March 25, 1919 
the Hotel Blackhawk, felt a close — a ideend senting her cause was both frank and pleasing, and it was 
} rg Be ar cadets bo 9 Pgh gp easy to imagine that a personality like he rs might make prac Mrs. Edward MacDowell gave a recital before one of the 

. tical this dream of MacDowell, the idealist and great com most enthusiastic audiences ever present in Danvill 
they listened to the brilliant lecture recital of his widow. poser.—Tulsa Daily World, Tulsa, Okla, Feb. 26, 1919. se Pear nee ara Oe eee Et contalend 
Following her delightful program, Mrs, MacDowell played ust before playing cach pi Es } — s 
a number of encores in response to the pleading of her ——— the cause of its inspiration and gave, in a most Ms cresting 
audience, and as a final sehaber the difficult andante move Mrs. MacDowell played her entire program with a finish way, hints on how to appreciate the poetic ne of the - 
ment from the “‘Keltic Sonata.’’ She brought out with the and perfection of technic that drew the most enthusiastic masterpieces. Her every word was carefully me tet and 
true artist sense the harmony and depth of the MacDowell applause from her audience. She proved herself a péanist treasured as falling from the lips of ane vest ec no oe all 
music. Her interpretation was moure, and, he of indi of wens, footing ene tone.—Evening Herald, Albu cepa = Fac entoee memere Ot ye cher she 1 
vidual charm.—Daily Times, Davenport, Ia., Feb. 13, 1919 querque, N. Mex., March 3, 1919. woet-co , é ¢ 5 t as 2 gl9 
. P El Paso music lovers enjoyed a rare treat last night whep 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell played tor a large umber of Mrs. Edward MacDowell appeared in recital. Of all the Mrs. Bdward MacDowell is better eble than eny one to 
Burlington music lovers at the Congregational Church yes interpreters of MacDowell, Mrs. MacDowell heads the list interpret her husband’s music. She made the most pleasing 
terday afternoon. Her program was charming, and she El Paso Times, El Paso, Tex., March 5, igtg. impression as she told in her simple, realistic way of her 
played the varied numbers €xquisitely. Burlington Hawkeye, - wonderful husband, and their interest ( the MacDowell fun 
Burlington, la., Feb. 16, 1919. Okmulgee members of the Music Club were most fortu for the purpose of promoting creative work among people of 

— >. nate in being able to have Mrs. MacDowell appear before genius.—Hartford Daily Courant, Hartford, Conn ipril 

The individual charm and deep sincerity displayed by them, since her personal charm and enthusiastic feeling of 1919 
Mrs. Edward MacDowell made an unforgettable impression fellowship in arf, bee awakened a greater interest in the 
on her large audience when she told the story of her hus- creative genius of America. A; ; 
band’s life and ideals, to which all listened with intense Mrs. MacDowell played her program as only one who was Her interpretations were exquisite p and mi 1 ae sh at 

a interest, but still greater interest, if that be possible, was so near, and who listened daily to his teaching, could in inigceten Set ee ues was yon at solu on 

= displayed in her interpretation of the MacDowell music, both terpret the MacDowell works. Having been her husband's cepity ang mex of & 4 disel: nil rhe a - Ay Wie 
because of the familiarity of the audience with mest of the art critic. it can be truthfully said that when she plays without ostentation anc ~ “_ : ne —_ ilen ; ¢ : 
numbers and the fact that they were played as the composer MacDowell himself might be living and breathing again in rhythm and tone Pate wore Ty eon Ome rit ae 7, iy doril 

=I wished them to be played.—Lincoln Daily Star, Lincoln, Neb., ae ompoumens. Okmulgee Daily Democrat, Okmulgee, ee throughout é imes, Bay Cil 1 pri 
Feb. 21, 1919. Okla., March 14, 1919. 26, 19 
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program which had been arranged and showed the pow- 


EMPORIA’S FESTIVAL A KANSAS ACHIEVEMENT ers of the conductor as well as those of the orchestra. 


Other works of particular interest were the “Afternoon 
cf a Faun,” Debussy; several excerpts from the opera 


Fifth Annual Event of the College of Emporia Attracts Large Audiences—Oberhoffer and His Orchestra a “Shanewis,” Cadman, and the Caucasian sketches of Ip- 


Feature—Harriet McConnell, Albert Lindquist, Herman Beyer Hane and Emma Noe the Soloists 
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politoft-Ivanoff. The soloists were Herman Beyer Hane, 
cellist, and Emma Noe, soprano. 

The evening concert opened with the Mozart G minor 
symphony, followed by the Handel “Dettingen Te Deum,” 
sung by the College of Emporia Oratorio Society, accom- 
panied by the entire orchestra under the leadership of 
Dean D. A. Hirschler. This interesting work, originally 
composed as a thanksgiving for peace, was especially 
apropos at this time and the chorus gave a strong ren- 
dition of the work. Dean Hirschler had already gained 
an enviable reputation through his masterly conducting 
tor years with the New York Symphony, and recently 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. Corporal Fin- 
lay Campbell was the soioist. Other numbers by the 
orchestra were “The St. Francis Legend,” Liszt; “Dance 
Macabre,” Saint-Saéns, and theme and variations, op. 55, 
Tschaikowsky. 

On May 28 the Opera Society of the college gave 
De Koven’s “Robin Hood” with a cast of ten and chorus 
of thirty, supported by a local orchestra. This was given 
in complete style (all the costumes and scenery being 
imported for the occasion) under the management of the 
dean of the School of Music. Singers deserving special 
mention are Florine Richards as Maid Marian, Lillian 
Wilhelm as Allan-a-Dale, Ralph Smalley as the Sheriff. 
All in all, it was a most creditable performance. 

These festivals have been held in Emporia for the past 
five years, with increasing musical prestige and local pop- 
ularity, until now they stand out in Kansas as one of the 
great musical achievements of the State. The College 
of Emporia stands back of this movement financially, 
which serves as a means of culture for the entire student 
hody and the community as a whole, D. A. H. 





Résumé of the Hinkle 1918-19 Season 


Florence Hinkle, the American reer gs who disproved 
he theory that they “never come back” by returning tri- 
umphantly to the concert stage last year with a season of 
unusually fine appearances, this season surpassed her tri- 
umphant re-entry year and concluded her 1918-19 dates 
at Bethlehem, Pa., on June 7. Among her important en- 
gagements might be mentioned the three performances of 
“The Messiah” within a week—in Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia. Miss Hinkle scored again as soprano solo- 
ist in the “Peace” concert, “The Brotherhood of Man,” 
presented by Walter Damrosch at Carnegie Hall, March 
13 and 15, and not only sang the difficult role in Beetho 
ven's ninth symphony and the “Benedictus,” from that 
composer’s “Missa Solemnis,” with but one day’s inter- 
inission, but on the intervening day rushed to Pittsburgh, 
where she sang with the Pittsburgh Arts Club. There 
were two appearances with the Detroit Symphony in Jan- 
uary and February, following her successful annual New 
York Recital at Aeolian Hall, where the soprano presented 
sixteen new songs which had never been heard on any 
stage before. 

Other important recital dates included Jackson, Mich.; 
'ancaster, Pa.; Manchester, Mt. Pleasant, Mich.; Detroit, 
Mich., and St. louis, Mo. There were also recitals in 
Washington, D. C.; Montgomery, Ala.; Forsyth, Ga.; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; and Richmond, Va. On May 3 there Was a 
recital in Orange, N. J., and May 13 found the soprano 
in Kalamazoo, Mich. The spring festival engagements in 
cluded Fitchburg, Mass., Springfield, Mass., and the Evan 
ston North Shore Festival. 





East Orange (N. J.) Youngsters Please 


The piano pupils of Cornelia V. Hutchings, assisted 


(Above) Interior of Chapel, the College of Emporia, showing stage used in festival. (In panel) Dean Daniel A, Hirschler, by Mrs. Schuyler Imbrie, soprano, and Charles Ha ler 
y Mrs. ochuyler wie, sopre » § aries asier, 


who directed the festival (Relow) Performance of De Koven's 


“Rol Hood,” ] 28. 1919 RP ee ; - 
rons Heed,” given May 28, 1918. violinist, were heard in a very enjoyable concert at the 


Woman’s Club House, East Orange, N. J., on Satur- 


Ikmporia, Kan, May 31, 1919.—The first program ot two years ago with the New York Symphony Orchestra, day, May 10. There were many pupils who performed 
the M iy Music Festival, which was held in the new Gothic fully lived to the reputation he ‘established at. that much to their teacher’s credit, but one young one who 
College Chapel, consisted of a song recital by Harriet time. attracted particular attention was Caroline Wickware, 
McConnell, contralto, and Albert Lindquist, tenor. Miss The afternoon of May 20 was given over to Mr. Ober- who was first heard in Nevin’s “Narcissus” and later in 
McConnell made a splendid impression. Mr, Lindquest hoffer’s forces and the soloists. The G minor symphony a duet for two pianos, Wachs’ mazurka, the second part 
who sang the solos in Verdi's “Requiem” at the colleg of Kalinnikoff, a richly colorful work, opened the modern beit.g played by Miss Hutchings. 
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Sings With Great Success in 


LOTTA MADDEN’S VOICE HAS SERENE 
PURITY OF TONE REACHING PER- 
FECTION OF VOCALISM 


Her voice is a singular organ in its dual suggestion of two opposing 
types of singers; Florence Hinkle, whose perfections of vocalism are well 
nigh prime, and Matzenauer, who luxuriates in a golden magnificence of 
vote Miss Madden sings with a serene purity of tone and with a con 
acience of intonation that keeps her as close to the pitch as Kreisler’s 
how Walter Anthon cattle Post-Intelligencer 


LOTTA MADDEN IS PREMIER OF SONG 
Soprano Shows Remarkable Qualities of Tone in 


Concert 
It is in the great dramatic songs that call for abundant voice, str ng 
ontrolled emotion and deep understanding that Lotta Madden is a revela 


LOTTA MADDEN 


“Three Cikics of the YWorthueot 





tion, for, while giving full value to every phase of expression, she is 
ible to give her audience the great floods of song that only a wonderfully 
endowed singer may do without exaggeration. Again and again Tuesday 
night she rose to heights that fairly swept the audience to their feet. 


Bennie Newell, Tacoma News-Tribune. 


NEW YORK SOPRANO CHARMS BIG 
AUDIENCE 


Apart from the excellence of the work of the choir, last night’s concert 
will remain a pleasing memory to music lovers by reason of the artistic 
treat furnished by Lotta Madden. Her winning personality made itself 
felt as soon as she appeared, and before her first few notes were complete 
the artist had placed herself en rapport with her audience, and aroused 
an enthusiasm which increased with each of her numbers, culminating in 
an ovation on her final appearance.—Victoria, B. C., Times. 
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Her Most Successful Season 1918-19 














Engagements filled during that period as follows: 
CONCERTS 


Feb. 9, New York City. | May 7, Cleveland, O. Mar. 23, Providence, R. I. 
Feb. 23, New York City. | Sept. 2, Ocean Grove, N. J. Mar. 25, New Haven, Conn. 
Feb. 28, New York City. Sept. 18, Binghamton, N. Y. Mar. 27, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Mar. 9, New York City. Sept. 20, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. | Apr. 4, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Mar. 30, New York City. Sept. 23, Buffalo, N. Y. Apr. 8, Des Moines, Iowa. 
May 11, New York City. | Sept. 25, Utica, N. Y. Apr. 10, Kansas City, Mo. 
May 18, New York City. Sept. 27, Rochester, N. Y. Apr. 12, Wichita, Kans. 
Oct. 1, Scranton, Pa. Apr. 14, Tulsa, Okla. 


Chicago, III. 
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| May 4, Chicago, IIl. | Oct. 3, Canton, O. Apr. 16, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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June 8, Chicago, II. Oct. 4, Canton, O. Apr. 18, Hutchinson, Kans. 


| 
| 

Sept. 29, Boston, Mass. Oct. 7, Lansing, Mich. Apr. 21, Dallas, Tex. 
| 


Jan. 19, Boston, Mass. Oct. 11, Columbus, O. Apr. 23, Houston, Tex. 


Mar. 16, Boston, Mass. Nov. 11, Detroit, Mich. Apr. 25, New Orleans, La. 
Mar. 17, Boston, Mass. | Nov. 13, Toronto, Can. Apr. 28, Atlanta, Ga. 
Jan. 22, Philadelphia, Pa. Jan. 2, Evansville, Ind. | Apr. 30, Nashville, Tenn. 
May 49, Philadelphia, Pa. Jan. 4, St. Louis, Mo. May 2, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Jan. 24, Pittsburgh, Pa. | Jan. 6, Minneapolis, Minn. May 15, Norfolk, Va. 
A : " May 20, Hartford, Conn. 
pr. 2, Pittsburgh, Pa. | Jan. 8, St. Paul, Minn. . 
Balti Md Geake: th May 24, Erie, Pa. 
Jan. 15, altimore, b | Jan. 10, Omaha, Neb. | May 26, Toledo, Ohio. 
May 22, Baltimore, Md. Jan. 13, Albany, N. Y. May 28, Davenport, Ia. 
Jan. 17, Washington, D. C. Feb. 24, Waterbury, Conn. May 30, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
May 13, Washington, D. C. | Mar. 19, Worcester, Mass. June 2, Fargo, N. D. 
Nov. 15, Cleveland, O. Mar. 21, Springfield, Mass. June 4, Grand Forks, N. D. 
Oct. 16, St. Paul, Minn., Barber of Seville. Dec. 31, Chicago, IIl., Linda di Chamounix. 
Nov. 18, Chicago, Ill., La Traviata. Feb. 4, New York City, Linda di Chamounix. 


Nov. 23, Chicago, Ill., Lucia di Lammermobr. Feb. 7, New York City, Lucia di Lammermoor. 
Nov. 28, Chicago, Iil., Linda di Chamounix. Feb. 12, New York City, Barber of Seville. 

ee: 3e SN Ae Bee. Feb. 15, New York City, La Traviata 

Dec. 3, Chicago, IIl., Barber of Seville. lies npr 

Dec. 5, Milwaukee, Wis., Barber of Seville. Feb. 17, New York City, Crispino e la Comare. 
Dec. 11, Chicago, Ill, La Traviata. Feb. 20, New York City, Dinorah. 

Dec. 13, Chicago, Ill., Linda di Chamounix. Feb. 26, New York City, La Traviata. 

Dec. 16, Chicago, Ill., Barber of Seville. Mar. 1, New York City, Lucia di Lammermoor. 
Dec. 21, Chicago, Ill., Linda di Chamounix. Mar. 4, Philadelphia, Pa., Lucia di Lammermoor. 
Dec. 25, Chicago, Ill., Crispino e la Comare. Mar. Philadelphia, Pa., Barber of Seville. 
Dec. 27, Chicago, Ill., Lucia di Lammermoor. Mar. 12, Pittsburgh, Pa., Barber of Seville. 
Dec. 28, Chicago, Ill., Hamlet (Mad Scene). Mar. 14, Detroit, Mich., Barber of Seville. 


joa) 
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Operatic Engagements. ; ; ' ‘ . , ; ? 
Concerts " ; d : j y ; d ; } 70 
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Three Weeks Operatic Engagements Cancelled Because of Influenza Epidemic 
Dates Cancelled for Other Causes—None 
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\mong the musical persons whom Europe will 
welcome this summer after a somewhat prolonged 
absence are Gatti-Casazza, Campanini, Caruso, 
Moranzoni, De Luca, Carpi, Alda, Rudolph Ganz, 
Martinelli, Sparkes, Didur, Barrientos, Claussen, 
Amato, etc. 

—_-— @- --—- 

The Philadelphia Orchestra Association has just 
signed a new contract with Leopeld Stokowski to 
continue as conductor of that organization for four 
more years. The completion of the contract will 
mark Mr. Stokowski’s eleventh year as director of 
the orchestra. 


—— 

When New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati and San Francisco realize that they do 
not hold all the musical understanding and knowl- 
edge in the United States they will be in a fair way 
to do something really worth while for the music of 
the rest of the country. 

——-—@——_- 

There has been revived at the Opéra-Comique, 
Paris, Debussy’s opera, “Pelleas and Melisande,” 
with M. Messager, conductor, Mme. Carré—wife 
of the director of the theater—as Melisande, and 
the young tenor, Francell, as Pelleas. Debussy’s 
music was praised as ever, but the critics seemed 
quite lukewarm about the performance. 

— 

Lieut. John Philip Sousa, who has just begun, 
with his world famous band, the first transconti- 
nental tour he has undertaken in five years, has had 
the degree of Doctor of Music conferred upon him 
by the Pennsylvania Military Academy at Chester, 
Pa. Lieutenant Sousa has previously been honored 
by a number of other important institutions of 
learning. 

aS 

According to London Musical News, while Mark 
Hambourg was busily at work in ‘the middle of a 
Chopin ballade at a recent recital in Brighton, 
England, “the whole framework of the pedal 
mechanism suddenly dropped away from the body 
of the piano.” J.uckily there were no casualties, as 
the pedal appears to have remained quietly on the 
floor without struggling to escape, so that the 
pianist, “with the assistance of a gentleman from 
the audience,” was able to harness it up again and 
proceed with the ballade. 

a 

Arnold Volpe has resigned as conductor-of the 
Young Men's Symphony Orchestra in New York, 
after sixteen years’ of service, having been at the 
head of the organization ever since it was founded 
in 1903 by the late Alfred Lincoln Seligman at the 
suggestion of Mr. Volpe. The organization has 


provided exceptional opportunities for amateur 
players to gain orchestral experience and the things 
which Mr, Volpe has accomplished with the mate- 
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rial in hand have often been surprising ; only a con- 
ductor of his thorough ability and experience could 
have achieved the truly notable results that he fre- 
quently attained, 

a 

“Damrosch Gallops to An Easy Victory at Ja- 

maica,” says the New York Sun of June 17. And 
everyone thought he was in Paris. 

acento 


The 315th Infantry, U. S. A., has brought from 
overseas a piano which they captured in a German 
dugout. It is of French make and had been taken 
from the home of its owner by the Germans in 
order to relieve the monotony of trench life. 

-——-@— -- - 

Musicat Courter readers will hail with delight 
the resumption in the present issue of Professor 
Alberto Jonas’ splendid “Lessons on Piano Master- 
pieces.” In this number appears the first of four 
papers on Mozart, three of which deal sympatheti- 
cally with the carecr of the unfortunate, ever-strug- 
gling musician, while the fourth and last is an in- 
structive essay on the performance of the favorite 


A major sonata. 
——— Ca 


Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s fancy seems to have switched 
from tenors to altos this year. Last year there 
were eleven tenors on the Metropolitan list and this 
year there are no less than six altos—Margaret 
Matzenauer, Gabriella Besanzoni, Kathleen How- 
ard, Jeanne Gordon, Frances Ingram, and Caro'ina 
Lazzari—not to mention one or two more for small 
parts, Six first part altos are a bit plenty even for 
so large an institution as the Metropolitan. 

———@)— 

César Thompson, the celebrated Belgian violin 
virtuoso, who spent most of the time during the 
war in Rome, is now back at the Brussels Conser- 
vatory. The regular concerts of the Conservatory 
have been resumed and at the first one Thompson 
played a Vieuxtemps concerto. The Royal Con- 
servatory at Liege has also reopened its doors. The 
first symphony concert was given there in January 
under the direction of Sylvain Duprix. Belgium, 
indeed, seems to be rapidly re-awakening to musical 
life. 





Sa eee 
General Pershing has cited Lieut. Francis Mac- 
millen, the distinguished American violinist, for 
“particularly meritorious and conspicuous service.” 
Lieutenant Macmillen, who is expected home soon, 
enlisted in the United States Army immediately on 
our entry into the war, going early to France as a 
member of the corps of interpreters. He speaks 
five languages. His duties took him to nearly all 
the points of action along the western front. Since 
the armistice, he has been acting as Assistant Pro- 
vost Marshal at Marseilles. Lieutenant Macmillen 
also has been recommended for a captaincy and the 
French Blue Ribbon. 
aac wrens 
To whom did friend Dryden 
wrote the following?: 
Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 
Was everything by starts, and nothing long, 
But, in the course of one revolving moon, 
Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon. 
We know a man who was all of those things 
except a statesman. And we also do not think he 
needed much chemical knowledge to mix what he 
mixed, His fiddling, too, was something fierce, 


refer when he 


‘but as a buffoon he was what Lafayette and Mar- 


shal Foch would say, hors concours. 
camel aientenes 

In connection with its regular summer session of 
five weeks—-June 30 to August 2—that excellent 
and progressive school, the Detroit Institute of 
Musical Art, offers four free scholarships (two 
private lessons weekly) one each in the classes of 
Guy Bevier Williams, piano; William Hawlone, 
voice; Charles Frederic Morse, organ and song 
interpretation; and William Grafing King, violin. 
There will be an open competitive examination for 
the schelarships.. This move on the part of the 
D. I. M. A. is in line with all the other active musi- 
cal advancement which Detroit has been exhibiting 
for the past few years. To jump suddenly from 
merely commercial eminence to a place of impor- 
tance among the tonal centers of this country is the 
achievement of Detroit. It now possesses a first 
class symphony orchestra, a course of concerts by 
the other big’ orchestras of America, two solo con- 
cert series that rank with ‘the most brilliant any- 
where, two successful music schools, a managerial 
bureau which is branching out into twenty-five 
Middle Western cities, a huge concert hall and two 
more in prospect, and a large number of independ- 
ent musical ventures including the visits of the 
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Chicago Opera, San Carlo Opera, etc. Keep your 
eye on Detroit and do not wonder if it soon be- 
comes a musico-educational headquarters of the 
most pronounced significance. 


ee 
“Qn dit”—which is the peculiar way our fellow 
republicans of France express “they say’—that 
Walter Daimrosch is going to give some concerts 
with his‘ New York Symphony Orchestra at the 
Paris Opéra in May of 1920 and some more in 
London the following month. 


aa Oe 
The New York Hippodrome is to entertain 

strangers within its midst on two Sunday evenings 
next season, one stranger being the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, with Eugene Ysaye conduct- 
ing, and the other the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
with Ossip Gabrilowitsch in the lead. Josef 
Stransky and his New York Philharmonic men are 
also to stray down from their accustomed haunt in 
Carnegie Hall to the bigger house on one Sunday 
evening. 

exintomnceliianen 

Los Angeles always has been lucky. Not only 

does it possess climate and scenery and all the 
famous movie stars, but now it gets also the mas- 
terful and magnificent Godowsky in a Chopin re- 
cital (at a time when no other locality hears public 
piano playing) and to cap the climax, that artist 
announces his intention to make his home head- 
quarters in Los Angeles for the next year or two. 
His recent Chopin concert is declared by the local 
critics and musicians to have surpassed all the pre- 
vious memorable exhibitions of keyboard art which 
Godowsky' has given Los Angeles. 

preys Chem, 


Prominent music publishers and sheet music 
dealers from all over the country assembled in New 
York last week for the annual conventions of their 
two associations. There were the usual discussions 
of matters of trade interest. Of particular value 
to the public was the fact that the publishers as a 
whole seemed to favor the adoption by mutual 
agreement of the system of marking the actual net 
price on sheet music and selling it at that price. 
This experiment was a failure last year when it was 
introduced abruptly by one firm, but the general 
opinion was that it would be successful if adopted 
by all. During the week the members enjoyed 
themselves at two or three social gatherings and 
throughout the convention there was a display of 
mutual good fellowship which cannot but lead to 
improved conditions in the trade. 


It is a fact that the only American operas which 
have been able to maintain themselves in the reper- 
tory are “Natoma” and “Shanewis.” Is it because 
they are operas on Indian themes, or in spite of that 
fact? The truth is, however, that they are Indian 
and they are not uninteresting or they wou'd not 
have been received so favorably by the public, more 
so than the other operas by American composers. 
Charles W. Cadman said recently that he was 
speaking for himseif and other American composers 
when he declared that they intend to keep on writ- 
ing American operas and seeking vital librettos to 
which to set them. Many of the greatest operas 
today have librettos not one whit better than some 
of the American librettos—operas that are living 
and drawing good money at opera houses all over 
the world. Some of the most successful Verdi 
operas have librettos that are illogical, badly writ- 
ten, and even ridiculous. Future American operas 
must not rely solely on their music. It is impera- 
tive to better the quality of librettos used by our 
native composers in the past. : 


Newark, N. J., has two Newark Symphony Or- 
chestras directed by two different Louis’ so naturally 
this leads to an unusual amount of confusion. Why 
not get together gentlemen? There are many cities 
that would be glad to have one symphony orchestra, 
let alone two with the same name. The fight be- 
tween them may be taken seriously enough by 
themselves, but to the outside world it is simply a 
joke that adds nothing to the dignity or reputation 
of Newark as a musical center ; that, by the way, is 
something that Chief Wiske has been looking out 
for for a long time and probably still will be at- 
tending to long after they have both ceased. In- 
stead of the numerous choral societies and private 
organizations engaging a different orchestra for 
each event, could not some arrangement be made to 
develop one local symphony orchestra to be utilized 
by all the various interested parties? There is 
enough work to hold a body of orchestra men here 
if the same organization could be engaged for the 
concerts of the Newark Symphony, Schubert So- 
ciety, Broad Street Theater concerts, Lyric Club, 
Orpheus Club, Music Festival, and perhaps the 
many suburban affairs of no little importance. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 





Again the MustcaL Courter’s special European 
representative, César Searchinger, has distingushed 
himself in the matter of getting news for this paper 
and overcoming serious obstacles in the process. 
Hearing rumors in Berlin that Cosima Wagner 
was not dead, as all the world believed, Mr. 
Searchinger decided to go to Bayreuth to find out. 
rhere being no train communication with that city, 
he managed to secure a post as interpreter of the 
American Red Cross auotomobile which travels to 
Bayreuth weekly in order to carry food supplies 
to the suffering population. Arrived in the former 
festival town, Mr. Searchinger quickly learned 
what he desired to know. He saw Cosima Wagner 
and convinced himself that she is well and happy. 
Also he procured from the venerable lady a signed 
statement concerning the future of the Bayreuth 
Festspiele. They will resume in 1920 or 1921. It 
is safe to say that no musical correspondent has 
surpassed Mr. Searchinger’s record for procuring 
tonal news and contriving to get it into his paper 
in spite of distance, mail cessation, political up- 
heavals, revolutions, and —— censors. 

ners 

Always the ladies first. The next mail after the 
publication of the Musicar Courier brought four 
correct sets of answers to our great operatic and 
musical (we made this distinction unconsciously ) 
puzzle of last week. The answers arrived simul- 
taneously and all were correct. Here they are: 
Dear Mr. Liebling: 

Being too serious to know whether you are joking or 
not, I submit the following answers to your puzzles, in a 
desperate hope of winning the “Parsifal” ticket: 1, Lucy 
Gates; 2, Scotti; 3, Anna Fitziu; 4, Elman; 5, May Peter- 
son; 6, Eddy Brown; 7, Campanini; 8, Caruso; 9, Sunde- 
lius; 10, Rosa Ponselle; 11, Garden; 12, Farrar. 

If this comes in too late for the first prize, from such a 
distant suburb of your city, I hope you've provided for a 
consolation prize of some sort. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) IRMA SEYDEL, 
1234 Commonwealth avenue, Boston. 
Dear Sir: 

Your conundrums are most interesting, and I have tried 
my utmost to make the following names agree with each: 
1, Lucy Gates; 2, Antonio Scotti; 3, Anna Fitziu; 4, Mischa 
Elman; 5, May Peterson; 6, Eddy Brown; 7, Cleofonte 
Campanini; 8, Enrico Caruso; 9, Marie Sundelius; 10, 
Rosa Ponselle; 11, Mary Garden; 12, Geraldine Farrar. 

How much I would enjoy “Parsifal” ! 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) CLARA TIEFENBRONNER, 
209 West 108th street, New York. 
Dear Editor-in-Chief : 

What would life be without you! I mean in a purely 
abstract sense. You seem to lighten the heavy burden 
of our dull moments and in this particular case of the 
conundrums, you have brought most forcibly to my atten- 
tion that I am bright. 

Here is the list which I answered in exactly three min- 
utes, deducting time for answering the telephone when it 
was the wrong number and half a minute wondering if 
Campanini had two n’s in his name: 1, Lucy Gates; 2, 
Scotti; 3, Anna Fitziu; 4, Mischa Elman; 5, May Peter- 
son; 6, Eddy Brown (thank you); 7, Campanini; 8, 
Caruso; 9, Marie Sundelius; 10, Rosa Ponselle; 11, Mary 
Garden; 12, Geraldine Farrar. ? 

May I choose a different opera from “Parsifal”’? I 
doubt if it passes Mrs. Jay and her eagle eye. Anyway, 
I don’t want to parse it. Not because it is Wagner but 
because it is tiresome. Thank you, _ 

(Signed) Epna Dartine. 
Dear Sir: 

1, Lucy Gates; 2, Antonio Scotti; 3, Anna Fitziu; 4, 
Mischa Elman; 5, May Peterson; 6, Eddy Brown; 7, Italo 
Campanini; 8, Enrico Caruso; 9, Marie Sundelius; 10, 
Rosa Ponselle; 11, Geraldine Farrar. 

(Signed) Orca Victorta BINGEL, 
1355 Bushwick avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Twenty-nine other correct solutions and seven 
incorrect ones have arrived since the receipt of the 
winning sets. If Irma, Clara, and Olga will be 
kind enough to remind us of the promised prize as 
soon as “Parsifal” becomes imminent, we shall be 
glad to keep our word. Edna shall be obliged with 
some other opera if she will be good enough to 
name her choice. 

2 ® 


De Pachmann is still at it, pianistically and con- 
versationally. The London Musical Standard—a 
very engaging and instructive publication, by the 
way—tells this about the May 11 recital there of 
the erratic Chopinzee : 

One amusing incident occurred towards the end of the 


berceuse which the pianist was playing as an encore. The 
listeners in the far distant gallery to whom the ppp ap- 


peared as silence commenced applause, much to M. De 
Pachmann’s 
immediately after 


when the close came almost 
jumped up, applauded 


distress; but 
he genially 


mimetically and observed, “Now you may!”—an example 
that was eagerly followed. 
nme 

Composers whose works are not selling will be 
glad to hear that at the recent twenty-fifth annual 
convention dinner of the Music Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States (Hotel Astor, June 10) 
“wine corks popped with unceasing regularity at 
the tables,” according to the Evening World. 

Rem e 

P. J. takes exception to our remark that the chief 
rejoicers at a music festival are those artists who 
receive the fattest fees. “It is evident that you 
never have lived in a small town,” leadpencils P. J., 
“otherwise you would know Jeremiah Smith whose 
wife made him subscribe for festival tickets against 
his will. For two days he is annoyed with gasolene 
odors about the house while his wife and daughters 
clean their belongings. He has to hurry home from 
businessfis rushed through dinner, forced to put on 
the stiff shirt, high collar, and state clothes which 
he hasn’t worn since the festival of the year previ- 
ous, and then as a climax is made to sit through 
‘The Messiah’ or ‘Elijah’ while his eyelids grow 
heavy and his spine squirms from tiredness, the 
meanwhile he dares not fall asleep for fear of the 
cruel pinching his wife and daughters give his legs 
every time his heads droops forward. The real 
festival spirit is in Jeremiah Smith and it begins the 
morning after the current festival is over and lasts 
until one day before the beginning of the next festi- 
val.” 

ReeRme 

“Give me the looting privilege in any country, 
says Villa, and you can write all its songs.”— 
Morning Telegraph. 

 ® 

Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro” is a famous opera 
we feel we can do without. Another is Beethoven's 
“Fidelio.” Another is “Romeo and Juliet.”- Which 
operas do you like to stay away from? 

. eRe 

There is not much method in the madness of 

singing teachers. 
eR eZ 

Considering Moriz Rosenthal’s mental calibre and 
his set belief that he can do better anything 
Paderewski does, at the piano or away from it, 
we should not be surprised to see Moriz emerge 
from the Austrian chaos as the president of that 
country. He long has been the musical dictator of 
Vienna. 

eRe 

If there is a good reason why John Powell should 
not be invited to play his brilliant and fascinating 
“Rhapsodie Negre” with every American orchestra 
next season, we have not been able to guess it. 

nee 

“I think they call them operatic coaches because 
they have wheels,” ventures Izra. 

ner ese 

We know an artist who is terribly superstitious. 
Recently she was offered $1,300 for a date and she 
insisted that her manager procure $1,400. 

eRe”, 

What has Brassin’s beautiful nocturne done that 
it should disappear entirely from pianists’ recital 
programs ? 

eRe, 

And, messieurs les conducteurs, isn’t Rubinstein’s 
“Ocean” symphony worth even one revival hearing 
simply as a matter of curiosity for our younger 
public? We, for one, would love to hear again the 
beautiful finale of the first movement with its fine 
and ingenious blending of the two big themes. 

nrne 

While we are writing these lines some of our 
summer neighbors at Woodmere, L. I., are spend- 
ing their Sabbath afternoon droning tuneless and 
unmusical hymns on the piano and chanting thereto 
with sad, expressionless voices. We feel even more 
sorry for the singers than they seem to feel for 
themselves. Does the Lord really appreciate such 
perfunctory and cheerless offerings? Persons who 
are able to obtain any sort of thrill, religious or 
otherwise, from that style of music making, still 
are a million miles removed from enjoyment of 
Stravinsky’s “Petruchka” or Schumann’s “Etudes 
Symphoniques.” Dispirited moaning of hymns 
does not help religion or the perpetrators and it ts 
a calamity to any nearby writer who must devote 
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his Sunday afternoon to more or less useful literary 
labor. 
nRre 


Yet life has its compensations. We might have 
pitched our summer tent next door to ‘a cornet 
devotee or a family of ukulele lovers. 

nene 

We see the day coming when at some out door 
performance of ‘“Walkiire,” the flying warrior 
ladies will cavort through the air on real horses 
fitted with plane wings and high power motors. 

RRre 

Something should be left to Germany. Now 
England has taken to holding Beethoven festivals. 
The recent one in London drew crowded and en- 
thusiastic audiences in spite of the fact that it was 
Beethoven’s sonata, opus 31, No. 3, which gave 
Tirpitz the idea of sinking the Lusitania, just as the 
Feutonic general staff never would have violated 
Belgium had they not been so saturated with that 
insidious piece of bloodthirsty propaganda, Brahms’ 
capriccio in B minor. 

nReR 

It is kind of Europe to plan to have more of its 
orchestras visit our benighted shores, but will not 
someone please point out to the folks overseas that 
there is nothing worthwhile their orchestras could 
show us with which we are not familiar from the 
performances of our American symphonic organiza 
tions? The best of ours are a shade better than 
the best of theirs. 

nre 


_jJoe Weber, of the unforgettable Weber and 
Fields comedy pair, is going in for the higher thea 
trical endeavor and has become a producer of digni 
fied musical plays. One of them is in rehearsal 
now and to stage it properly he engaged Fred 
Latham, whom the company recognized at once as 
cultured and the executive departments set down 
deferentially as “classy.” The other day at rehearsal 
Latham said to a stage hand: “Take that samovat 
away ; it spoils the scene.” The shirt sleeved helper 
started to bear off a box filled with flowers. “No, 
no; the samovar, I said,” cried Latham. The will 
ing worker dropped the box and began to push a 
huge music cabinet into the wings. “Great heavens, 
are you deaf?” was the molto fortissimo shout ; “| 
ordered you to remove that samovar,” and Latham 
pointed at it. “Oh, you mean the tea pot,” re 
marked the object of his anger quietly and carted it 
off. In the next scene, Latham stopped suddenly 
and called to Weber: ‘We ought to have a taran 
tella here ; it would help immeasurably. “Sure,” re 
plied Joe eagerly and ‘pulling out a ten dollar’ bill 
he gave it to his secretary and exclaimed: “Run 
out and get a tarantella. I’m going to do this thing 
right and expense be damned.” | 

nRe 
The drummer who killed his conductor in Boston 
not long ago because the latter found fault with his 
playing was sentenced to only fifteen years in 
prison. It is to be feared that this is most unjust 
to conductors. Evidently our old friend Arturo 

Toscanini intends to take the bull by the horns, for, 
according to cabled reports of the other day from 
Italy, when a violinist failed to satisfy the exacting 
Toscanini that hot tempered leader beat him over 
the head with his fists and then with the offending 
violin itself, 

ne 
Germany is to be readmitted to the European 
concert and forced to play in tune hereafter 
nme 
That promising young composer, Johann Sebas 
tian Bach made a great hit at the Bethlehem Festi 
val, June 6 and 7. 
nme 
Newark has a school where 
being played for the pupils. 
four, it appears. 


ragtime music i 
The three R’s now are 


Re 


However, when the public school music super- 
visors put their plans into operation it may be as 
sumed that the pupils no longer will argue about the 
abilities of baseball players but discuss heatedly the 
respective merits of Strauss and Franck, and the 
various aspects of the florid style of singing as 
compared with the school of emotional expression 

Ree 

That awful silence last week came from the dead 
heads, who feared that their case might be taken 
up at the convention of concert managers. 

Ss ¢ & 

What has become of those former first aids to a 
violinist’s repertory, Svendsen’s “Romanza,” Vieux 
temps’ “Ballade et Polonaise,” Raff's “Cavatina,” 











Se 
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Wieniawski’s “Legende” and Ries’ “Perpetuum 
Mobile’”’? 
nme 


Students of journalism should compare the news- 
paper space to be given the Willard-Dempsey fight 
with that which will be devoted next winter to the 
premiere of Henry K. Hadley’s new opera at the 
Metropolitan, : 

nme, 


San Francis Cal June , 1919 
Dear Str—In the editorial section of May 29, in re 
John McCormack, there is a transposition of credit, my 
‘felicitous remark” being attributed to the Call and Post 
There is no matter of personal prestige involved, and no 
indignant demand issues for redress, but | am aggrieved 
that I have been declared guilty of committing that rhe 
torical circumlocution: “I believe it may be said without 
fear of contradiction.” You, as an expert craftsman in 

phrases, will appreciate the smart of the wound 
Cordially yours, 
(Signed) Ray C, Brown, 
Music Editor 


We apologize to Mr. Brown and thank him for 


letting us off so easily. 
nme 


According to the recent interview given to the 
Musica Courter by Felix Weingartner, in Berlin, 


nearly all the German musicians desire to emigrate 
io America. And just when our own tonal brethren 


were about to come into their own. 


nn eu 


By the way, we are meeting so many Swiss mu- 
sicians these days that we wonder who took lessons 


over there 


Was America the loser through being shut off 
from Europe for four years? Not much. During 
that time we did everything to develop our own 


Camembert, kimmel and composers. 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 
——-@— 

\ number of song manuscripts were found among 
the papers in the estate of the late Tom Dobson, G. 
Schirmer publishing twelve, Ditson six, and Chap- 
pell one of them, 


MMM 
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ONE OF THE LAST CONCERTS OF THE SEASON. 
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ANTWERP ANDITS ASSOCIATIONS 


Antwerp rarely gets a mention in musical his- 
tories for the very good reason that nothing un- 
usually important in a musical way ever happens 
there. Beethoven’s grandfather was a native of 





err 





ANTWERP CATHEDRAL, 


the antique city, so it is said, but he moved east- 
ward into Germany aid gave his Netherland name 
to the most famous German composer, 

Antwerp was very prosperous in the days gone 
by but its progress was suddenly checked by the 
hlighting hands of the Spaniards who captured it in 
the sixteenth century. 

Napoleon spent about $10,000,000 on the docks 
and fortifications of Antwerp, which he said was 
“a pistol held at the heart of England.” The pistol 
missed fire, however, and Antwerp reverted to the 
selgians. ; 
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Four years ago the Kaiser set out to make Ant- 
werp his own. In the words of Artemus Ward: 
“He tried to do too much and he did it.” Fortu- 
nately for Antwerp the German armies were so 
badly mauled that they refrained from carrying out 
their threat of ruining the city if ever they had to 
retreat. 

Antwerp still stands. Its most conspicuous build- 
ing is the superb cathedral. “Taking it altogether 
it is perhaps the most beautiful thing of its kind in 
Europe,” says Fergusson in his “History of 
Architecture.” The cathedral was finished (as 
it now. stands) in 1518. The _ beautiful 
tower which soars 406 feet above the pave- 
ment was begun in 1422. The other tower is 
not yet more than half built. Perhaps it never will 
be finished. It could hardly be completed within 
the fifth century of its foundation if the Antwerp 
builders had no reconstruction to do. Within the 
cathedral two famous pictures of Rubens were 
hanging when the war broke out. They may: be 
there yet. Rubens and Vandyck are the greatest 
artists of Antwerp. There are no musicians to 
rank so high among the sons of the quaint old town. 
But the ancestors of Beethoven knew the charm of 
Antwerp and the beauties of the old cathedral. 

The English organist, Dr. John Bull, was ap- 
pointed organist of the Antwerp Cathedral in 1617, 
long before the names of Bach and Handel were 
known to musical history. Earlier than Bull are 
the Netherland musicians who were the first to 
teach the art of musical composition to Europe. 
Joannes Okenheim was a member of the Antwerp 
Cathedral choir as long ago as 1443. The tower 
that we know was then only twenty-one years old 
and not nearly half way built. The masons were 
piling up the slender stonework when Columbus 
was peering into the unknown west for the undis- 
covered passage to China. All the tremendous de- 
velopment and growth of America has taken place 
while the Antwerp tower has silently watched be- 
side the Scheldt. 

Three hundred years ago a printing press in Ant- 
werp began to issue those volumes which are so 
highly prized. The imprint of Plantin on a book 
meant thorough workmanship and good material. 
Beside us now reposes a missal of 1682 containing 
a hundred pages of music printed in red and black. 
The four lines are red and the square notes are 
black. Five lines and round notes were still in the 
future when the old volume was issued by the 
Plantin press at Antwerp: Antverpiz: ex Officina 
Plantiniana. 

There will be much talk and argument about Ant- 
werp in a few weeks when the Dutch and Belgian 
commissioners lay their claims before the Peace 
Conference. The music of Antwerp, however, will 
hardly attract much international attention for some 
time yet. 


Fortune Gallo, managing director of the San 
Carlo Opera Company, has just been knighted by 
the King of Italy as Chevalier of the Italian Royal 
Crown in recognition of his services and efforts 
in this country in the propagation of grand opera, 
principal'y, of course, Italian masterworks, and for 
his many Italian Red Cross benefit performances 
by the San Carlo Company throughout the United 
States and Canada, extending over a period of 
years. In these affairs he has had the association 
and support of local Italian Red Cross societies 
and persons prominent in Italo-American life. 
These benefits have netted all the way from $500 
to $4,000 each, the most recent one—that at Provi- 
dence—resulting in a cash total of $4,000. The oc- 
casion in Providence was under the patronage of 
Chev. Mariano Vervena, Consul for Italy in that 
city, and Mme. Vervena. The total Red Cross 
sum raised by the San Carlo Company approxi- 
mates $50,000, all of which has been turned ove1 
to the cause and transmitted through the proper 
channels to the Red Cross in Italy. The honor 
bestowed upon Mr. Gallo comes probably in recog- 
nition not only of the activities aforementioned, but 
also because of his steady and reliable employment 
of hundreds of Italians, many of whom have him 
to thank for long, secured and profitable engage- 
ments for many seasons past. Many of the indi- 
vidual artists have given liberally of their talents 
to War Camp Community entertainments and in 
the many Liberty Theaters located at the canton- 
ments throughout this country. Mr. Gallo also has 
been very liberal in a personal way, with his money, 
toward the support of his former home country, 
and his liberality, in fact, reaches out in many di- 
rections. He has gathered many big boxes of 
partly worn clothing from the members of the San 
Carlo Company which were shipped to Italy. 
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I SEE THAT— 


The San Carlo Opera Company has the reputation ot 
filling all its scheduled engagements. 

Cosima Wagner is still alive, 

Bayreuth Festival Plays will be resumed in 1921. 

A new operatic and choral movement has been formed. 

Six symphony orchestras are to visit Detroit. 

Avery Strakasch is married to Dr. A. E. Renner. 

Arnold Volpe has resigned as conductor of the Young 
Men’s Symphony Orchestra of New York. 

Vera Barstow will not go to Alaska. 

Sidney A. Baldwin is the director of five octets. 

Some of the winners in the N. F. M. C. contests have 
been announced. 

Wager Swayne will be in San Francisco for the coming 
year. 

Philip Berolzheimer received a “Joan of Arc” medal, 

L. A. Torrens is a successful voice teacher. 

Fortune Gallo has been knighted by the King of Italy as 
Chevalier of the Italian Royal Crown, « 

Carlo Galeffi joins the Chicago Opera forces. 

Charlotte Bergh is meeting with success singing Feist 
melody ballads. 

Sylvain Noack will 
Havens Trio. 

Strauss and Weingartner look to America as a haven of 
refuge. 

Gatti-Casazza announces his plans for the coming season. 

Roberto Moranzoni has sailed for Italy. 

May Stone is to make a transcontinental tour with Sousa 
and his band. 

Arthur Middleton is a “man’s man and an artist's artist.” 

Edna Kellogg is singing Mana-Zucca’s songs. 

Levitzki is summering at Avon-by-the-Sea, N. J. 

Florence Macbeth will sing in the Behymer-Oppenheimer 
courses, 

The New York Military Band concerts continue to attract 
large audiences to Columbia University. 

Axman, Scotney, Dalossy, Farnam, Kellogg, Vasari, Gor- 
don, Ingram, Lazzari and Harrold are the new Ameri- 
can Metropolitan Opera artists. 

The Spanish Opera Company has postponed its New York 
season indefinitely. 

Henry Hadley conducted his new suite at Columbia Uni- 
versity on June 13. : 

Farrar and Caruso renewed their contracts with the Me:- 
ropolitan. : 

Hens Letz has gone to visit his father in Alsace. 

Emma Roberts scored at the Hagerstown Festival. 

Many recitals were given at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music the end of May. = 
Few young singers in this country have pleased the critics 

more than Rosalie Miller. f : "1 

“The Magic of Your Eyes” has a rival in “Smilin’ 
Through.” . , ; 

Sasha Votichenko will tour the New England States in 
the fall. 

The American Music Festival has been endorsed by the 
Kiwanis clubs of America. : fi 
The Van Hugo Musical Bureau plans eight Ocean Grove 

concerts, — . 

Archibald Sessions has completed a series of organ re- 
citals at Washington Irving High School. 

Marshall Kernochan is busy composing. _ ; 

Harold Henry will play at the N. F, M. C. convention. 

150,000 Oaklanders participated in one week’s community 
sings. ; ‘ 

Australia and New Zealand are to hear Gertrude Ross 
compositions. ; , 

Ethel Leginska is summering on Staten Island. — ; 

“The Wind’s in the South” is still a favorite with prima 
donnas. ea) 

Frieda Hempel O.K’d William Lawrence. 

Tone and technic characterize Grace Freeman’s art. 

Ernest Davis sang at the New York Elks Club on June 14. 

Charles W. Clark’s daughter is married. ; 

The personnel of the New Symphony Orchestra will soon 
be complete. : 
Marcel Chailley will probably head a new French Musical 

Institute at Rio de Janeiro. | 

Hugo Riesenfeld says that a motion picture without good 
music is impossible. ; 

The very instructive Jonas “Lessons on Piano Master- 
pieces” are resumed on page 6. 

Enrico Caruso will open the 1919-20 season of the Cen- 
tral Concert Company. : 

June 24-26 are the dates for the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Convention in Carnegie Hall. 

Girardy will probably be in America next season. ; 

Scotti and his opera company came within $100 of Galli- 
Curci_receipts at Houston. ; f 

General Pershing paid an unusual tribute to Francis 
Macmillen. . \ : 

Christine Langenhan scored in California and Texas. 
Sousa has had the degree of Doctor of Music conferred 
upon him by the Pennsylvania Military Academy. 

“The Prayer Perfect” is an excellent song. 

Hazel Moore sings French songs well. 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder’s “Imps” has been added to the cat- 
alog of G. Schirmer. ; a oe 

Mme. Von Klenner is summering at Point Chautauqua. 

Three pupils of Lisbet Hoffman graduated from the Ethel 
Walker School, Simsbury, Conn. : ; : 

The Mammoth Moller Organ of 101 stops is being in- 
stalled for the Methodist Centenary Celebration. 

Gotham Gossip completes its twenty-third year. 

Leopold Godowsky has a large following in Los Angeles. 

Thomas Quinlan is in New York purchasing artists for 
England. ; : 

The Detroit Institute of Musical Art offers four free 
scholarships. _ te 

Maryon Martin will remain in New York penennty 

. J. 


continue his connection with the 
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GUSTAV STRUBE LEADS BOSTON “POPS” 
FOR ANOTHER WEEK’; AUDIENCE DELIGHTED 


/ - 
Pupils of Harriot*®udora Barrows Give Annual Song Recital—Gebhard Piano 


Pupil 


akes Auspicious Debut—Roland Hayes on Southern 


Trip—Conservatory Notes 


Boston, Mass., June 15, 1919—One of the most inter- 
esting musical events of the season in Boston, from, an 
educational point of view, was the very enjoyable song 
recital given by advanced pupils from the local studio of 
Harriot Eudora Barrows, the eminent vocal instructor and 
coach, last Monday evening in Steinert Hall. That Miss 
Barrows had met with considerable success in communi- 
cating her sound theories as to technic and interpretation 
to her charges was increasingly evident as singer after 
singer performed their part of the evening’s program. 
Serviceable production, breath control, diction, emotional 
understanding, and all the other indispensable elements of 
correct vocal art were manifest in the work of those sing- 
ers whom Miss Barrows had chosen to exhibit their tal- 
ents and, in some instances, to an extraordinary degree. 
A very large audience was keenly appreciative, and the 
singers were warmly applauded. Helen Tiffany and Gene 
Ware played sympathetic accompaniments. Those par- 
ticipating in the program were Florence Allen, Mariam 
Miller, Helen Sousa, Helen Shepard Udell, Gertrude Wad- 
dington, Bertha Louise Monast, Ethel Watters, Ruth Helen 
Davis, Alice Louise Armstrong, Claudia Rhea Fournier 
and Marguerite Watson Shafto. 


Struspe Leaps “Pops” ANOTHER WEEK. 


The second and concluding month of the 1919 “Pops” 
season began with the concert of last Monday night. These 
concerts have attained a high degree of popularity in 
Boston, due in no small measure to the versatility of the 
eighty musicians who compose the orchestra—a versatility 
which enables them to play classics big and little, operatic 
potpourris and contemporaneously popular numbers with 
the same skill that marks their exemplary ‘work in the 
course of the regular symphony season. Gustav Strube, 
who served his second week as guest conductor, is no 
stranger at the “Pops” and remains a favorite. Mr. 
Strube was a member of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
for twenty-three years and the “Pops” conductor of a 
dozen seasons. He has since launched and raised to a 
position of importance the Civic Symphony Orchestra of 
Baltimore. 

Several virtuosi engaged for the second half of the sea- 
son have been héard-and applauded. Julius. Theodorowicz; 
member of the Boston Symphony Orchestra since 1895, 
except for occasional interruptions (such as when he 
played second violin in the Kneisel Quartet) became con- 
certmaster, taking the place that has been so adequately 
filled by Jacques Hoffmann. Mid-season also brought the 
return of the trumpeter, Rudolph Heim, and the excel- 
lent flutist, Charles De Mailly, long absent on account of 
serious illness. As first flutist, Mr. De Mailly was given 
a warm welcome by the audience on Wednesday night 
when he played several solo numbers in his usual musi- 
cianly manner. 

Three. evenings last week had their distinctive label 
Tuesday, Boston Athletic Association Night; Thursday, 
Euclid Lodge Night, and Friday, when the Insurance So- 
ciety of Massachusetts occupied the entire floor. The 
untaken places on these speciil nights were open to the 
public, as usual. 

Pupu. MAkes Auspicious Desut. 


GreBHARD PIANO 


Margaret Walsh, a pianist from the studio of Hein- 
rich Gebhard, made a decidedly favorable impression 
as an artist whose career will be watched, when she 
made her debut last Sunday afternoon, at the Brook- 
line home of Helen Hood. Miss Walsh’s program, 
which was obviously designed to test her qualities as 
technician and interpreter, comprised two movements 
from Beethoven’s E minor sonata, op. 90; the slow 
movement from the B flat minor concerto of Tschai- 
kowsky; Schumann’s “Ende vom Lied’; Chopin's F 
sharp prelude, a waltz and the scherzo in C sharp mi- 
nor; two items from Debussy; “Valse Lente,” by Helen 
Hood, and “Romance Elegiaque,” by Heinrich Gebhard. 

Miss Walsh possesses a dependable technic, beauti- 
ful tone and command of nuance, and a keen sense of 
rhythm. She played not only with assurance and pre- 


cision, but with refined understanding of the music she 
interpreted. It wags an auspicious beginning. 
RoLtaANp HAyes WELCOMED ON SOUTHERN TRIP, 


Roland Hayes, the negro tenor, excited the same ad- 
miration for his voice and art during his Southern trip 
just ended*as that which marked the progress of the 
Pacific Coast tour which preceded it, according to the 
excellent reviews which have followed his concerts 
Mr. Hayes’ Southern appearances took place as fol- 
lows: Washington, May 21, tenor part in performance 
of Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha”; Raleigh, Durham 
and Wilmington, N. C.; Hampton Institute, Hampton, 
Va., and Bluefield Institute, Bluefield, W. Va. 

Mr. Hayes’ success on the Coast last spring was so 
great that he has been engaged for additional recitals 
during July in the following cities: San Diego, Santa 
Monica, Los Angeles, Oakland, San Francisco, River- 
side and Santa Barbara. 


Conservatory Notes, 


A dance festival under the direction of Betti Muschi- 
ette, in aid of the Beneficent Society of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, given in Jordan Hall on 
Saturday evening, June 7, was one of the most brilliant 
and artistic entertainments of the present season in 
Boston. There was a large attendance of friends of 
the historic organization founded by the late Mary A. 
Livermore “for the purpose of aiding students in the 
New England Conservatory of Music who lack means 
but who, by the possession of good talents, fair general 
ability and good character, show themselves worthy of 
assistance.” 

In behalf of the executive committee of the Benefi- 
cent Society, flowers and a gift of money were tendered 
after the performance to Mme. Muschiette in recogni- 
tion of her untiring, gratuitous service in connection 
with the entertainment. 


New COMPOSITIONS, 


Compositions by Stuart Mason, of the New England 
Conservatory faculty, an “Orientale’ and a chanson et 
danse negre, each for four cellos, were given at a concert 
by members of Joseph Adamowski’s ensemble classes in 
Recital Hall, Thursday afternoon, June 12. Mr. Adam 
owski was assisted by the New England Conservatory 
Quartet, composed of Rudolph Ringwall, first violin; Alice 
Roberts, second violin; Allan L. Langley, viola, and Vir 
ginia Stickney, cello. Other numbers of the program were 
from Mozart, Statkowski, Lalo, and Saint-Saens, 


AMERICAN 


Sytvain Noack Witn Havens Trio. 


The numerous admirers of Sylvain Noack, the gifted 
assistant concertmaster of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
ira, will be interested to know that Mr. Noack has de 
cided to participate again next season in the numerous 
concerts to be given throughout New England by the 
much sought Havens Trio of which the remaining mem 
bers are Raymond Havens, pianist, and Alwin Schroeder, 
solo cellist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Mr. Noack, whose appearances as soloist with the Bos 
ton Symphony Orchestra have won for him much favor 
able comment from reviewers in Boston and other Ameri 
can cities, has had a very interesting career. He was born 
in Holland, and first wished to become a pianist. Accord- 
ingly, he devoted the greater part of his earlier musical 
studies to the piano, besides giving considerable time to 
the violin. In time, however, his love for the latter be 
gan to exert its powerful influence over him and it was 
not long before he entered wholeheartedly upon his bril- 
liant career as a violinist. When Mr. Noack was seven 
teen years old he began to attend the Conservatory at 
Amsterdam, After two years of characteristically dili 
gent study, he won the violin Prix d’Honneur, was ap 
pointed to the faculty of that institution and was chosen 
to be a member of the Conservatory Quartet. Next we 
find him at Rotterdam giving most of his time to cham 
ber music, then at Aix-la-Chapelle as concertmaster of the 

(Continued on page 26.) 





CALIFORNIA TO HAVE YOUNG PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS CONTEST 





Will Alternate with National Contest to Encourage Native Composers 


The appended letter from Los Angeles, Cal., dated June 
5, was received from the State Publicity Chairman of the 
California Federation of Music Clubs. It will be of special 
interest to California musicians, as well as to other States 
contemplating a similar contest. It reads as follows: 

Los Angeles, Cal., June 5, 1919 

“At the last meeting of the board of directors of the 
California Federation of Music Clubs, called by their presi- 
dent, Bessie Bartlett-Frankel, the following plan was de- 
cided upon regarding the Young Professional Artists’ Con- 
test which the State will hold to alternate with the national, 
thus giving these coming young artists a certain goal to 
work for every year. In doing this the California Federa- 
tion hopes to encourage both our native composers and the 
young professional musicians. The board appointed 


George Edwards, of San Francisco, chairman; Morton F 
Mason, Pasadena, representing the State Board, and Alice 
Barnett Price, of San Diego, as a committee to compile 
the list of California composers. 

“One composition by a permanent resident of Califor- 
nia will be required of each contestant in the annual 
young professional competitions to be held hereafter by 


the California Federation of Music Clubs. The contests 
will be confined to voice, piano and violin, to correspond 
with the national contest, which occurs biennially. In 
order to direct instructors and contestants to the native 
compositions, a list of the available material is being made 
which will be widely distributed for this purpose in the 
fall. 

“The commttee is eager to make the list as complete and 
helpful as possible, and with this end in view the request 
is being sent out that all composers now living perma- 
nently in California, send in a list of their printed composi- 
tions for voice, violin and piano, together with the pub 
lisher’s names. In selecting, a simple guide will be for the 
composers to submit only those titles by which they would 
care to be represented on recital programs. This auto 
matically excludes pedagogical material, and music for 
other instruments than those mentioned, as well as all music 
of a character unfitted for recital. 

“Communications should be addressed to George Ed- 
wards, chairman, 1090 Eddy street, San Francisco; Morton 
F. Mason, 250 State street, Pasadena, or Alice Barnett 
Price, San Diego.” 





RICHARD STRAUSS, 


Here are two new photographs — Richard Strauss and’ Felix Weingartner—just received from César Searchinger, the 
these musicians before the war realize that the recent European struggle has left ite trace on both of them. 
head of a large department store rather than a musician, 


Hle has also 


MME. COSIMA WAGNER IS ALIVE; 

BAYREUTH TO RESUME IN 1921! 
(Continued from page 5.) 

\merican Red Cross automobile arrives with food for 
he prisoners and for the patients in the lazarets. On 
these oceasions the youthful population of the town gath- 
ihout the car and stares at it as though at an unheard 
curiosity It is the only automobile that Bayreuth 
lhe Festspielhaus itself has the air of an open air 
cus in winter—-bleak and deserted. Not far away is the 
itorium, where a number of insane Russian prisoners 
housed lo these also the Red Cross brings food. 
sing atmosphere of the institution seems to 
out the whole of Bayreuth. At present no trains 
or leave the town; Bavaria can’t spare the coal. 
Phe depot is deserted. Except for the Red Cross and the 
interpreter on this Samaritan mission, the 
correspondent would not have been 


il 


ince to act as 
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ible to reach the former Mecca of music lovers Jayreuth 
may become a festival town again, but for me it will al 
ways be associated with the backwash of war 


Siecrriep WAGNER Writes A NEw OPERA 
Bayreuth is slowly beginning to live again 


Musically, 
Kittel, who has been in the Austrian Army 


Kapellmeister 
experience and is trying to forget the past. He has organ 
ized all the choral societies and the orchestra into a So- 


ciety of the Friends of Music and is about to begin the 
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as mey be noticed, developed an attack of sideboards, 
food, but if they were upon this side of the water they would realize that their reception at the present time would hardly be of a friendly character. 


er three years, has returned saddened by his terrible ° 
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WHAT THE WAR DID TO THEM. 


performancé of the great classical choral works, starting 
with Beethoven’s “Mount of Olives” during May. Sieg- 
fried Wagner has gone on composing and has recently 
produced in Mannheim what he and his friends regard as 
his chef d’oeuvre—a real full blooded romantic opera, 
“Sonnenflammen.” The scene is laid in Byzantium and 
the theme, tragic of course, concerns a crusader and his 
faithless wife. Kapellmeister Kittel played me passages 
of it, but it is difficult to form a judgment from fragments, 
except that complete technical mastery is at once apparent. 
There are unmistakable reminiscences of Richard the First, 
both in manner and material, and there are, on the other 
hand, obvious trivialities such as among important com- 
posers only Strauss permits himself. “Sonnenflammen” 
is said to have been a popular success, having achievéd 
five performances in one season, But the critics in Ger- 
many are not for Siegfried Wagner. 

Domestically the second Wagner is one of the happiest 
men in his country. As is well known, he married early 
in the war a granddaughter of Karl Klindworth, whom 
the famous piano pedagogue adoftted as his daughter. The 
Wagners are already the parents of two handsome chil- 
dren, a boy aged two and a girl aged one. It is rumored 
that more joy is on the way for the Wagner family. 

Cosima Wagner is said to be one of the happiest and 
proudest of grandmothers. Her picture, taken, I believe, 
on her eighty-first birthday, with the little grandson on 
her knee, is displayed all over Bayreuth. 

BEETHOVEN RULES BERLIN. 

Berlin, May 6.—Beethoven has become an epidemic 
in Berlin. Every conductor of rank who can somehow 
manage to get here does it, and there are always at 
least two of the first rank and an-indeterminate num- 
ber of the second and third. But, regardless of rank, 
they have one thing in common: they all conduct Bee- 
thoven—to excess. Beethoven has become the gauge 
by which to prove how great a conductor one is. 

A few weeks ago the race was between Nikisch and 
Strauss, at present it is between Strauss and Weingart- 
ner. Strauss has recently produced the ninth with the 
Opera orchestra and chorus, not to mention various 
other Beethoven works, and yesterday Weingartner 
gave as the second of his series a program devoted en- 
tirely to that master. He conducted the fourth and 
the fifth, and Leonid Kreutzer, a remarkable Beethoven 
player, played the “Emperor” concerto. Weingartner’s 
conducting of the fifth symphony is an experience that 
New York remembers well. It 1s not necessary, there- 
fore, to dwell on his mastery here. I dare say Nikisch’s 
“Eroica” and Weingartner’s C minor are equally mon- 
umental and equally inimitable. The ovation accorded 
to the veteran conductor last evening hardly lagged 
behind that I witnessed in the Nikisch concert some 
weeks ago. 

WEINGARTNER DispAins Formeér TITLEs. 

Weingartner has become a thoroughgoing democrat. 
When I addressed him as “Herr Generalmusikdirektor” 


Vusical Courier special correspondent. 
Richard Strauss has aged decidedly and looks more than ever like the 
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FELIX WEINGARTNER. 


Those who kneu 


The esthetic features of Felir Weingartner are still more esthetic, in fact, an unkind person might refer to them as peaked. 
Both artists; as Mr. Searchinger told in his story last week, look to the United States as a haven of refuge and 


he held up his hands. “No more titles,” he = said 
“That's all been changed now. Just plain ‘Weingart- 
ner,’ please.” | asked him if, as reported, he would 
take the part of Generalintendant—general manager 
of the combined former court theaters of Vienna, ‘“Ne- 
gotiations are under way, but it is not at all certain,” 
he said. “But, ah—my one great love is America; | 
would leave everything to go back there.” I had to 
promise to tell him all | know about America, and to 
call in order to meet his American wife (who, by the 
way, is to give a song recital next week, with Wein- 
gartner at the piano). 
Strauss Stirrinc Up Germanic CAPITALs, 

Meantime the  Weingartner-Strauss cabal continues 

to figure in the papers. It was reported that in case 
(Continued on page 49.) 


Walter Greene Under New Management 
Walter Greene, baritone, has been announced as one of 
the artists who will appear next season under the exclu- 
sive management of Winton and Livingston. 
Margaret Romaine, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, is also under the same management. 


Senator Spooner Dies 
Ex-Senator Spooner, whose death took place in New 
York last week, was the father of Philip Spooner, the 
tenor. Mr. Spooner has the warmest sympathy of all his 
many friends in the musical world in his loss. 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Rawlins Baker Pupil’s Success—Maryon Martin en 
Route—Hepzibah E. Kendrick in New York— 
Busy Mehan Studios—Davis Arranges Yonkers 
Program—Robert Huntington Terry’s Op- 
eretta—Richard Bold Heard—The 

Nichols in Vermont 








Fickenscher-Spencer Recital Tea—Heathe Gregory, 
Former Boy Bass—H. W. Rowley Sings—Ziegler 
Summer Schools—Organist Bossi to Mauro- 
Cottone—Federlein to Resign Organ—Alice 
McNutt Sings Well—Hattie Clapper 
Morris Pupils’ Legion—Mrs. A. G. 
Peacock’s Fine Voice—Chi- 
nesky-Anderson Recital 





Raw.ins Baker Pupit’s Success. 

Charlotte Elma Davis, artist pupil of H. Rawlins Baker, 
appeared as soloist in a concert at Bridgeport, Conn., May 
22. Her playing of works by Chopin, MacDowell, and 
Liszt was thoroughly enjoyed by the listeners. She is one 
of several pupils of H. Rawlins Baker, who reflect credit 
on their teacher’s plan of study. Miss Hubbell, soprano, 
and Mr. Shields, elocutionist, assisted in the program. 
They have all been re-engaged for next winter. 


MarYON Martin En Route. 


Maryon Martin gave two farewell recitals at Lynchburg, 
Va., May 16 and 29. May 16a number of her best pupils 
were heard, illustrating her slogan, “Demonstration is the 
Test of Knowledge.” She says that the South is certainly 
rich in material from which singers are made. May 29 
a long program was given, Maude Larkin at thé piano. 
The pupils sang many songs by American composers, in- 
cluding De Koven, Salter, Nevin, La Forge, Cadman, 
Homer, Ball, Vanderpool, Speaks, White, Penn, Ware, 
Scott, Gilberte, Turner-Maley, Duck, Woodman, Lucas, and 
Worrell. Her own vocal recital was quite informal, more 
in the form of a farewell to the musicians. Miss Martin 
will be in New York the coming season. 

Hepzinan E, Kenprick In New York. 

Hepzibah E. Kendrick, the well known author and poet, 
whose “America’s Battle Cry,” brought her instant atten- 
tion and praise from many noted generals and public men, 
is again in New York. Hosts of friends are glad to wel- 
come her from Richmond, Va. 

Busy MEHAN Stupi0s. 

The Mehan studios are still busy as usual, Mrs. Mehan 
and John Dennis Mehan having some fine pupils. There 
is no immediate prospect of their taking a vacation. 

Davis ARRANGES YONKERS PROGRAM. 

Howard Clarke Davis arranged the musical program 
given in connection with the fifty-second Memorial Day 
Anniversary at Yonkers Armory, May 30. Among the 
features was the singing of seventh and eighth grade chil- 
dren, including patriotic numbers. Harold Land, bari- 
tone, sang songs by Arthur Penn, Victor Herbert, Fred- 
erick W. Vanderpool, and Arthur Bergh. The Steadman 
Family Orchestra contributed two numbers, and little May 
Steadman, aged eight years, played “Taps” as the last 
number of the program. 

Rosert HuNTINGTON TeRRY’s OPERETTA, 

“The Wise Old Tree” is the name of a one-act operetta 
by Robert Huntington Terry, which was given for the first 
time June 3, at St. Andrew’s Parish House, Yonkers, N. 
Y. On the program were some singers who are well 
known, including Harold Land and George W. Bagdasar- 
ian. Mr. Terry was at the piano. Mr. Hurt played cornet, 
chimes, etc., and the entire affair proved a splendid suc- 
cess. It was repeated June 11. 

Ricuarp Botp Hearp. 
tenor, recently appeared in a musicale 


Richard Bold, 
He sang, “Rudolph’s 


with Sue Harvard and Mary Kent. 


Narrative, from “Bohéme,” “The Old Refrain” (Kreis- 
ler), “Pour quoi” (Tschaikowsky), and “Pour un Baiser” 


(Tosti). Frank G. Benedict was accompanist. Mr. Bold 
has been engaged for next season by the Society of Amer- 
ican Singers. He has a ringing tenor voice of high range, 
and should be an acquisition to the company. 

Tue NICHOLS IN VERMONT. 

John W. Nichols and Mrs. Nichols will again be asso- 
ciated in the music department of the University of Ver- 
mont Summer School at Burlington, July 7 to August 15. 
Mr. Nichols will give a course of lectures on music with 
five recitals. There will be a contest for free scholarships 
in piano, voice, violin and harmony. Harmony lessons are 
included in the course. 

FICKENSCHER-SPENCER RECITAL TEA. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Fickenscher and Eleanor Spencer 
issued invitations to a recital tea given May 28, when Anne 
Owen (artist pupil of Miss Spencer) played pieces by 
Bach and Chopin, and Mrs. Fickenscher sang songs by her 
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KANDERS, 


Noprano. 
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husband. Serious music, well performed, is always given 
at the Fickenscher studio. 


HeatuHe Grecory, Former Boy Bass. 


Heathe Gregory, known a dozen years ago as “the boy 
bass,” has recently returned from war service with the 
Canadian Army in France, where he had a number of 
serious experiences, including gas, explosions, and fire. He 
has resumed work with Jerome Hayes, who was his first 
teacher. This speaks well for his opinion of Mr. Hayes. 


H. W. Rowtey S1ncs, 


H. W. Rowley has a splendid baritone-bass voice. It is 
notable for unusual resonance and telling dramatic quali- 
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ties. A fortnight ago he sang “It Is Enough” in a man 
ner which brought him congratulations from all his con 
freres in the choir of the Gate of Hope Temple 


ZieGLeR SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Anna E. Ziegler, director of the Ziegle +r Institute, New 
York City, and the Metropolitan School of Music, Asbury 
Park, N % announces two operatic concerts to be given 
at Asbury Park for the benefit of a building fund f roa 
music school, which will accommodate boarding students 
and include a theater. These concerts will take place July 


16 and July 30, and will be directed by Willy Tyroler, of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. A novelty to be per 
(Continued on page 29.) 
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The Stadium Symphony Orchestra of New York, Arnold Volpe, conductor, has issued a booklet explaining the plans for 
the coming season and inviting subscriptions. The above is a reproduction of the cover of the booklet, The attractive 
design, by Blanche Kieckhoefer, is printed in blue and white. The concerts are to begin on Monday, June 30. Rosa 
Ponselle ill be the soloist of the evening and the program will be listened to by a most distinguished audience, int luding 
high state and city officials, Conductor Volpe is preparing a series of brilliant programs and there will be prominent soloists 
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GUSTAV STRUBE LEADS BOSTON 
“POPS” FOR ANOTHER WEEK 


19190 


(Continued from page 23.) 
municipal orchestra and 
founder and leader of a string 
quartet. After touring Europe 
successfully as a virtuoso, Mr. 
Noack was engaged in 1908 to 
become second concertmaster 
of the celebrated Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Since com- 
ing to Boston this excellent 
violinist has appeared as solo- 
ist with the orchestra many 
times in and other 
cities, and the reviews of his 
performances furnish eloquent 
testimony of his uncommon 
abilities as violinist and mu- 
sician, . 
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LAURA LITTLEFIELD. 


ARTIST-PUPIL OF MARIE 
LOUISE TODD GIVES RECITAL 


Dorothy Post Delights St. George (S. I.) Audience 
with Fine Pianism 


I, June 8, 1919.—A fine audienc: greeted 
Dorothy Post, an artist-pupil of Marie Louise Todd, at 
her piano recital last evening at the Curtis Lyceum. The 
program follows: Preludes, op. 28, Nos. 4, 3, 22 (Chopin), 
Miss Post; “La Source” (Hasselmanns), “Aubade” (Mas- 
senet), “Priere” (Hasselmanns), Miss Holt; “La Fileuse” 
(Raff), “Hunting Song” (Mendelssohn), Miss Post; “Lul- 
laby” (Liza Lehman), “Love and Springtime” (Metcalf), 
harp song, “Autumn” (Thomas), Miss Holt; prelude, C 
sharp minor (Rachmaninoff), Russian dance from opera 
“La Foire de Sorotchintsi” (Moussorgsky), “Jig” (Loeil 
ly ), “Rigaudon” (MacDowell), Miss Post. 

Miss Post gave promise of interesting and dignified play 
ing and the audience that greeted her enthusiastically not 
only showed its appreciation of her beautiful playing but 
refused to leave the hall at the end of the program until 
two encores were given. Added to this, good box office 
receipts, and the artistic and practical were realized to a 
degree that should be inspiring to the young artist. Miss 
Post produces a fine tone, possessing a touch susceptible 
to coloring, and in powerful rhythmic passages the piano 
was never forced, the Steinway giving a velvety tone that 
is seldom heard from the younger players. Miss Holt, 
harpist, was in excellent form and played with mentality 
and charm. Following is the list of patronesses : Mesdam-s 
James G. Baldwin, Charles Barton, Louis S. Bones, E 
Payson Boone, Gambier-Bonsfield, Roland G. Brown, 
George C. Coffin, William DeBost, Henry G. DeMeli, 
Claire De Planque, Francis De Revere, Samuel M. Dix, 
A. Lincoln Eglinton, Oscar E. Garbe, Robert Goldsborough, 
Sidney B. Goodrich, Edward Gould, Arthur Hollick, Ed 
mund L, Judson, Norman Kerr, Walter C. Kerr, A. M. 
King, Bryce Le Jeune, L. Kendrick Le Jeune, Ralph Mc- 
Kee, C. A. McMaster, William B. Merrick, Lewis N. 
Morris, William Orton, A. E. Paterson, Charles R. Par 
mele, Edward A. Parmele, James B. Post, C. D. Reid, 
Dane E. Rianhard, William H. Richardson, Richardson 
Saunders, Eugene Scheffer, George S. Scofield, George S 
Scofield, Jr.. Thomas S. F. Seaman, Herbert S. Tenney, 
Frank W. Thomas, Arthur G, Thompson, Ferdinand C. 
Townsend, H. Weidenfeld, William G,. Willcox, J. Austin 
Yates, W. D. Craig Wright, and Misses Brodhead, Dix, Le 
Quesne, Post, Ripley, Marie Louise Todd and Wallis. 


S's. 


St. George, S. 


Ward Pianists Give Recitals 


Antoinette Ward, pianist and teacher, has pupils who 
play the piano in most unusual fashion. This has been 
repeatedly demonstrated in various parts of the country, 
from Chicago to Atlanta, and was again proven in three 
recitals given at Wanamaker auditorium, New York, June 
3, June 5 and June 12. Helen and Constance Hulsmann, 
sisters, gave an hour’s program June 3. Pieces by Bach 
were played with rhythmic swing by little Constance Huls- 
maun, followed by Helen. She showed sentiment, flexible 
wrist, and ease of performance in pieces by Schumann and 
Chopin. Constance played “Slumber Song” and “Arab- 
esque” (Schumann) with singing tone and discreet pedal- 
ing, and Hcten’s big appearance was in Saint-Saéns’ con- 
certo in G minor, first movement, in which her large tone 
and fleet fingers earned her recognition as an earnest pian- 
ist. Little Constance played the second piano part from 
memory, as did Helen the solo part. Both were heartily 
recalled following the brilliant performance. Independent 
finger development, singing tone, coupled with clearness 
and velocity shone in Grieg and MacDowell works, as 
played by Constance. Helen closed the program with 
Moszkowski’s “Juggleress,” performed with crisp touch; 
MacDowell’s “March Wind” showing strong wrists; and 
Liszt’s tenth Hungarian rhapsodie (the “glissando rhap- 
sodie”). In the last named she slid and skiddled up and 
down the upper octaves of the keyboard in altogether un- 
usual glissando fashion, with clearness and delightful ef- 
fect. All the music was played from memory, without 
error, a notable achievement, reflecting credit on the in- 
fallible process of memorizing taught by Miss Ward The 
remaining recitals will be noticed later. 
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Bridgeport ‘Hears Susan Hawley Davis Pupils 


_ Bridgeport, Conn., June 5, 1919.—Susan Hawley Davis 
in a pupils’ recital demonstrated once again on Monday 
evening, before a large audience in the ballroom of the 
Stratfield Hotel, a fact that has long been recognized, and 
that is her unusual ability to discover genuine talent and 
to develop it to a surprising degree of facility in a com- 
paratively short time. Among the excellent voices heard 
on this occasion that of Catherine Russell deserves special 
mention, although a number of others possess unusual 
ability. The complete program follows: Chorus, “Miss 
Nancy’s Gown” (Chadwick), Mrs. J. T. Rourke and the 
Misses Daw, Malley, Grosshans, Nobbs, Conklin, Pious, 
Eames, Wilson, Sanford, Walsh, Moren and Sides; “Caro 
Nome,” from “Risoletto” (Verdi), Anna Sides; “To a 
Messenger” (La Forge), Arline Malley; ‘ ‘Song of India” 
( Rimsky- Korsakoff ), Margaret Hauschild; “Visione Fugi- 
tive,” from “Herodiade” (Massenet), Alois Havrilla; “The 
Wren” (Benedict), Rose Youngs Toomey; “I Mind the 
Day” (Willeby), Eva Daw; “Of Thee I’m Thinking, Mar- 
guerite” (Meyer-Helmund), “Thou Art Like Unto a 
Flower” (Chadwick), Earle Brown; “Sunlight Waltz” 
(Harriet Ware), Catherine Russell; “Mignon’s Song” 
(Liszt), Vera Seims; “Sunshine of Your Eyes” (Metcalf), 
“Promise” (Neidlinger), Herman Krackemier; “Ave 
Maria” (Bach-Gounod), Genevieve Brown; “When Green 
Leaves Come Again” (Lehman), Merle Wilcox; “Garden 
of My Heart” (Dorel), Delbridge Blackman; air from 
“Herodiade” (Massenet), Mrs. James T. Rourke; “April 
Morn” (Batten), Lillian Cox Murray; “Bonjour, Suzon” 
(Pessard), Alois Havrilla; “I'll Sing Thee Songs of 
Araby” (Clay), James Proobost; air from “Samson and 
Delilah” (Saint-Saéns), Lillian Brandt; air from “Don 
Giovanni” (Mozart), Elsie Nobbs; “Dream of J ove’ 
(Gregh), Lydia Walsh, and a chorus, “Dutch Lullaby” 
(Nevin), by the Misses Daw, Malley, Grosshans, Nobbs, 
Conklin, Pious, Eames, Wilcox, Sanford, Walsh, Noren and 
Sides. Incidental solo by Miss Sides. L. BE. A, 


Maurice La Farge Artists Popular 

Frances Bendelari, a pupil of that prominent vocal 
pedagogue of New York, Maurice La Farge, appeared 
as soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
at one of its recent concerts in Joplin, Mo., and was 
given an extremely hearty reception by the audience 
which packed the Auditorium, the local papers being 
enthusiastic in praise of her art and saying that storms 
of applause greeted her singing of Micaela’s aria from 
“Carmen.” It is said that Emil Oberhoffer, the con- 
ductor of the orchestra, predicts a brilliant np for 
this gifted young artist. On May 24, Marian Veryl, an- 
other pupil from the La Farge studio, scored a success 
at Worcester, Mass., as Micaela in “Carmen” with the 
De Feo Grand Opera Company. Then, from Paris, 
France, comes word that Victor Louis Rosseau, who 
coached his entire repertory with Mr. La Farge, has 
completed a nine months’ engagement as premier tenor 
of the Opera at Lyons, Marseilles, Toulouse, Bordeaux 
and Paris, and is in receipt of numerous offers for en- 
gagements in North and South America. Borghild 
Langaard, who recently was engaged for the Chicago 
Opera next season, coached with Mr. La Farge in Paris 
and has an extensive repertory. 

At the invitation of Margaret Perry Hast, a well 
known singer and teacher of Columbus, Ohio, Mr. La 
Farge has been engaged to teach in that city for a 
period of four weeks, beginning the middle of next 
September. He is also to give a special course of four 
weeks in San Francisco, Cal., in April, 1920, a number 
of prominent people > wl insisting upon his accepting 
this engagement at that time, as a crowded calendar 
made him decline the vag: this year. At present, at 
his New York studio, Mr. La Farge is coaching a new 
bass cantante, whom he oe a will be the sensation 
of the operatic and concert world. 


Caselotti Pupils Heard in Recital 


Guido H. Caselotti, the New York vocal teacher, pre- 
sented six artist-pupils in recital on Wednesday afternoon, 
June 4, in the Wanamaker Auditorium, New York. The 
participants were: (Sopranos Marie Marlatt, Mary F. 
Haines, Maria Caselotti; (contralto) Maude Lucas; 
(tenor) Serafino Bogatto, and George Jordan, baritone, 
all disclosing excellent voice training and interpretative 
ability. 

Miss Marlatt opened the program with “Si mi chia- 
mano Mimi,” from “La Bohéme,” and later sang Musetta’s 
waltz from the same opera. George Jordan followed with 
Elliott’s “Song of Hybrias the Cretan.” His second 
group contained “Boots and Saddles,” Dudley Buck, and 
Fay Foster’s “My Menagerie.” Mary F. Haines sang 
charmingly “Berceuse,” Gounod; “What's in the Air To- 
day ?” Eden, and ‘ ‘Un bel di vendremo,” from “Madame 
Butterfly.” 

Maria Caselotti was the recipient of much sincere ap- 
plause for her fine work, singing Schubert’s “Serenade,” 
aria from “Sonnambula,” “Oh, si les fluers avaient des 
yeux,” Massenet, and “Parla” waltz, by Arditi. Maude 
Lucas’ rich contralto voice won much admiration. She 
sang as solos “The Cry of Rachel,” Salter, and “Stride 
la Vampa,” from “I! Trovatore”; and together with Mr. 
Bogatto she contributed a duet from the same opera. 

The concert closed with a good rendition of the ever 
popular quartet from “Rigoletto,” sung by Mrs. Haines, 
Miss Lucas, and Messrs. Bogatto and Jordan. Guido H. 
Caselotti accompanied admirably. 


Rieser Thirty-five Years in One Church 

Kingston, N. Y., June 3, 1919.—Prof. William H. 
Rieser, choirmaster of St. Mary’s Church, completed his 
thirty-fifth year of service in that church on last Sunday. 
However, he went about his work in his usual quiet man- 
ner, under the impression that no one but himself real- 
ized the occasion, until at the nine o’clock mass, the 
Very Rev. Dean Hickey reminded the congregation of 
Professor Rieser’s aniversary and paid him a magnifi- 
cent tribute as man and musician. Among other things, 
the former said that “nothing better can be said of any 


man than that he has faithfully, conscientiously and de- 
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votedly given of himself unstintedly to the-best possible 
accomplishment of his task.” 

A student of his chosen art, Professor Rieser has done 
all in his power to further the interests of the best in 
music in the community, not only through his own per- 
formances but also because of his support to musical en- 
terprises in the city. While he has also a large class of 
pupils, who have ~won and are winning distinction in 
their work, Professor Rieser has greatly endeared him- 
self to his choir members and has been of constant in- 
spiration to them. A. B. 


Levitzki Being Booked for Next Season 


_ As a further evidence of the great demand which ex- 
ists for the services of Mischa Lezitzki, it is announced 
that Daniel Mayer, the pianist’s manager, is already 
booking him for the season of 1920-21. The first. re- 
cital to be contracted for so far in advance is with Mrs. 
Jason Walker, of Memphis, Tenn., who is manager of a 
series devoted entirely to pianists. She had hoped to 
get Levitzki for the present season, but on account of 
his tour of Australia, which opens in April, his time in 
America is limited and a date mutually agreeable could 
not be arranged. To make sure of having the artist 
a season following Mrs. Walker has already engaged 
lim. 

Levitzki will be heard in other points in the South 
the coming season, however, as he has been engaged 
for a recital at Ward-Belmont College, Nashville, 
Tenn., in February. 

He played the last engagement of a very long and 
active season at Cleveland, on June 2, when he ap- 
peared again under the direction of Adella Hughes at 
the Cleveland Country Club in a joint program with 
the Cleveland String Quartet. Mrs. Hughes engaged 
Levitzki during his first season and he created such a 
sensation at that time, playing with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, that ‘she has had him eve ry year since 
then. For next season she has taken him for three 
dates with the Cleveland Orchestra, which will also ap- 
pear under her management. 


Peterson Is a Peretaburg Favorite 


A merry wag suggested to the local manager in charge 
of May Peterson’s concerts in Petersburg, Va., that the 
town fathers change the name of the city to Petersonsburg. 
The occasion was Miss Peterson's third appearance of the 
season, and curiously enough, she both opened and closed 
her concert season there, with a re-engagement booked 
after her first recital sandwiched in between. The fol- 
lowing telegram indicates the great success with which 
Miss Peterson met at her recent appearance there: 

Upon her return 


Very unusually 
Consider re 


Miss Peterson created sensation in Petersburg. 
tonight huge audience, tremendous enthus’asm. 
beautiful personality, as usual wonderfully magnetic. 
turn engagement in Petersburg during fall definite. 


(Signed) A, E. Currier. 


Mrs, Phillips Jenkins’ Pupils in Concert 

On Tuesday evening, June 3, the pupils of Mrs. Phillip 
Jenkins were heard in the ballroom of the Bellevue-Strat 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia, before a large and, despite the 
intense heat of the evening, interested audience. The 
program offered included an operetta in two scenes, en 
titled “Fortunio’s Song,” by Offenbach; “Weeping Pierrot 
and Laughing Pierrot” and a patriotic pantomime, the 
finale of which was taken from the cantata “The Song of 


Victory.” Between these highlights of the program nu- 
merous recital numbers were given in a very artistic 
manner. 

Wasilli Leps, the well known director, led the Victor 


Orchestra, which accompanied and assisted in presenting 
the Offenbach opera with splendid effect. In this work 
Kathryn Martin as Arnold was exceptionally fine, singing 
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with admirable intonation, while Marguerite Palcho in 
the role of Grace was very satisfactory. Unstinted praise, 
however, and decided encouragement is due both the his- 
trionic and vocal achievement of Toby as sung by Eva 
Cherry. This young woman possesses undeniable ability 
as a comedienne, and her voice is of a charming quality. 
Catherine McGinley sang Fay Foster’s “The Ame ricans 
Come!” in the patriotic portion of the program with much 
fervor and appeal. 

In “Weeping Pierrot and Laughing Pierrot,” Lillian 
Kremer, Amelia Hallen and Adeline Jason were, all three, 
especially clever and skillful, not alone in their acting but 
in their singing. A word must be said here as to the 
training that the young women have received. It is of 
the best, and Mrs. Jenkins is to be highly complimented 
upon the results of her efforts. 

Wassili Leps, who is a great favorite with Philadelphia 
audiences, conducted the orchestra with his usual author 
ity, and he came in for a large share of the evening’s 
honors. On the whole, the affair was quite one of the 
most enjoyable of the entire season, 
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MONTREAL (CANADA) INAUGURATES 
ANNUAL OPERA FESTIVAL 


Montreal, Canada, May 30, 1919.—The Opera Festi 
val organized by Victor Desantels and J. A. Gauvin 
was a great success and the plan will be repeated next 
year These local musicians must be accorded great 
praise for their initiative and vision of the opera future 
of Montreal. Mr. Gauvin wishes to have the public 
inderstand that his opera festival is permanent for 
Montreal, chorus and solo parts to be given by local 
voices and leading soloists, as Leon Rothier and La 
mont will be engaged 

The native talent was good, Miss Brault, a 
student, possesses a good voice, also considerable acting 
ability and temperament. Rothier inspired the attention 
and confidence of the cast with his fine acting. Mr. La- 
mont’s voice is robust but at times when he sings piano 
or mezzo voce the quality is delightfully lyric. Miss 
Christian's voice is evenly produced, her sense of pro 
portion accurate, for she is just as prominent as the 
moment demands but never more conspicuous than she 
should be. Mr. Paquin has a rich, mellow voice, and 
Sarah Fischer sang with much success. Vaillancourt’s 
voice and acting are all one could desire. M. Desautels 
needed no introduction to his audience, who seemed in 
terested in him, as well as his work. Montreal heaps 
credit on the promoters, managers and clientele 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


CONDUCTOR 
New York Military Band 
SOO Weel 144th Street New York 
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MADAME 
BIANCHINI - CAPPELLI 


desires te announce the opening of her 
Conservatory of Vocal and Dramatic Arts 
under her personal direction. 


Personally ENRICO CARUSO 


endorsed by 
55 EAST 60th STREET NEW YORK 


Telerhone, Plaze 5190 
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Winifred Byrd for 


Stadium Concert 

Winifred Byrd has 
just signed a contract 
to appear as_ soloist 
with the Volpe Or- 
chestra at the Stadi- 
um concert on the 
evening of July 2. 
She will be heard in 
the Liszt Hungarian 
fantasie. 





Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge Songs Likable 

The above named firm has been receiving excellent re- 
turns from a number of their publications. From time 
to time, the names of singers who have sung some of 
their songs have appeared in these columns. The follow- 
ing are a few additional ones: 

Amy Ellerman is using “The Cock Shall Crow,” Burn- 
ham, and “Cradle Song,” Delbruck-Bowling. Calvin 
Coxe sang “Norah,” Burnham, at the Central Opera 
House, New York, on May 26. Gilderoy Scott, th» Chi- 
cago contralto, has been singing “A Southern Lullaby,” 
Terry, during the past season. Hanna Brocks-Oetteking 
sang “The Cock Shall Crow,” Burnham, and “Pierrot,” 
Kroeger, at ten successful recitals this spring. Rose 
Bryant likes and has used “Pierrot,” Kroeger, “A South- 
ern Lullaby,” Terry, and “The Little Fisherman,” East- 
wood Lane. 

Mabel Empie won success with “A Southern Lullaby,” 
Terry, and “Garden of Dreams,” McManus. Dora de 
Phillippe sang William Reddick’s “Two Loves” on every 
program of her recent Western tour. 


Arkady Bourstin, the Russian violinist, has been chosen 
concertmaster of the New Symphony Orchestra, follow- 
ing his admission to membership in the Musicians’ New 
Orchestra Society, from which body the personnel of the 

















Management; LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall 


PARISH WILLIAMS 


SEASON 1919-1920 NOW BOOKING 


Aeolian Hall, October 13, 1919 


Personal Address: 242 West 74th Street, New York City 


Baritone 


New York Debut 
SONG RECITAL 
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Godowsky Tour of Master Classes 














Definitely Determined 








August Ist. 





Building, Portland, Ore. 


City, Mo. 





THE FINAL DATES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Master Class begins June 30th and terminates 
Address, Selby C. Oppenheimer, Sherman Clay & 
Company Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


SEATTLE, WASH.— Master Class begins August 4th and terminates 
September 4th. Address, Ellison-White Musical, Bureau, Broadway 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Master Class begins September 8th and terminates 
October 1 Ith. Address, Horner Witte, 3300 Baltimore Ave., Kansas 


Home Address: 
626 South Alexandria Ave., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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«' Moffett, Chicago 


CHARLOTTE BERGH, 


The young Chicago coloratura soprano who has “a wonder- 


fully sweet voice,” and who has won distinct favor in the 
concert field this last season, not alone for her voice, but for 
her charm of manner and ability to hold her audience to the 
very end of her program, Miss Bergh is one of the many 
singers who have selected melody ballads such as “Keep All 
Your Love For Me,” Mozan; “When You Look in the Heart 
of a Rose,’ Methven, and “The Radiance in Your Eyes,” 
Novello, for her programs, and through this choice has 
gained instantaneous success. 





New Symphony is selected. Other players to join Artur 
Bodanzky’s forces are Henri Le Roy, first clarinetist ; 
Benjamin Kohon, bassoon; Dominick Caputo, horn; Jacob 


Tuschinsky, viola; Damel Maquarre, flutist. Audi 
tions are being held daily at the Metropolitan 
Opera House and it is expected that the  orches- 
tra will be completed within a week. The hearings 


are in charge of Paul Eisler, assistant conductor, acting 
in the absence of Mr. Bodanzky, who went to Seal Har 
bor, Me., recently for the summer months. He will re- 
turn by September 10, on which date the preliminary re- 
hearsals begin. 














THE 
Philadelphia 
Orchestra 
Association 


Takes pleasure in announcing that it has 


just signed a new contract with 


LEOPOLD 
STOKOWSKI 


To conduct the Philadelphia Orchestra 
for four years beginning with the com- 
ing season. The fulfilling of this con- 
tract will mark the completion of Mr. 
Stokowski’s eleventh year with the Phila- 


delphia Orchestra. 


LOUIS A. MATTSON 
Assistant Manager 


ARTHUR JUDSON 
Manager 


1314 Pennsylvania Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


(Continued from page 25.) 
formed is in preparation, namely “The Minstrel’s Daugh- 
ter,” a cantata, by Julian Edwards. 
_ During the summer Mme. Ziegler will teach, in conjunc- 
ticn with other eminent teachers, both at the Ziegler In- 
stitute (Metropolitan Opera House, New York) and at 
Asbury Park. A condensed six weeks’ summer course 
will be held at the latter resort, for which Willy Tyroler, 
Frank Kasschau, Mrs. Wyndham Martyn and Edith Mor- 
en Savage have been engaged for coaching; Mme. De 
ume for French; Mmes. Lawrence and Smith for piano; 
Helen Guest for stage preparation and dancing, and Anna 
E. Wolten for a comprehensive course of phonetics, dic- 
tion, English and pantomime. A Dalcroze class:wall: be 
held for rhythmic grace development. 
OrGANIst Bossi to MAuro-Cortone. 


Melchiore Mauro-Cottone, organist of St. Ignatius 
Loyola Church, composer and prominent in the Verdi 
Society, recently received a postcard from the famous or- 
ganist, Enrico Bossi. Mr. Bossi, an intimate friend in 
Italy of Mr. Cottone, has followed the latter’s career in 
New York with interest. As paying a little tribute to him 
and to the American nation, he wrote the following on 
the card: 

Yes, viva our great, beloved and victorious Italy, but also viva 
the generous, mighty, ideal American nation, which has sayed the 
world and civilization. The admiration we have for the United 
States and the adoration we feel for the great apostle of humanity, 
Wilson, are unlimited. Best wishes and salutations. 

Affectionately, 


over 


. E. Boss, 
Director Royal Academy, Rome, Italy. 


FEDERLFIN TO RESIGN ORGAN. 

Gottfried H. Federlein, organist of the Society for 
Ethical Culture, New. York, will sever his connection 
with that organization in the fall, having served in this 
capacity for more than eight years. Raised to a high 
standard of excellence during his regime, the musi¢ at the 
Ethical Society has consisted in the main of organ solo 
work, and ensemble with stringed instruments. Mr. Fed- 
erlein, however, favors the choral in church services and 
intends to devote more of his time along this line of 
activity, together with concert work and accompanying. 
During the absence of Kurt Schindler, Mr. Federlein is 
taking full charge of the music at Temple Emanu-E, 
where, with Mr. Schindler as director, he has been or- 
ganist for the past tour years. 

Atice McNutr Sines WELL. 

Alice McNutt, soprano, who studied in Europe some 
years, sings exceedingly well. She was heard in “Pre- 
ghiera” (Tosti), and “These Are They” (Gaul), when her 
hearers admired her high pure voice. She is available for 
a church position. 

Hattie CLarper Morris Pupits Lecion. 

Helen Prescott, one of the numerous pupils of Hattie 
Clapper Morris, seems to possess unlimited range. Mrs. 
Morris says, “I do not call my singers sopranos; altos, 
etc., they can sing in any range desired.” Mrs. Prescott 
gave “Amarella,” a concert waltz, with extreme brilliancy, 
singing a high C beautifully. One would call her a dra- 
matic soprano, but the writer has heard her sing down 
to G below the treble staff, in the full tones of a con- 
tralto. Julia Farnham, another Morris pupil, sang oper- 
atic phrases, reaching a low G flat and a high C with 
astonishing ease. She also gave “Si mes vers” with much 
ones Mrs. Morris accompanies her pupils artisti- 
cally. 

Mrs, A. G. Peacock’s Fine Voice. 

A private audience heard Mrs, A. G. Peacock, of Flor- 
ida, sing sacred and secular songs last week. Hers is a 
fine soprano voice of beautiful quality, and she sings with 
clear enunciation and musical expression. Some church 
would be fortunate in securing her services. 

CHINESKY-ANDERSON RECITAL, 


Mary Chinesky, violinist, and Frank Anderson, bass, 
gave a joint recital in Yonkers, June 10. They are pupils 
respectively of Mr. Weitzel and Miss Laubinger, and gave 
a program of mostly modern works for an appreciative 
audience. Mr. Anderson is the son ot the prohibition 
advocate, William H. Anderson. 

“Gotham Gossip” Closes Season 

(With this issue “Gotham Gossip” will close its 
twenty-third season, commencing again on Septem- 
ber 17.) 


Yvette Guilbert Sailing for France 

Yvette Guilbert is returning to France for the summer, 
sailing on the Espagne on June 21. She will return to 
America late in September and in the early fall will open 
a school devoted to the art of the theatrical and concert 
stages. It is a project which Mme. Guilbert has had in 
mind for some time and is the outgrowth of the summer 
classes so largely attended in the East the past two sum- 
mers, and that conducted in San Francisco last spring. 
Particulars concerning the school, which will be a perma- 
nent institution located in New York, will be made short- 
ly. Between terms the French artist will make several 
short tours, going to California again in the spring of 1920. 
She will also be heard in a series of recitals in New. York, 
events which have come to be looked upon as of prime 
interest in the city’s musical fare. 


Hopkinson Memorial Concert Repeated 
So successful was the Hopkinson Memorial Concert, 
which opened the Mayor Hylan Series of People’s Con- 
certs on the Mall in Central Park recently, that City 
Chamberlain Berolzheimer, in charge of music in the 
parks, acceding to numerous requests, repeated the con- 
cert in Prospect Park, Brooklyn, on Wednesday, June 11. 
The New York Symphony Orchestra, under Willem 
Willeke’s direction, again provided the program, \ which 
was largely the same as that given at Central Park. 
Alice Moncrieff, contralto, was again the soloist, sing- 
ing “My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free,” by Hop- 
kinson. She was in excellent voice and scored the same 
success which had been hers at Central Park. 


Sidney Baldwin Has Five Octets 
Sidney A. Baldwin, the Newark musical director, has the 
unique distinction of being the director of no less than 
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five vocal octets who do regular professional work. These 
are: the Octavo Octet, made up of eight.of Newark’s 
leading male singers; the Seminary Octet of Bloomfield ; 
the Police Octet of Newark, made up of members of the 
Police Glee Club, which Mr, Baldwin also directs; the 
Ladies’ Octet of Newark, which is soon to make its first 
appearance, and the Church Octet, which made its debut 
on Sunday, June 8, with much success. 


Sousa’s Band Re-enters Concert Field 

At the Brooklyn Academy of Music on Saturday, June 
14, John Philip Sousa and his band gave two memorable 
concerts, one in the afternoon and one in the evening, 
which attracted very large audiences. The distinguished 
bandmaster and march king was ably assisted by May 
Stone, coloratura soprano; Mary Baker, soprano, and 
Frank Simon, cornetist. 

The writer only attended the evening concert, but judg- 
ing from the excellent results of this performance one 
cannot doubt but that the matinee program was equal'y as 
fine. Needless to say both were Sousa programs—com- 
prised almost entirely of compositions by the famous com- 
poser. In addition to the very interesting programmed 
selections Mr. Sousa added many encores, mostly his own 
compositions including “El Capitan,” “At the Zoo,” “Bul- 
lets and Bayonets,” “The Gliding Girl” and “Manhattan 
Beaeh.” Of special significance was the presentation of 
his new “Wedding March” offered as a substitute for the 
“Lohengrin” march no longer used. One of the best 
pieces was the new “The Golden Star,” dedicated to Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt. His “Showing Off Before Com- 
pany” also proved an excellent novelty and “In Flanders 
Fields” was splendid, although the soloist evidently had 
not given the number much preparation. Of course “The 
Stars and Stripes Forever” was the hit of the evening. 

In the audience were noted many naval officers as well 
as prominent Brooklyn music lovers, all of whom joined 
most enthusiastically in the applause which followed each 
selection. : 

The two programs were as follows: Matinee program- 
“The Court of Granada” (Chapi); cornet solo, “The Stu- 
dent's Sweetheart” (Bellstedt), Frank Simon; character 
studies, “The Dwellers in the Western World” (Sousa) ; 
soprano solo, “Ah Fors e Lui” (Verdi), May Stone; 
March Funebre, from sonata, op. 32 (Chopin), Persian 
dance, from “Khovanstchina” (Moussorgsky), “Shepherd's 
Hey” (Grainger), Boy Scouts; march (Sousa); vocal solo, 
“Thou Brilliant Bird’ (David), Mary Baker, with flute 
obligato by Louis P. Fritze; overture, “Zampa” (Herold). 

Evening program—overture, “Mignon” (Thomas) ; cor- 
net solo, “Willow Echoes” (Simon), Frank Simon; “Im- 
pressions at the Movies” (Sousa); vocal solo, aria from 
“LT Puritani” (Bellini), May Stone; “Wedding” march 
(Sousa); “The Golden Star” (Sousa); “Showing Off Be- 
fore Company” (Sousa), “My Cairo Love” (Zamecnik) ; 
march, “Sabres and Spurs” (Sousa); vocal solo, “In Flan- 
ders Fields” (Sousa), Mary Baker; rhapsody, “The 
Southern” (Hosmer). 


Boris L. Ganapol to Visit Michigan 
Boris L. Ganapol and Mrs, Ganapol will leave for 
Houghton, Mich., about July 1, where they will conduct 
a summer course. 


L. A. Torrens a Successful Voice Teacher 
L. A. Torrens, who has been called a master voice 
builder, has laid the foundation for many well known 
singers and has prepared each year an increasingly large 
number of teachers, who in schools, colleges and private 
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work disseminate his remarkable art. Long experience as 
choral and festival conductor, during which he had promi- 
nent orchestras of this country and many famous artists, 
both vocal and instrumental, under his baton, in addition 
to his early training and natural breath and musical con 
ception, have made of him an unusually qualified and 
successful master of the art of singing. 











L. A. TORRENS 


Teacher of Singing 


WILL TEACH IN THE 
DAVID MANNES MUSIC SCHOOL 
Six Months, Beginning October 9 


Address : Secretary 
154 East 70th Street, New York City 


Mr. Torrens Will Hold His Regular Six Weeks 


Summer Term at Lake Geneva, Wis 
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; aed President, L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles, 
al. 
President, Bradford Mills, Toledo, O. 
Vice-President, Mrs. Kate Wilson-Greene, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Secretary, Elizabeth Cueny, St. Louis, Mo. 
Treasurer, Howard E. Potter, Baltimore, Md. 








Regional Directors : 
L. FE. Behymer, Los Angeles; W. A. Fritschy, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Robert Boice Carson, Tulsa, Okla.; 
Evans & Salter, Atlanta, Ga.; May Beegle, Pitts- 
burgh; Albert Steinert, Providence, R. I.; Louis 
Bourdon, Montreal, Can. 


Board of Directors 


The seven Regional Directors and Adella Prentiss 
Hughes, Cleveland, O.; Mrs. Mai Davis Smith, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.;~ Lois Steers, Portland, Ore.; Harry 
Loeb, New Orleans, La,; James E, Devoe, Detroit, 


Mich. 


MISS 
4254 OLIVE STREET 








awe The form of application follows: 


The 
National Concert Managers’ Association 


Applications for membership should be addressed 
to the secretary 


ELIZABETH CUENY 


Membership fee is $25 a year (active); $10 a year (associate) 


“Membership in this Association shall be open to 
those men or women who in their respective localities 
are actively engaged in the management of concerts 
as a definite business; in cities or localities in which 
there are no local managers definitely in business the 
Association shall, through its membership commit- 
tee, have the power to accept for membership the 
person or club best fitted in its opinion to handle 
that city’s legitimate musical enterprises. 


“After the acceptance of any man or woman as a 
member from any city or locality, no other person 
from that city shall be admitted to active membership 
without reference to the Membership Committee, 
which shall investigate and recommend definite ac- 
tion. After the formation of this Association, no 
person who has not operated successfully for two 
years shall be admitted to active membership. Such 
persons, upon application for membership, shall, at 
the discretion of the committee, be admitted to asso- 
ciate membership, and after the expiration of two 
years may be admitted to active membership.” 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





I hereby desire to make application for membership in the NATIONAL CONCERT MANAGERS 


If accepted, I agree to abide by the Constitution and By-Laws of the Association. 


NAME AND ADDRESS. 





ASSOCIATION 


‘NO. OF YEARS IN BUSINESS 
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CHICAGO TO HAVE A PERMANENT WOMAN’S 
CHORUS; HARRISON M. WILD TO CONDUCT 


First Steps Taken to Organize New Independent Society—Bush Conservatory 
Devotes Entire Week to Commencement Programs—Notes 


Chicago, June 14, 1019.—As every year, the Bush Con 
ervatory devoted a full week to its commencement pro 
grams, while the other schools will each give one concert 
next week, In justice to the Bush Conservatory manage 
ment, let it be said that its idea of presenting many 
pupils in concert gives to the general public a_ better 
knowledge of the average work of the school, On Satur 
day, June 7, in the New Lyceum Hall, the expression de 
partment, directed by Mac Julia Riley, presented “An 
Hour in Storyland” by members of the story-telling class 
\ miscellaneous program of songs and readings on Mon 
day evening, June 9, brought forth as soloists Louis 
Clarke, soprano, and Mary Terry, Louise Gerlach, Rosa 
line Klawans, Carol Winslow, Marjorie Stevens, Louise 
Boedtker, Elma Pearl and Elizabeth Clinton, readers 
Bertha Hagen furnished the accompaniments. The depart 
ment of dancing presented its program at the Bush Tein 
ple Theater on Tuescay evening, June 10, One of the 
largest audicnces ever assembled at the North side theater 
packed the house from pit to dome to witness the per 
formance of “A Mother Goose Dream,” libretto by James 
D. Kempter and dances by Cora Spicer-Neal, director of 
the department of dan@fig* At one time more than eighty 
students. were on the stage and all gave satisfaction to 
the eye Wednesday, June 11, a musical program was of 
fered, enlisting the services of Mayme Rabinovitz, San 
ford Schlussel, Karl Peterson, Dorothea Thomas, Bar 
bara Kemps, Annelle Barrett, Frank J. Porter, Adah Dink 
meyer, Alta Darr, J. Willard Parsons, Mary Thomas 





FRANCESCO 


Specialist ia Voice Placieg and Coaching for Opera, Stage and 
Studio: 720 Fine Arte Building, Chicago. 'I. 


BUSH GONSERVAT ORY 


aes 1. ~ ped EDGAR NELSON 
€. 4. Scuwenath, Sec'y Vice-President 


SUMMER SESSION beginning JUNE 23 


ALL BRANCHES OF 


MUSIC pitsicis curve 


Normal Courses in these subjects and 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
FACULTY OF SIXTY INCLUDES SUCH WORLD-RENOWNED 
ARTISTS AS 


rahe mine 5755 





EXPRESSION 
LANGUAGES 


Richard Czerwonky 
Mme. Julie Rive-King 
Herbert Miller 

Hardy Williamson 


Charlies W. Clark 
Moses Bogusiawsk! 
Mme. Loulse Dotti 
Edga: Brazelton 





Entive faculty available during Summer Session 
Credits given toward Certificate, Diploma, Degree 
Weekly Faculty Recitals 


Only Conservatory in Chicago maintaining its 
own Student Dormitories. 


For Summer Bulletin address 


Mm. C. JONES 839 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Iii. 








and Hildegarde Geuder. Thursday, June 12, in the after- 
noon Marie McCord was heard in “Three Nature Pieces,” 

from the pen of Edgar Brazelton, piano and harmony 
teacher at the school; Evelyn Fauts sang “In the Land of 
the Sky Blue Water,” by Cadman, and Behren’s “Good- 
day, Sweetheart”; Elizabeth Sutter chose to play the 
second Chopin nocturne; Jessamine Page gave a good ac- 
count of herself in Godard’s “Florian’s Song” and in John 
Priudle Scott’s “The Wind's in the South” Margue- 
rite Wicks played the adagio from the Ries suite in G; 
Charlotte Brinkman was heard in Rogers’ “The Star’ 

and Gilberte’s “Ah, Love But a Day’; Rosa Brown dis- 
tinguished herself in the Grieg ballade. One of the most 
interesting numbers of the program was the reading of 
the second movement of Bach's concerto for two yiolins 
and piano by Annelle Barrett, Frances Fetzer, and Vera 
Taylor. Dorothea Bolinger was winning in Cowan’s “A 
Birthday”; Vera Taylor played the Ravel sonatine; Flor- 
ence Peterson sang Mimi’s aria from “La Bohéme,” and 
Celia Thomas closed the program with the Liszt “Rigo- 
letto” fantasie. 

In the evening Florence LeClair, Helen Kelso, Loris 
Graike, Louise Watson, Elsa Robertson, Letitia Carter, 
Marion Levin, Doris Ribera, Ruth Bradley, Afra Kirsch 
and Adolph Rusika presented a program of piano, violin, 
and vocal delections, 

As heretofore, the last night of the commencement 
week was the main event, not so much on account of the 
talent presented by the school, but in view of the fact 
that a symphony orchestra always assists. This year, the 
majority of the orchestra was made up of members of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and the balance from 
the Bush Conservatory orchestral class, so well directed 
by Richard Czerwonky, who also conducted the program. 
The orchestra played the “Oberon” overture and did its 
best in giving good support to the singers, pianists, and 
violinist. Louise Boedtker’ sang “Pleurez, Mes Yeux,” 
from Massenet’s “Herodiade.” The possessor of a voice 
of wide compass, the young soprano gave a good account 
of herself and won hearty approval. 

Harold Triggs played lightly the Liszt concerto in E 
flat major. Well equipped technically, the young man’s 
main drawback seems to be a lack of strength in his 
arms; at least his reading of the concerto called for this 
criticism. Gladys Swarthout sang well the Tschaikowsky 
“Farewell, Forests,” even though a slight lapse of memory 
somewhat marred an otherwise good performance. The 
voice is well placed, of agreeable quality and the young 
singer’s French is equally good. Ebba Sundstrom, who, 


GUSTAF HOLMQUIST 


BASG-BABTT OTE 
e Address: 1430 Argyle Street 
Kimball Building, Chicago 





Address: Bush Conservat rive 
Management: MILLER, RESSEGUIE & TUFTS. 


NICOLA Y 


Reengaged for seventh season as leading Basso with Chicago 
Opera Association. 
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Limited number of pupils accepted 
Address: Auditorium Hotel 








Aurelia ARIMONDI 


Specialist in Voice wy by Coaching for Opera, Stage and Recital 
Studio: 023 Kimball u - - - hicago, 111. 


HAROLD v. MICKWITZ 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 























HESSELBERG 


PIANIST, COMPOSER, PEDAGOGUE 
Suite: 1625 Kimball Building Chicago 


ALEXANDER RAAB 


Pianist 
MUSICAL COLLEGE 








CHICAGO 


CHARLES F. CARLSON "sis, 


Chicago Conservatory of Music, Auditorium Bldg, Chicago 


VITTORIO TREVISAN 


of Chicago Opera Assoc 


VOICE PLACING and ACTING 
Studio: 904 Kimball Hall Building Chicago, Il. 

















Chicago Musical College 
HERMAN DEVRIES 
Theatre Royal de la Monnaie, Brussels, Eto. 

—————- VOCAL TEACHER ———_——_——- 
MRS. HERMAN DEVRIES 4*S9c!ATE vocat 


PEDACOG 
Foomedty, Baritone with the Metropolitan Come House, New York; 
Studios: 518-s28 Fine Arts Building - ~- + Chicago, Ml. 


ARIMONDI 


Leading Basso With Chicago Opera Association 
CONCERT ORATORIO RECITAL 
Tour Now Booking 
Address: CONCERT BUREAU JULES DAIBER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 











VERA-KAPLUN 
rden, London; Grand Opera — Opera Comique, Paris, 





BARITONE 


bi MA C ui U k . F Y Maa op Pn Ate eg 
Suite 609 Fine Arts Building, 
e Chicago, Tl. Phone, Wabash 8988 





w nes KELLY 
James 
The Every-day side of the great musicians: their wit, wisdom, and phitoowpay. 


{ The Pilgrim's Progress, Illustrations by Mrs. Kelly or by clubs engaging. A few dates only avai 
Address care of Ctncrnwatr 


1 Masters and Men. 


has been booked for twelve dates in February and March 
for the following lectures, with musical illustrations: 

1 Some (-bservations on Our Language. 

1 Woman, in Her Relation to Music and Musicians. 

1 Music as a Foreign Language. 

1 The Opera and the Music-Drama. 


Conszxvatony oF Music, Cincinnati, O 
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by the way, was given the best support of the evening 
by the orchestra, played uncommonly well the Bruch con- 
certo in G minor. Miss Sundstrom draws from her violin 
a beautiful tone; her technical equipment and her sane 
rendition deserved the big demonstration that was ten- 
dered her at the conclusion of her selection. Helen 
Daniels, a very promising soprano, sang the “Traviata” 
aria in such manner as to presage an operatic career, 
Miss Daniels is a pupil from the class of Mme. Louise 
Dotti, who has already given to the operatic stage Cyrena 
Van Gordon. Lyell Barber concluded the program with 
the first movement of the Tschaikowsky concerto in B 
flat minor. 

Previous to the presenting of the last program of the 
commencement series, President Kenneth M. Bradley in 
the New Lyceum had presented certificates, diplomas and 
degrees to the graduates of the school. This review would 
be incomplete without congratulations to President Brad- 
ley and all the teachers of the school, collectively, for the 
splendid work registered this season at the North Side 
institution. 

Hans Hess Prays ror Four THOUSAND, 
Some four thousand Lithuanians heard Hans Hess, the 


well known Chicago cellist, who played at the opening of 
the National Convention at the Auditorium Theater last 





KENNETH M. BRADLEY. 


Sunday afternoon. Mr. Hess won emphatic approval in 
his rendition of the Boehlmann symphonic variations and 
Popper’s “Village Song.” He also played the cello obli- 
gato for the singer in “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” 
by Saint-Saéns, and composed for the occasion an obli- 
gato for a folksong by Simkaus, both of which added much 
to the enjoyment of those numbers. 
Jennette Louvon’s INTERMEDIATE STUDENTS. 

The annual program by the intermediate students of the 
Jennette Loudon studios was offered Saturday afternoon, 
June 14, at 821 Fine Arts Building. Those taking part were 
Ruby Michaels, Ruth Menish, Elizabeth Pigall, Dorothy 
Claussen, Ruth Hausler, Helen Koehler, Katharine So- 
ward and Helen Crane. The program was concluded by 
the first movement of the Tschaikowsky B flat minor con- 
certo, played by Margaret Weiland, of the faculty, with 
Miss Loudon at the second piano. 

Gautui-Curct 1n BENEFIT CONCERT.: 

The Chicago Osteopathic Hospital was the beneficiary of 
the concert which Galli-Curci gave at the Auditorium 
last Sunday afternoon. 

Sturkow-Ryprr Studio PRoGRAM, 

Piano, violin and voice numbers made up the twelfth 
program of the series given at the Sturkow-Ryder studios 
last Saturday afternoon. The pianists who took part, all 
students of Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, were Alice Peterson, 
Phyllis Sindel, William Sindel, Dorothy Pillinger, Alice 
Serina, Janet Friday, Mary O'Gallagher, Nellie Gordon, 
Lillian Parks and Ann Hathaway. William Domke, Gra- 
ham Van Ness and Roy Bergquist furnished the violin 
numbers and Mattylee Lippard sang. 


CAROLYN WILLARD WiLL Hoty GeNEvA SUMMER CLASS. 


Besides her Chicago summer class, Carolyn Willard, the 
widely known pianist and teacher, will coach a class of a 
limited number of pianists from June 26 to August 14 at 
Lake Geneva, Wis. Miss Willard will return to her Chi- 
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cago studio one day each week throughout the summer, 
as she has several students wishing to continue their 
studies during the summer months, 

MacBurney Stuptios Younc Artists’ RECITALS. 

An unusual series of young artists’ recitals is now in 
progress at the MacBurney Studios. These recitals take 
place on Monday nights, continuing through the summer 
term ending September 1. On last Monday night, Mr. 
MacBurney presented Mary Bryan Powers, soprano. 
Italian songs from the old masters, a group of French 
masterpieces and a closing group of English songs from 
contemporary English and American composers constituted 
her well arranged program. 

Lucite WYNEKoop HEARD IN CONCERT, 

At the commencement exercises of the Lake View Hos- 
pital Training School for Nurses, which took place at the 
Buena Memorial Presbyterian Church Tuesday evening, 
June to, Lucille M. Wynekoop, the popular contralto, was 
the most important soloist. Mrs. Wynekoop was heard in 
Curran’s “Dawn,” Burleigh’s “Il Want to Be Ready” and 
Geehl’s “For You Alone,” and an encore, all of which, 
beautifully sung, greatly pleased the large audience. 

WALTER Spry’s SUMMER LEcTURE-RECITALS 

During the summer school session at the Columbia 
School of Music, Walter Spry, the distinguished pianist- 
pedagogue, will give a series of three lecture-recitals, the 
first of which will be on Saturday morning, June 28, at 
Il o'clock, The subject is “Modern Methods of Piano 
Technic,” and the illustrations are from Bach, Chopin, 
Dohnanyi and Liszt. Among the professional artists who 
have arrived to study with Mr. Spry are Sophie Birk- 
hardt, of Utah, and S. L. Gamble, of Oklahoma. 

To OrGanizeE PERMANENT WOoMAN’s CHorvus, 

The first steps have been taken toward organizing a 
permanent Woman's Chorus for Chicago. It will be en- 
tirely independent as a society, with no other purpose than 
to promote choral music and to furnish a musical oppor- 
tunity for many women who have good voices and are 
not connected with any musical activity, as well as for 
those students and professionals who may be interested in 
concerted singing. Harrison M. Wild will be the conduc- 
tor. Applications for membership should be made at once 
at the Apollo Club office, Lyon & Healy Building, as the 
first test of voices will be held July 2, and preparations 
completed during the summer so that rehearsals may be- 
gin early in September. 

MALKIN To Be Orcuestra’s New First CEtttst. 

Joseph Malkin, for several years first cellist of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, has been engaged in that capaci- 
ty with the new Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

Pur Mu Avpwa FRAteERNITY ANNUAL MEETING. 

At the seventeenth annual meeting of the Phi Mu Alpha 
Fraternity (Sinfonia), held at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill, Thursday and Friday, May 29 and 30 (as 
guests of Iota Chapter), several matters of interest to 
musicians were discussed. The names of Karl Muck and 
Ernst Kunwald were stricken from the lists of the frater- 
nity. This would have been done long since, but the regu- 
lar meetings of the fraternity have not been held since 
most of the men have been in the service, and this was 
the first opportunity that the society had to take such 
action. Arthur P. Schmidt, of Boston, was elected to 
honorary membership for his many helpful acts in publish- 
ing the works of young Americans and his staunch sup- 
port of American music generally. The officers for the 
ensuing term are: Supreme president, Chester Murray, 
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of re Chapter, Columbia, Mo.; supreme vice-president, 

Palm, of Eta Chapter, Cincinnati, Ohio; supreme 

pot -treasurer, Charles E. Lutton, Iota Chapter, 

Evanston, IIl.; supreme historian, George A. Leighton, 

Omicron Chapter, Cincinnati, Ohio. The next meeting of 

the fraternity will be held in Ann Arbor, Mich., when Ep- 
silon Chapter will entertain the convention. 
Harp Pupirs Give REcitAat. 

A recital of the harp pupils of Clara Louise Thurston 
was held in the Lyon & Healy Concert Hall Tuesday even- 
ing, May 27. The attendance broke all previous records, 
the capacity of the hall being taxed to its utmost. The 
enthusiasm evinced by those present indicates the ever 
growing interest in the harp, which in the last few years 
has attained much popularity. The prevailing impression 











BEGINNING THIS WEEK 


Alberto Jonas’ 


“LESSONS ON PIANO 
MASTERPIECES” 


NUMBER 4: 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 


With the current issue, Alberto Jonas, the 
eminent pedagogue, resumes the unique series 
of “Lessons on Piano Masterpieces,” which at- 
tracted so much attention when they began in 
the Musica Courier. The lessons on Bach, 
Beethoven and Chopin will now be succeeded 
by one on Mozart, which will appear in four 
parts as follows: 


June 19 Part I Mozart’s Childhood 

June 26 “il His Early Career 

July 3 “il His Married Life and 
Early Death 

July 10 “IV ‘The A Major Sonata 


No pianist or student of the piano can afford 
to miss this series, and especially Professor 
Jonas’ illuminative and instructive analysis of 
the most popular of the Mozart sonatas. 


























that years of practice are necessary to accomplish results 
on the harp was never more strongly refuted than at this 
recital. 

The participants, ranging in age from five to twenty 
years, several of them having taken lessons only one year, 
performed in a manner that reflects great credit on their 
teacher. The selections chosen were taken from the best 
harp literature and revealed both the musical and artistic 
possibilities of the harp. 

SEIDMAN ENTERTAINS McCorMACck, 

Following is a list of guests entertained by Louis L. 
Seidman, of the Baldwin Piano Company, at his home, 
4117 Sheridan road, Monday, June 2, in honor of John 
McCormack: Felix Borowski, Edwin Schneider, D. F. 
McSweeney, Mr. and Mrs. Leon Sametini, Mr. and Mrs. 
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W. I. Le Dioyt, Marguerite Wyeth, Florence Schubert, 
Carmen Nesville, Emma Noe, Harriet McConnell, Mr. 
and Mrs. Carl D. Kinsey, Lieutenant Farré, ace aviator and 
painter, Marjorie McCloud, Ralph Reiche, Wendell Heigh- 


ton, Mr. and Mrs. Sacervote, Mrs. Louis Hymers and 
Guy Woodard. 
CuHicaco Musica CoLiece Notes. 


Edna Kellogg, student of vocal department, has been en- 
gaged by the Metropolitan Opera Company for next season 

Two students of Leopold Auer—Sylvia Lent and Abra- 
ham Sopkin—will be represented on the program of the 
Chicago Musical College concert in Ziegfeld Theater, 
June 26. 

Lillian Case, voice student of the college, has been en 
gaged by the St. Louis Municipal Opera Company and by 
the American Opera Company, New York. Miss Kuerth, 
another vocal student, gave a recital last Sunday at the 
Cooper-Carleton Hotel. Lorraine Earnest, student of the 
violin department, appeared with her. 

There has been so extraordinary a demand for seats at 
the commencement concert and exercises of the Chicago 
Musical College which will be given at the Auditorium, 
Thursday evening, June 19, that the greater part of the 
house already is disposed of. 

A program was given in Ziegfeld Theater, Saturday 
morning at 11 o'clock, by the Chicago Musical College, 
presented by the student players of the college, under the 
direction of Maude Frances Donovan, and by students of 
Ruth L. Brannan. The following plays were interpreted 
“Who's Afraid,” Marjorie Benton Cook; “The Burglar,” 
Margaret Cameron, and “The Turtle Dove,” Margaret 
Scott Oliver. 

Arimonpt Pupit Hearn, 

Vittorio Arimondi announces that her pupil, Wil 
liam Rogerson, tenor, sang a re-engagement at Mt. Carmel 
Church last Sunday, that he has been engaged for a third 
appearance in the near future. Mr. Rogerson was also 
the artist soloist at the annual luncheon of the Edgewater 

Catholic Woman's Club at the Hotel La Salle last Satur 
a and was re-engaged by the program chairman for an 
appearance before that organization next season. He sang 
at Powers Theater, Sunday, June 15. 

Luticger GANNON First ApPotto CLUB SoLotst 
ENGAGE dD. 


Rose 


The first soloist to be engaged by the Apollo Musical 
Club for next season is that prominent Chicago contralto, 


Rose Lutiger Gannon. Mrs. Gannon will create the con- 
tralto role in Henry Hadley’s new work, “The New 
Earth,” to be given here for the first time in the Apollo's 


next season. A great favorite here, Mrs. Gannon has won 
an enviable reputation as an oratorio contralto par excel 
lence. 

Association To Meet Here, 
ex-presidents of the various State 
will meet July 8 and 9 in 


EX-PRESIDENTS OF STATE 
The association of 
Music Teachers’ Associations 
the Columbia-School of -Music-here. Those teachers in 
terested may address Walter Spry, chairman of the local 
committee, 509 South Wabash avenue. 
Musica, News Items, 


Bernhardt J. Kane; under the city park commissioners, 


recently gave two interesting» progeams at Pulaski and 
Hamlin parks. The acts given*by the Kane Players were 
clever throughout, and the music by pupils ef Annie S 


Hyatt was up to the usual standard. 
‘ JEANNETTE Cox. 
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Walter Anderson Married 
Walter Anderson, the well known musical manager, was 
married June 18 to Julia A. Budy, at the Evangelical 
Church, Hoboken, N. J., Rev. J. Rudolph, D. D., offi- 
ciating The ushers were A. D. Woodruff, Arthur 









iter Anaers 


BUDY, NOW MRS. ANDERSON, 


rnotovy we 


JULIA A 


Middleton and Duncan Cumming. The best man was 
F. D. Mitchell, and Pauline Nuremberger was the brides- 
maid. A breakfast and reception was later held at the 


home of the bride’s parents, after which the couple left 
on their honeymoon trip through New England. On their 
return, Mr. and Mrs. Anderson will reside at 335 Eighth 
avenue, North Pelham, and will be at home after July 1. 


Falk’s Seventh Season at Atlantic City 
Jules Falk has been engaged as soloist for four of the 


ten symphonic festival concerts which will be given at At 
lantic City, N. J., this summer. During past seasons, for 


NLM 


Photo by White, New York 


band, which began at the Academy of Music, 


from “I Puritani,” 
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MAY STONE, 


The coloratura soprano, has been engaged as soloist by John Philip Sousa for a trans-continental tour with his 
Brooklyn, Saturday, June 14, where she sang the aria “Qui la voce,” 
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this is Falk’s seventh consecutive one at that resort, he 
has invariably attracted capacity audiences to these con- 
certs, with average attendances of approximately 3,300. 
The concerts are given in the large Music Hall on the 
Steel Pier, the dates of Falk’s appearances this year being 
August 3, 17, 31 and September 7. 
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1920 O. M. T. A. CONVENTION WILL 
BE HELD AT OXFORD, OHIO 


Ella May Smith Offers String Quartet Prize 

Oxford, Ohio, June 14, 1919—Western College for 
Women is to be host to the next annual convention of 
the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association, June 15, 16 and 17, 
1920. The dates have been placed immediately following 
graduation exercises so that all the dormitories of the 
college will be available for those who attend the con- 
vention. 

Western College was further honored by having Mrs. 
Edgar Stillman-Kelley, of its department of music, elected 
president of the Music Teachers’ Association for the en- 
suing year. The first vice-president is W. L. Martin, of 
the music department of Miami University; the second 
vice-president is J. T. Turner, of Oxford College. 

One of the features will be the awarding of the Ella 
May Smith prize of $150 for the best osiginal string quar- 
tet produced in competition. The judges will be Eugene 
Ysaye, conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra; 
George Chadwick, of Boston, and Dr. Edgar Stillman- 
Kelley, of Western College for Women. As 1920 will be 
the tercentenary of the landing of the pilgrims, the pro- 
gram wilk be arranged to feature New England composi- 
tions and general compositions dealing with the life of 
the pilgrims. 

Donahue Plays in Los Angeles 

Lester Donahue, the pianist, gave a recital Monday, 
June 16, in Los Angeles, his home city, to which he had 
just returned from New York. He stopped off at Chi- 
cago to spend a day with John Alden Carpenter and Mrs. 
Carpenter, and then was fortunate enough to find himself 
on the same through train with Rena MacDonald, repre- 
sentative of L. E. Behymer, who had been in the East on 
a long business trip, and Peggy Wood, who was going 
West to make a picture. Before leaving, Mr. Donahue 
finished some new Duo-Art rolls which promise to be ex- 
ceptionally good. Next season he will be under the 
management of the Music League of America, and his 
first New York recital will be given at Aeolian Hall, Oc- 
tober 24. He-has a number of excellent engagements al- 
ready booked and will spend the summer in hard work 
preparing his repertory. 

Carl Beutel Composition to Appear Shortly 

Carl Beutel, the American pianist and composer, has 
just completed an article, entitled “The American Peo- 
ple and Folk Music,” which will appear shortly in the 
columns of this paper. In the contribution in question 
Mr. Beutel will endeavor to show that owing to certain 
conditions existing in our country, and which will no 
doubt continue that way for many years to come, we 
can hardly expect developments here along the line of 
folk music creations, as has been the case in Europe. 

It is natural that every reader will probably not agree 
with the conclusions reached, but this writer’s past 
contributions have been of a nature that the effort 
will at least promise much interesting reading matter 
and present considerable food for thought. 

Connell Gives Baltimore Part Time 

Horatio Connell, the well known Philadelphia vocal in- 
structor, has become a member of the faculty of the Pea- 
body Academy of Music, of Baltimore. He will, however, 
in no way give up his Philadelphia interests, retaining his 
studio there and going to Baltimore for only two days a 
week. The announcement as originally made in Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore gave the impression that Mr. Connell 
was to devote all his time to the latter city, but the facts 
are as above stated. 
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SCHUMANN-HEINK GENEROUSLY 
HELPS LOS ANGELES GAMUT CLUB 


Famous Diva, Assisted by La Forge and Berimen, 
Raises $3,200 in Testimonial Recital 

The great Schumann-Heink’s generous spirit was splen- 
didly illustrated when she gave a testimonial recital to 
the Gamut Club, of Los Angeles, on May 25 and realized 
the sum of $3,200, which will enable the club to meet its 
obligations and remain on a firm foundation. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink was assisted in this cause by Frank 


La Forge, the well known composer-pianist, and 
Ernesto Bertmen. In the pink of vocalism, the 
famous contralto was heard in a_ program that in- 


cluded such numbers as the “Vitellia” aria of Mozart's, 





© Moffett, Chicago 
ERNESTINE 


SCHUMANN-HBEINK. 
“My Heart Ever Faithful,” Bach, and two American 
songs by Mr. La Forge. ; 

In an account of the concert which appeared in the 
Los Angeles Express, the writer said, in part: “Schu- 
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mann-Heink’s physical voice is the sounding board of her 
great soul. It draws its vitality from the well springs 
of the soul. Its volume is reinforced by breath from the 
infinite spaces, its resonance chambers are built in the 
spirit. Her. voice is proof of immortality. The singer 
has lived a life of spiritual service. She has never been 
‘off key’ with her fellow men, for she has never allowed 
one moment of her life to be out. of tune with the in- 
finite even in her greatest sorrow and anguish, of which 
she has endured much.” 

The foregoing words are, indeed, a lovely tribute to the 
singer, who has endeared herself to thousands over this 
wide country. Because she has seen life and its suffer 
ing, Mme. Schumann-Heink understands humanity, and 
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wherever she can be of assistance to any worthy cause 
she has never hesitated, but has gone out of her way to 
promote happiness and love. It is little wonder, there- 
fore, that after forty years of singing Mme. Schumann- 
Heink’s wonderful voice is still as young and of that 
special freshness as it was when first she captivated her 
audiences. 

Artists Announced for New Hadley Work 

Three artists under the management of Walter Ander- 
son—Fred Patton, bass-baritone; Robert Quait, tenor, 
and Emma Gilbert, contralto—have been engaged to sing 
the solo parts in the first production of Henry Hadley’s 
“The New Earth.” The cantata is to be given on July 20, 
with the assistance of the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
at Chautauqua, under the direction of Alfred Hallam. 


RALPH LEOPOLD, 





Pianist, who will feature Mana-Zucca’s “Wia- 
taria” at his Aeolian Hall recital newt fall. 


N. P. Coffin to Lead Mendelssohn Club? 

The Musicat Courier learns that Nelson P. Coffin, of 
Concord, N. H., is likely to be the successor of Louis 
Koemmenich, conductor of the Mendelssohn Club of New 
York. Mr. Coffin is one of the most forceful and ener- 
getic conductors in the country. He has a fine chorus 
in this city and all the big artists have sung with him 
there. The invitation to conduct the Mendelssohn Club 
was entirely unsolicited 


Charles W. Clark’s Daughter Married 
Cards have been sent out by Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. 
Clark, of Chicago, announcing the marriage, on June 4, 
of their daughter, Virginia, to Meredith Fay Lawrence 
Mr. Clark is a well known baritone and head of the vocal 
department of Bush Conservatory. 


Hein and Fraemcke Institution’s Commencement 
Tomorrow, Friday evening, June 20, at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, the annual commencement concert of the New 
York College of Music, and the New York Conservatory 
of Music, Hein and Fraemcke, directors, will take place 
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LANGENHAN TRIUMPHS 
IN RIVERSIDE, CAL. 








Christine Langenhan, the distinguished soprano who has 


proven one of the real sensations of recent-years in thie 
concert field, is daily winning new laurels. On May 27, 
he was heard in a most versatile program in Riverside, 
Cal, at the Loring Theater, under the auspices of the 
Junior College extension department When a singer 
possesses so fine a natural voice as Miss Langenhan, and 
when to this are coupled a gracious stage presence and 
charming personality and musicianship, it 1s not amazing 
that the audience, after the opening number of the air, 
‘Angels Ever Bright and Fair” (by Handel), was im- 


mediately responsive. Miss Langenhan gives pleasure in 
recital not only through her singing, but also because of 


the fact that she is very intelligent, indeed, and she ap 
plies this intelligence toward making each song tell a 
distinct story—sometimes quiet, sometimes vivid—but al 


ways without exaggeration. Enunciation, a big point with 
Miss Langenhan always, was most remarkable during the 
evening and the tonal quality was pure and definite. In 
her aria from Miss Langenhan showed such 
an opulence of tone and such a wealth of temperament, 
as to make it notable indeed. In her French selections, 
scored particularly, and the “Songs My Mother 
Taught Me,” which the noted singer rendered in Bohe 
was redemanded. For an encore, Miss Langenhan 


“Giaconda, 


she 


mian, 

gave the English translation which did not spoil the fairy- 
like rhythm of the song, as translations so often do. Of 
her. English numbers the classical selections of Handel 


and Haydn with which she opened the program, gave her 
excellent technic 


splendid opportunity to display her 
Vanderpool’s “I Did Not Know” proved very popular and 
Cadman’s “Land of the Sky Blue Water” was a favorite 


Mana-Zucca’s “Star of Gold,” a brilliant piece 
of coloratura, was also redemanded, as well as “Bess ob 
All” (negro song), by Walter A. Kramer. The audience 


applauded most enthusiastically and the soprano responded 


as always 
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by F. de Nogero, and the 
Charles Demorest proved 
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and “My Love Is a Muleteer,” 
ever popular “Annie Laurie.” 
himself a skillful accompanist. 
The entire program follows: 
Fair,” Handel; “Oh How Pleasing” 
sons”), Haydn; “L’heure delicieuse” 
Staub; “Guitares and Mandolines” 
Saéns; Elegie (in French), Massenet; “The Sunset 
Glow,” John W. Metcalf; “The Lock,” Rosalie Hous- 
man; “I Did Not Know,” Vanderpool; “Sleep Darling,” 
Mana-Zucca; aria from “Giaconda” (in Italian), Pon- 
chielli; “So Soon Forgotten” (in Russian), Tschaikow- 
sky; “Songs My Mother Taught Me” (in Bohemian), 
Dvorak; “I Love Thee” (in Norwegian), Grieg ; * ‘From 
the Land of the Sky Blue Water,” Cadman; “The Glow 
of Spring,” Rungee; “Bess ob All” (negro song), Walter 
A. Kramer; “Colleao Mine,” L. Strickland; “Star of 
Gold,” Mana-Zucca. R 


“Angels Ever Bright and 
(air from “The Sea- 
(in French), Victor 
(in French), Saint- 


Vera Barstow Not Going to Alaska 


Vera Barstow has given up the idea of spending her 
summer in Alaska. Instead, she will be busy in the East. 
M. H. Hanson has booked her for Mrs. Hall McAllister’s 
musicales on the Boston North Shore for August 15. 
These musicales are most exclusive and in their programs 
most advanced. 

On July 28 Miss Barstow will make her first bow to a 
Washington, D. C., audience, this date being the first one 
of a long series of summer engagements. The bookings 
for the fall include nine appearances at leading colleges. 


J. Menzies Van Zandt Locates in New York 


J. Menzies Van Zandt, a son of the distinguished Marie 
Van Zandt, opera soprano “during Grau’s régime, has lo- 
cated in New York, following study under Hutcheson and 
Randolph at the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, and with 
Jonas abroad. He is an expert pianist, accompanist and 
coach, having appeared as soloist in the Schumann con- 
certo, as accompanist for Gadski, and at Covent Garden, 
London. He was brought up in a rare musical atmos 
and knows the operas thoroughly. 
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Announces a Summer Course, 
for a limited number of 
students during July and 
August, at New London, 
New Hampshire, on 
Lake Sunapee. 





























Thomas Quinlan Buying Artists 


Thomas Quinlan, of London, England, the only manager 
to take an opera company completely around the world, 
and always concerned in one musical venture or another, 
arrived in New York from London last week. Mr. Quin- 
lan chatted very pleasantly with a Musicat Courier re- 
porter, declining, however, to make any statement as to 
his plans until just before he is ready to sail again for 
England, which he contemplates doing on June 25. It 
may be said, however, that Mr. Quinlan’s mission is to 
purchase artists for London next season. He is looking 
for the very best of them, and it is reported that he is 
backed by a syndicate of E nglish capitalists, although fur- 
ther details are still unobtainable. 
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Klibansky Pupils Have Important Engagements 


Sergei Klibansky announces a number of new engage- 
ments and appearances of pupils: Sudwarth Frasier, 
tenor, is engaged as soloist at the East Orange Calvary 
Methodist Church, and also as soloist for Chautauqua 
during the month of August, when he will appear with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra. Mary Aubrey 
will be the soloist with the symphony orchestra in San 
Antonio, Tex., on October 30. Mrs. Thom was soloist 
at a concert at the Emanuel Lutheran Church in New 
York. Ruth Pearcy sang successfully at a concert with 
the Waldorf-Astoria Orchestra. Florence McDonough 
appeared May 15 with the Chatham Choral Club, Albany, 
N. Y., and on May 26 at a concert at the Presbyterian 
Church in Cambridge, N. Y. Felice De Gregorio finished 
his tour with the “Chu Chin Chow” company, after ap- 
pearances in Washington, Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, 
Toronto, Pittsburgh, Boston and several other cities. His 
‘inging found unanimous praise Bernard Woolff ap- 
peared with much success at a concert at the Manhattan 
Opera House, May 25. Artist-pupils of Mr. Klibansky 
gave a concert at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, when Sud- 
warth Frasier, Virginia Rea, Ruth Pearcy and Cora Cook 
gave the enjoyable program. 

The following Klibansky Rea, Ruth 


pupils, Virginia 


Pearcy, Elsie Dufheld, Sudwarth Frasier and Felice De 
Gregorio, were engaged for a concert in Stamford, Conn., 
May 26, They sang before a crowded house and scared 
a great success. Mr. Kiihbansky gave another pupils’ 
recital in Mt. Kisco, N. Y., on June 10, 

Following the concert at Pratt Institute, Isabel Ely 


a letter thanking him for the 
says: “Of many 
ever given 


Lord sent Mr. Klibansky 
pleasure derived from the recital. She 
song recitals at Pratt Institute, none has 
greater satisfaction The four 
thing individual and beautiful in voice quality, 


ar tists contributed some- 
while 


they 





SERGEL KLIBANSKY. 
rivaled each other in fine tone production, clear enuncia 
tion and perfect breath control. You may well be proud 
of their singing.” Following the Stamford song recital, 
the Daily Advocate of that city gave a column of space 
to it, with a picture of Mr. Klibansky. One reads such 
phrases as “splendid sextet, finely trained,” “big house 
and musical triumph,” “depth of feeling and beauty of 
coloring” (Ruth Pearcy); “unusual timbre, with finish 
and beauty” (Sudwarth Frasier); “charming young 
singer” (Elsie Duffield); “glorious organ and dramatic 
tenseness” (Felice De Gregorio) ; “reception in the nature 
of an ovation” (Virginia Rea). 


Prominent Musicians Visit Hamlin Chalet 


George Hamlin, the distinguished American tenor, 
closed his New York studio on May 12 and motored to 
Lake Placid, in the Adirondacks, where he has opened 
his lovely and spacious Swiss Chalet. Mr. Hamlin 
spends nearly half the year at this attractive spot, 
which he calls his permanent home, and has built in his 
house a large music studio where he teaches a class of 
pupils who follow him there from New York and other 
points. Lake Placid draws a most interesting gather- 
ing of people each year, and the Sunday yin Sy re- 
ceptions at Mr. Hamlin’s home each week during the 
season have become.very popular at this resort. Among 
those whose names are found in Mr. Hamlin’s visitors’ book 
of last summer are the following: Marcella Sembrich, 
Pauline De Coppet, Juliet De Coppet, Adolf Betti, 
Henry Hadley, Yvonne Garrick, Eleanor Spencer, The- 
Spiering, Orson Lowell, Queena Mario, Linn 
Seiler, Richard Epstein, Tessa Kosta, Victor Herbert, 
Rubin Goldmark, Hulda Lashanska, John L. Golden 
and Commander R. W. Henderson, United States Navy. 
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The S. A. I. Will Be Busy 


La Société des Instruments Anciens, which will arrive 
in this ccuntry on or about the first of November, will 
go directly to the Central West to open its season in De- 
troit, filling a few dates in the Central West and South 
during the hts of November and returning to New 
York so as to appear at Smith College, Northampton, on 
November 19. After this a series of appearances will he 
made in and around New York City and Canada, engage- 
merits opening in Montreal on Sunday, December 7. Ar- 
rangements have just been concluded for a concert at 
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Burlington, Vt., under the management of Arthur W. 
Dow, on Monday, December 8. The itinerary for January, 
which has not yet heen arranged, will depend upon the 
decision regarding the Coast tour, which is as yet in abey- 
ance, but the first week in January will be devoted to 
Texas cities. 
Tone and Technic Characterize 

Grace Freeman’s Art 


Grace Freeman, a pupil of Remy, of the Paris Conserva- 
toire, has appeared with much success as soloist in concerts 
and drawing rooms of Paris. As an ensemble player she 
has had high praise from press and public and has gained 
much experience as leader of the Grace Freeman String 
Quartet, of San Francisco. Miss Freeman first came into 
prominence on the Pacific Coast when she appeared with 





FREEMAN, 


A violinist of unusual skill and an artist of rare ability 


GRACE 


orchestras as soloist, and left a large class of pupils in 
order to enter the broader field of music in the East 
With a magnetic personality and attractive presence her 
playing is distinguished by beautiful tone, broad style, and 
technic equal to the demands of the most difficult modern 
compositions. A striking characteristic is her ability to 
interpret each composition with its proper spirit, whether 
it be the broad classic style of old masters, or the delicate 
subtle charm of the more modern French style 


Edgar H. Sittig Enthusiastically Applauded 


Kdgar H. Sittig, cellist of the Sittig Trio, appeared 
as soloist at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on 
Sunday evening, May 18, playing Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei” 


accompaniment. His artistic 


applauded, and he was obliged 


with orchestral perform 


was elthusiastically 


ance 
to respond with an added number—*Moment Musi 
cale,” by Schubert. 
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Van Hugos Plan Eight Ocean Grove Concerts 


The Van Hugo Musical Bureau, which was founded in 
1912 by its managing director, Mr, Hurok, but whose ac 
tivities were pene ar, Br during the war, has for its aim 
the promotion of an appreciation of the best in classi 


music among the people. 

‘he bureau, through 
renowned musical artists and 
reach districts in this country where musical attractions 
ire few and far between, During the past season the Van 
Hugo Musical Bureau has presented the following artists 
\lischa Elman, Ysaye, Alma Gluck, Efrem Zim 
halist, Rosa Raisa and others of note. 

During the coming summer months the same bureau will 
otfer eight extraordinary at the Ocean Grove Audi 
national 

\meri 


arrangement with world 
their managers, is able to 


special 


Eugen 


meerts 
each of the concerts a speaker of 


und the 


torium, and at 
repute will be present 
camism im relation to the art 


to expo message otf 


Hempel’s Indian Incantation 
thirteen” in 
brilliant colora 
forth the 


Frieda Hempel has “struck 
building this 
tura and the 


program 
season, and out of the 
beautitul 


lyric numbers stands 


weird, solemn and glorified Zuni Indian “Hymn to the 
Sun God,” by Troyer. Miss Hempel’s remarkable sing 
ing, or mtoning, of this invocation has brought forth 
columns of praise and given the prima donna a niche 
in the Hall of Fame of dramatic soprano 
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This remarkable quartet presents a strong ensemble and 
a unity of artistic purpose rarely feund.— Boston Herald 
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AMERICAN MUSIC FESTIVAL 
ENDORSED BY KIWANIS 


Organization Born in War Times to Help in Patriotic 
Movements Is Backing the Effort to Give the 
American Musician His Just Dues—Descrip- 


tion of Accomplishments, Hopes and 
Purposes of the Club 
Among the directorate of the National American Music 


Festival can be found many men and women prominent in 
the business, social and professional field. The National 
Festival, already endorsed by the Lockport Board of Com- 
merce, the Live Wires, the Mayor and City Council, has 
added stimulus by the timely indorsement of 
s clubs of America. 
an organization made up of level headed, 
Kiwanis stands for something 


rece) ed an 
the Kiwan 

Kiwanis mean 
busine +S 


tar secing men 

more than noon luncheons, the easy smile, the glad hand. 
he Kiwanis believe the hands which help are better than 
the lips which pray Born in war times when need 


abounded, noun found herself; her code of ethics, her 


ideals and purposes have already been expressed in service 

Space will not caves telling of all the patriotic services 
of the Kiwanis clubs. It would he a record of the highest 
impulses that come to men finding expression in unselfish 
ervice. It would be a record of the development of a 
pulsing community spirit, which puts new public spirit 
ito every municipality sest of all, it would be the story 
of how American business men have learned to sacrifice 


ill, even life itself, if need be, on the altar of democracy 


Breotatety Love First 

clearing house for 
hats and coats, drugs and coal. It 
mere dollars and cents. These 
of that wonderful fabric of life 
which the Kiwanis shuttle is weaving, but the main body 
of the pattern is made out of the warm, rich, lasting colors 
and materials of which brotherly love, unselfishness, high 
ideals, noble resolves, civic pride, love of country are com- 
posed, The future of our country demands of each of us 
concerted action toward a successful issue, and here 


stands for than a 
stockings, 
more than 


be the fringe 


Kiwanis more 
hoe ‘ and 
stands for 


things may 


Kiwanis comes in 

are the gre: 
It is a time when men must devote 
of the problems of peace and the reconstruction and the 
readjustments commercially, politically and socially that 
the new times demand. How innocuous scem the indict- 
of those who used to call us the nation of trades- 


test times in the history of the world. 
themselves to the study 


Phe se 


ment 


mer, the nation of dollar hunters. They never grasped 
the fact that the American business man, although the 
keenest and ablest in the world, had another side to his 
nature—that he was not only an able and successful man, 


but also the greatest idealist in the world. At ordinary 
times he would devote himself to carrying on his business 
to success, but the very minute his ideals were touched 
and endangered he threw aside every other consideration 
and devoted himself solely to the defense of them. A 
reflection upon the work of the American not only brings 
great comfort to the Kiwanians everywhere who have in 
full measure participated in the re alization of American 
ideals, but affords an opportunity at this time to reflect 
upon tne responsibilities that the realization of these ideals 
has developed upon them 
PROGRAM OF ACTIVITIES, 

Che old order has unquestionably gone. The period of 
adjustment is at hand—the best expression we have of 
Kiwanis ideals is the great program of activities which 
these clubs are engaged in. The fact that live business 
men have met together in days when great needs present- 
ed themselves has inevitably produced a program of ac- 
tivity. It hasn't been a case of knowing Kiwanis princi- 
ples and seeking ways to express them; it has been a case 
of a group of business men relating themselves to every 
need that has come to their attention. 

In indorsing the National Music Festival, the festival 
did not seek the Kiwanis, the Kiwanis sought the festival. 
rhe Americanism of the undertaking carried its appeal. 
Democracy is the political expression of the spirit of fair 
play—the spirit of the Golden Rule. Democracy and Kiwan- 
ianism are both based on the eternal principles of the Golden 
Rule. The average Kiwanian hasn't searched history to 
find out who gave the first concert—he doesn’t care, but 
he does believe in fair play and equal rights for the Amer- 
ican musician and intends doing his part in seeing that 
he gets it. In these days when unselfishness is the rule 
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rather than the exception, when the communities’ needs 
transcends every personal desire, Kiwanis is willing to lose 
itself in service and to fall in line with a larger movement 
in the community than the Kiwanis clubs could hope to 
promote alone. It is this spirit to serve unselfishly which 
will cause Kiwanis to emerge stronger a hundredfold for 
her unselfishness, 

| Enrror’s Nore.—-At the national meeting of the Kiwanis 
Clubs of America, held at Birmingham, May 26, 27 and 
28, the National American Music Festival was unanimously 
endorsed. Over 800 delegates were present, and Dr. El- 
liott, the King’s Councilor of Montreal, in presenting the 
resolution, said that to the best of his knowledge it was 
the first time in the history of this country that a business 
organization had endorsed a movement which meant the 
specific furtherance of American music and American 
artists in a large way.] 


R. Bauman and William Jones in Recital 


On Friday, June 6, a joint recital was given by R. 
Bauman, pianist, and William Jones, violinist, at the 
Music School Settlement, 55 East Third street. The 
many friends of the two artists, as well as those inter- 
ested in the work of the settlement, heard a program 
interesting and well rendered. 

Mr. Bauman opened the program with an excellent 
performance of the prelude from the Bach A minor 
suite; after this he played the Chopin E major etude 
and A flat major ballade. His other numbers, equally 
as delightful, were: Ballade (Debussy), G minor pre- 
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Mr. Gegna showed himself to be well qualified to meet the 
demand made in the delivery of the selections he offered. 
He played with beautiful tone and technique and a graceful 
style. His work is guided by refinement and taste. 
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lude (Rachmaninoff), “Shadow Dance” (MacDowell) 
and eighth Hungarian rhapsody (Liszt). 

Mr. Jones showed splendid technic and bowing in 
Burleigh’s five Indian sketches, and for the closing 
number played the Berghout C minor sonata (four 
movements), in which he was ably assisted at the piano 


by Mr. Bauman. 


Montgomery Hears Davis Twice in Six Weeks 


When Ernest Davis, “the tenor of re- engagements,” 
sang in “Hiawatha” at Montgomery, Ala., it marked 
his second appearance within six weeks with the or- 
ganization which gave the cantata. Mr. Davis is at 
present in New York City preparing his repertory for 
the fall, when he will sing re-engagements in all of the 
places where he appeared on his recent tour of the 
South and Middle West. 


“The Wind’s in the South”—Still Blowing 

John Prindle Scott’s refreshing vocal breeze—‘The 
Wind’s in the South”—is still a headline favorite with 
prima donnas. Leila Holterhoff, the blind coloratura, 
used it at a recent concert in New York. Marie Zendt 
closed her recital program with it at the May festival 
in Hays, Kan., and Florence Macbeth will feature it at 
the American Festival in Lockport, N. Y., in Septem- 
ber. 
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American Institute Holds Spring Recitals 


Two more ef the six final recitals at the American In- 
stitute of Applied Music took place May 27 and 31. On May 
27 the pregram included seven pianists, Catherine Kamper 
(Grieg sonata), Dorothy Burns (Debussy ballade), Grace 
Cottrell (Mason, “Silar Spring”), Bonnell Nicholson 
(Henselt, “If 1 Were a Bird”), Dorothy Wilder (Chami- 
nade, etude melodique), John M, Challand (Seeling, 
“Lorelei”), and David W. Johnson (Raff's “Polka de la 
Reine”), whose individual merits were excellent; Hilda 
Haymaker and Edna Van Olinda, violin pupils of Nicoline 
Zedeler; Putnam Watkins, Helen Isenzee, Mary Aubrey 
and Cornelia Christian, vocal pupils of Sergei Klibansky. 
The popular verdict went to Dorothy Wilder, pupil of 
H. Kawlins Baker; John M. Cleveland, pupil of Leslie 
Hadzson; Catherine Kemper and David Johnson, pupils 
of Miss Chittenden, while the singing of the Misses Isen- 
zee and Aubrey was noticably effective. Dorothy Leach - 
and Alice Clausen were unusually satisfactory accom- 
panists, 

On May 31 some very talented youngsters were asso- 
ciated with mature participants. Three little lads and one 
girl of ten or eleven years, Sidney Shapiro and Jacob 
Peck, violin pupils of Nicoline Zedeler; Jennie Silverman, 
pupil of Theodore Spiering, and Samuel Prager, piano 
pupil of Miss Ditto, won hearty and well deserved ap- 
plause. Marie Petti and Flera Oneta, pupils of Miss 
Nugent; Louis Minicus and Edith Schroeder, pupils of 
Miss Ditto, were a credit to their respective teachers. Edna 
Oster, pupil of Miss Keppel, gave a virile exposition of 
the second Cyril Scott etude; Bessie Rivelin, a Sherman 
pupil, gave a Bach bourrée, while Jeannette Dalton, violin 
pupil of Mores Rashinsky, was heard in the D’Ambrosio 
canzonetta. Evelyn Siedel, a Klibansky pupil, sang the 
Bemberg “Hindu Song.” Miss Chittenden was represent- 
ed by Lucille Duncan and Mildred Wilber, who brought 
the evening to a close by a brilliant rendering of the 
Bargiel scherzo and Signe Lund’s concert etude. The ac- 
couipaniments were admirably played by Grace Cottrell 
and Alice Clausen, who have heen associated this winter 
with the Klibansky studios. 

The final recital took place June 2, at Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall, when piano, voice and violin soloists were 
heard. Winifred Woods began the program with Cho- 
pin’s andante spianato and polonaise, playing with grace 
and good taste. Sudwarth Frasier sang Hendel’s “Wher- 
eer You Walk” with delightful poise and expression. 
Harold L, Frank played Bruch’s romance for violin with 
good tone. Madeline Giller gave Debussy’s prelude, sara- 
band and toccata with assurance and calmness. Ruth 
Pearcy has a deeply expressive voice, singing an Italian 
love song and Brewer's “Fairy Pipers” with particular 
charm. Dorothy Leach played the first movement of the 
Schumann concerto with big breadth and sonority. Louis 
Rosenberg, violinist, displayed much talent in his playing 
of Nardini’s quaint sonata in D major. Virginia Rea’s 
ease of execution, her trills and high D gave distinct delight 
in the “Shadow Song” from “Dinorah.” May Olive Arnold 
played “Schutte’s concerto (first movement) with vigor 
and large variety of tone. The second piano accompani- 
ments were played by Alice R. Clausen, Annabelle Wood 
and Mr. Hodgson, and those who appeared on the pro- 
gram were pupils respectively of Miss Chittenden, Mr. 
Hodgson (piano), Mr. Klibansky (voice) and Mr. Spier- 
ing (violin). All were recalled, and the hall was filled 
with an audience evidently intensely interested in the 
evening’s proceedings, 

The summer session, for which there is a_ gratifying 
registration, will open June 23 and last six weeks. 


N. Y. State M. T. A. Announces Convention 


Official notice is given that the thirty-first annual con- 
vention of the New York State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion is to take place at Carnegie Hall, New York, studios 
810 and 828, June 24-26, 1919. Examinations (time and 
place to be announced), general conference, papers by 
Frida Ashforth, Francis Rogers, Julius W. Meyer, Hans 
Schneider and others will be followed by discussion. The 
annual business meeting will take place Thursday, June 26. 

By advice of the council, there will be no musical pro- 
grams this year, and there will be no charge for admis- 
sion to the session on Wednesday, June 25 Members 
may bring guests. The business meeting on Thursday, 
June 26, is open to members only. 

THE CONVENTION COMMITTEE, 
Walter L. Bogert, Chairman. 
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TWO PRIMA DONNAS 


“MEXICO-ING.” 


The above snapshots show 
Marguerite Namara, soprano 
of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, and Gabriella Besan- 
coni, the new contralto of 
the Metropolitan Opera, to- 
gether in Mevico, while both 
were appearing with the Del 
Rivero Opera Company. 
Both singers scored in an 
excellent performance — of 
“Carmen.” Namara has re- 
turned to New York, bring- 
ing with her a wonderful 
gold and crimson embroid- 
ered bull-fighter’s coat, be- 
longing to Ginita, the well 
known bull-fighter; Namara 
intends using this as an 
opera coat next winter, (1) 
Left to right: Namara and 
Besanzoni. (2) Out for a 
spin with friends. 
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Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Activities 


The following students participated at a recent mati- 
nee recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music: 
May Vardeman, Mildred Taylor, Ruth Zipperlen, An- 
netta Otting Gaskins. 

Elizabeth Jung, pianist (pupil of Hugo Sederberg), 
and Louis Johnen, baritone (pupil of John A. Hoff- 
mann), co-operated in a splendidly given recital at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Thursday evening, 
May 29. Miss Jung showed particular ability as an 
interpreter of the classics, and demonstrated also con- 
siderable technical fluency and poetic grasp. | Mr. 
Johnen possesses a high baritone voice of exceptional 
beauty and he interprets his songs with rare poetic 
feeling and artistic understanding. Happy was his in- 
terpretation of a group of new English-American songs, 
among them a very delightful one entitled “Her Voice,’ 
by John Alden Carpenter. Norma Rath was the skilful 
“ee of the evening. 

John Hoffmann presented nine members of his 
vocal Peed in a recital May 27. Of especial interest 
were the groups of songs given by Myrtle Stradtman, 
Richard Pavey and Maudie Moore, all of whom were 
new to Cincinnati audiences. Lydia Cleary’s colora- 
tura voice was much admired and Flora Mischler car- 
ried off honors with a group of Tirindelli songs, with 
the composer at the piano. Other gifted singers ap- 
pearing on the program were Guy Winefordner, bass; 


Marguerite Yost, mezzo-soprano; Susie Stover, so- 
prano, and Herman Wordeman, bass, of exceptional 
qualifications. A large audience attended the concert 


The evening of May 28 was devoted to a joint recital 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, on which oc- 
casion Margaret Spaulding, dramatic soprano, pupil of 
Dr. Fery Lulek, and Lois Neilly, pianist, pupil of Mar- 
cian Thalberg, gave an exceptional program. Miss 
Spaulding’s opulent voice was heard to brilliant advan- 
tage in arias of Ponchielli and Mascagni. She was en- 
thusiastically encored for her delightful interpretation 
of “A Wood Song,” by Elizabeth Cook, one of Edgar 
Stillman Kelley’s leading talents at the conservatory. 
Miss Cook had dedicated the song to Miss Spaulding, 
and both composer and singer shared in the ovation. 
Lois Neilly gave a thoughtful well balanced and clear 
interpretation of the Beethoven sonata, op. 10, D major, 
and the G minor ballade of Chopin. Her closing num- 
ber was the brilliant E major polonaise of Liszt. 

Marion Sauer proved herself a gifted pianist who is 
already well advanced in her art in a recital given at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music the evening of May 
26. Miss Sauer has been pursuing her study of piano 
under Marcian Thalberg for some years past, and has 
accomplished commendable results, as indicated by her 
artistic playing of the Beethoven sonata, op. 81, given 
with sentiment and artistic understanding. Assisting 
on the program was Ruth Bohlender, a contralto of 
unusual promise, pupil of John A. Hoffmann, 

Tuesday afternoon, May 27, was devoted at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music to a Maytime recital 
given by junior pupils of Helma Hansen. This gifted 
young teacher has accomplished remarkable results 
with her youthful pupils, as demonstrated by frequent 
matinee recitals. Those taking part were: Lysle 
Gladys Drake, Rodney McKenzie, Jac Smith, Elizabeth 
Leyman, Donna Louise Lamb, Pauline Longini, Mar- 
tha Seifried, Elizabeth King, Gordon Burman, Evelyn 
Louise Rothert, Charlotte Bauer, Octavia Spencer, 
Lena Longini and Dorothy Alice Slaback. 

Carrie Barbour Lowry, a gifted pupil of Marcian 
Thalberg, and Emma Burkhardt, contralto, pupil of 
Dr. Fery Lulek, joined forces in a recital given at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Friday evening, May 
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whose voice is char- 
acterized by a rare 
contralto quality, gave 
a convincing rendi- 
tion of the Goring- 
Thomas aria, “Oh, 
My Heart Is Weary”; 
a group of Italian 
and French songs of 
Sibella, Massenet, 
Hahn and Bourgeois 
gave her opportunity 
to display her versa- 
tility and the variety 
of color of which her 
voice is capable. Miss 
Lowry proved herself 
= a pianist of brilliant 
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attainments in Bee- 
thoven's “Appassion- 
ata” sonata. She 


played very exquisite- 
ly “Le Coucou” of 


Daquin and two 
Scarlatti sonatas, 
Annetta Otting 


Gaskins is scheduled 
for two post-graduate 
recitals at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory 
of Music, the first of 
which was an inter- 
esting event, on May 
3i. Mrs. Gaskins has 
been studying under 
= Theodore bohlmann 
for a number of years 
past and has been ac- 
- complishing splendid 
= results in the field of 
her endeavor. The 
outstanding feature 
of the recent program 
was the Beethoven 
“Appassionata” so- 
nata, which Mrs. Gas 
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clear outline and in- 
telligent grasp. She 


is a good ensemblist and with Mr. Bohlmann at the second 
piano gave a thoroughly delightful reading of the Liszt 
“Orpheus” symphonic poem, 


Irma Seydel Leaves Her Mark 
Irma Seydel, the violinist with art plus personality, has 
been re-engaged by the Fortnightly Musical Club, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, for a concert on January 13 next. The 
first time she played for the organization was in Decem 


Miss Burkhardt,” 
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Rosalie Miller Loves to Sing in Tennessee 

If there is any part of the country where Rosalie Miller 
loves to sing it is in “Sunny Tennessee,” for Miss Miller 
comes from Memphis, and there she can sing her darkey 
songs in a manner that is fully appreciated. Miss Miller 
could not go through a musical season without appearing 


in her home town, and she is of the impression that no 
singer should forget her home folks, and, therefore, 
makes it a rule to visit them at least once a year 


“Novelette” 
“Novel 


ae to Play “Mana- Zucca’s 
Edwin Franko Goldman will play Mana-Zucca’s 
ette” on June 20, 
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ber, 1916, and palpably made an impression which lasted | 
four years. 
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CONCERT RECITAL :: VOICE PLACEMENT 
Address: 74 W. 94th S1t., New York. Te) 2989 River. 


EDYTH JENNINGS 


SOPRANO 


CONCERTS——CHURCH OPE 
773 Jefferson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Telephone 1844 Bushwick 


ainsi The American Tenor 

Concert—Oratorio 

RAYMOND A [ LAN Direction, KINGSBERY FOSTER 
25 West 42nd St., New York 


Songs from the 2Pxvo aiamdsof 
f LUCY GATES 


HOWARD WHITE 
“The Robin's Song” 
G, C TURNER 
“Jordan River Flowin’ On” 
BAIWeRDGE CRIST | 
, Come Hither” 














American Master Songs by Bainbridge Crist 











Cecil Burleigh, William Lester, Leo Ornstein, Fay 
Foster, Julius Chaloff, Walter Golde, Homer Samuels 
Max Heinrich--Sent on ten days’ trial 
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Theo KARLE 


America’s Great Tenor 
The Power of a Robust 
The Color, Quality and 

Style of a Lyric 

Assistep py Witttam STIcKLes, 


Sele Directios KINGSBER Y FOSTER 
25 West 42nd Street, New York 


























Auspices 


Theoretical University 
for Singers 


twenty-four subjects relating to 
will be given during the sum- 


mer months by THADDEUS WRONSKI, the eele- 


Free lectures on 


Professional Voice” 


brated Polish basso and vocal teacher. “Theory of 
Voice Carrying Power,” “Vocal Tone of Differ- 
ent Nationalities,” “Tone at the Distance,” “Auto- 
matic Tone Production,” “Phonographs,” ete., wiil 
he meluded 

It is in the interest of out-of-town teachers and 
tudents to attend these lectures. For details write 


THADDEUS WRONSKI STUDIOS 
308 West 56th Street New York City 


























The Beautiful Tone Quality 
of the 
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was brought to the musi- 
cians’ attention through the 


BEHNING PLAYER PIANO 











which the trade has named 
“An Artistic Triumph”’ 


Come in and try a Behning 
at our Wareroom, Madison 
Avenue at 40th Street, New 
York, or write to us for name 
of representative in your city. 











AGENTS ALL OVER THE UNITED 
STATES AND IN AUSTRALIA 
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Van Gerow Sings with Kaltenborn 


Anna Van Gerow, the soprano, who has appeared before 
in the Elkan Naumberg concerts on The Mall, Central 
Park, New York, was soloist at the Decoration Day con- 
cert, with the Kaltenborn orchestra. Her numbers in- 
cluded, “My Redeemer” (Buck), “Ring Out, Sweet Bells 
of Peace” (Roma), “Springtime of Youth” (Eggett), be- 
side encores Her voice Was clear, her enunciation perfect 
so that every word was heard far from the band stand, 
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ANNA VAN GEROW, 


Soprano, 


SULLA LL A UR Le CU 


and she received a truly enthusiastic reception. Real ex- 
pression was in her singing, too, so that all in all, she is 
an ideal soloist She has gone to Atlantic City, where 
she will sing, later appearing in more New York City 


concerts, 


Votichenko Has Many Plans for the Fall 
Sasha Votichenko’s unique studio recitals are attracting 
much interest and attention in the musical world After 
his last concert of the season which was entitled “Con 
cert litime de Musique Ancienne,” Mr. Votichenko re 
ceived letters from all parts of the country asking him to 
repeat his program, “Music of Royal France,” in — 

concert halls, etc. Mr. Votichenko 1s planning to make 
tour of the Ne w E ngland states in the fall, where his ee 
concert will be given in Boston at Jordan Hall. On No 
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: SASHA VOTICHENKO. 
SMALL LLL AAU 


vember 4 he will play at a costume affair, which will be 
held in the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel by 
the Matinee Musical Club of Philadelphia. Mr. Voti 
chenko will present a Russian program on this occasion 
and many of his own compositions will be played. 


Caruso to Open Central Concert Company Season 

The Central Concert Company of Detroit (W. H. C. 

Burnett, president) announces its 1919-1920 home season 

of eight concerts. Enrico Caruso will appear in recital 

at the first concert; the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
. 











June 19, 1919 
under the direction of Leopold Stokowski, with Margaret 
Matzenauer, will furnish the second concert. Julia Culp 
and Louis Graveure, Leopold Godowsky and Maud Powell, 
Louise Homer and her daughter, Louise Homer; Theo 
Karle and Marguerite Namara, Riccardo Stracciari and 
Claudia Muzio, and Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini are 
hilled for the other concerts. As heretofore, concerts will 
take place at the Arcadia Auditorium, and also, as before, 
special scenery will be built around the various artists. 
Several novelties are promised for the eye of the auditor. 
Kathleen Lawler Pupils in Recital 

Several advanced vocal pupils of Kathleen Lawler gave 
a recital on the afternoon of May 29 at the home of Mrs. 
Jesse S. Epstein, Riverside Drive, New York. Mrs. Ep- 
stein, herself, sang “Caro Nome,” from “Rigoletto,” and 
a group of American songs, disclosing a charming light 
soprano voice and excellent vocalization. Others who 
a. were Rose Jordan, Gray Foster, Beryl Sherman and 
Edith L. Benet. All gave ample demonstration of the 
value of the instruction they have received, Mrs. Benet in 
particular, singing songs by Rimsky- Korsakoff, Gretchani- 
noff, and the “Phrase,” from “Thais,” in an_ effective 
manner, 


News from Girardy 

News come from Jean Girardy, the Belgian cellist, to 
the effect that he is resting at Sidmouth, Devonshire, 
England, after recovering from the strenuosities inflicted 
upon him during his long service in the Belgian army, in 
which he served as a volunteer with the rank of non- 
commissioned officer. Although he served for a long time 
on the front, Mr. Girardy was fortunate enough not to 
have been wounded and he is now in excellent health 
and will take up his artistic career again. During his 
military service he was not compelled entirely to give up 
his playing, for, at the request of the Queen of the Bel- 








JEAN GIRARDY, 
The cellist, in his uniform as a non-Commissioned officer of 
the Belgian Army, for which he volunteered, 


gians, he appeared numerous times for the entertainment 
of the army in the field, playing in all for no less than 
30,000 men of the Belgian army. Her Majesty, to show 
her appreciation, appeared personally at each of these 
concerts in which he took part. At her request, and as 
a further mark of her gratitude, Mr. Girardy and the 
Queen were photographed together. The noted cellist 
hope to return soon to America, next season if possible, 
and arrangements to that end are now being perfected. 
In a long letter to Mr Junge, of Steinway & Sons, from 
which the preceding information was gleaned, he re- 
quested the Musica Courter to convey his warmest 
greetings to his many friends on this side of the water. 














[F you are interested in mu- 

sical doings in France and 
on the continent, it will pay 
you to read 


LE COURRIER 
MUSICAL 


the most authoritative French 
musical Journal. 





Publication Office, 29 rue Tronchet, Paris, France 
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Kernochan Writes New Works 


Marshall Kernochan, lieutenant in the artillery, who 
spent three years in France, returned several months ago. 
He has since finished “Song of the Huntsmen,” for male 
voices, a capella, which was begun before entering the 
service. Two of his newest songs are “Summer Dawn” 
and “Love Song of Har Dyol” (Kipling), both for mezzo- 
soprano or baritone. These are unusual songs, and should 
be considered by all singers looking for novelties which 





Photo by Campbell Studio 
LIEUT. MARSHALL KERNOCHAN, U. 


Composer, 


. ENGINEERS, 


will assure success. Mr. Kernochan is busy with other 
songs, choral and instrumental music which should be 
ready for the publisher before long. , 


Rosa Hamilton Engaged for Pittsburgh Church 

Rosa K. Hamilton has been engaged as contralto soloist 
at the Shady Side Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
where one of the best choirs in that city is maintained. 
The singer will be missed very much at the Sewickley 
Presbyterian Church, where she has been singing for the 
past six months. Mrs. Hamilton possesses a voice of rare, 
sympathetic and beautiful quality, and has filled a number 
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ROSA K. HAMILTON, 
Contralto, from the studio of Amanda 





Vierheller. = | 
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of concert engagements this season with marked success. 
Her teacher, Amanda Vierheller, of Pittsburgh, is well 
satisfied with the progress the contralto is making, and 
predicts a bright future for her. 


Fanning Speaks on Bolshevism 

Cecil Fanning, who is to sing the role of Elijah at the 
Berkeley Greek Theater with Schumann-Heink, June 21, 
was recently speaking of woe ~ he said that 
the theme reminded him of Capt. R. J. Fanning’s (his 
father) experience in Cleveland, Ohio, during the May 
day riot, inspired by the red flag element in Ohio’s lake- 
side metropolis. 

“My father, who is in his seventy fifth year and is a 
veteran of | three wars, was right in the midst of the dem- 
onstration,” related the singer. “Of course, there was 
violent opposition to the Socialist and Bolshevist paraders. 
The bearer of the red flag was pursued, and my father 
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was in the path of the pursuit. As the man neared him 
he summoned up all the energy that his indignant spirit 
could muster and tore the flag from its staff. It tore in 
two, and he put the torn segment in his pocket and sent 
it to me as a souvenir. It was of red silk and bore the 
word ‘Liberty’ in gilt letters. To make the relic all the 
more suggestive of a real battle it contained two bullet 
holes and splashes of blood.” 


A Composer’s Opinion of a Popular Baritone 


As a general rule, one reads of a singer's endorse- 
ment of a popular composer and his “brain children.” 
Now the tables have been reversed and a composer 
comes forward giving his opinion of a popular baritone. 

Clay Smith, who wrote that charming song (which, 
by the way, Arthur Middleton—the baritone in question 

sings so splendidly), “Sorter Miss You,” asks: 

“Did you ever hear Arthur Middleton sing? If you 
haven't, don’t ever let any one ask you this question 
again without being able to answer in the affirmative. 
Several years ago, when ‘Mid’ was doing one nighters 
with his company in Lyceum and Chautauqua, | 
claimed he had one of the few great voices in America 
and prophesied the day would come when the world 
would agree with me. Isn’t it a g-r-a-n-d and g-l-o-r-i- 
o-u-s feeling to be able to say ‘Il told you so’—to feel 
that your judgment was right, especially if your views 
have met with opposition? 

“Well, Middleton has arrived—yes, he is very em- 
phatically here. The world now proclaims him one of 
the greatest basso-baritones. The other night he gave 
a recital in Orchestra Hall (Chicago) and, in the ver- 
nacular of the little town press, to say that he more 
than pleased would be putting it mildly. The great 
Chicago dailies’ caustic critics were there to be shown, 
and he showed ’em, as their reports indicated. One 
critic called him the ‘ace of baritones’; another said, 
‘There are so few in Middleton’s class, he is lonesome 
and still another, ‘The quality of his voice is so massive 
yet so incomparably sweet it sends one rushing to com- 
parison with all the great baritones he has ever heard 
in an effort to describe it’; another, ‘Middleton is a 100 
per cent. plus artist.’ 

“What did he sing? What does it matter. You can 
get his program and look it over. I haven’t time to 
take up his numbers separately—suffice to say that 
when he sings a big oratorical number he lifts you off 
your feet and the funny little prickly, magnetic needles 
play tag up and down your spine and you forget who 
you are and who he is Then he brings you out of it 
with a simple little encore like MacDermid’s ‘Sacra- 
ment’ done faultlessly, with all the delicacy of a spring 
flower, and you slip back in your seat with a restful 
feeling of satisfaction. You expect nothing more—you 
want nothing more—you cannot applaud an offering 
like this—you just want to be left alone a minute 

“Middleton has it all—voice, personality, enunciation, 
temperament, poise, style and showmanship. He has 
the goods and knows how to sell it to his greedy audi 
ence. Hence his perennial popularity. I like to tell 
you about this man Middleton because he is a regular 
fellow and a ‘real blown in the bottle’ artist. He has 
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reached the pinnacle of success wholly through his own 
efforts, and while he has attained his highest aims he 
still remairis one of us—just plain ‘Mid’ to his friends.” 


Berthe Baret Impresses at Private Musicale 


Berthe Baret, the Buffalo violinist, recently played at a 
private musical given at the handsome home in Garden 
court, N Y., of Mrs. Crosby, president of the Twentieth 
Century Club. Many of the guests motored over from 
Boston to be present at this delightful social affair and 
Mme. Baret’s playing was much enjoyed. Proof of the 
favorable impression created may be gained from the fol 
lowing letter which Mrs. Crosby sent the violinist after the 
event: 

“May 15, 1919 

“My dear Mme, Baret: Please find enclosed my check 
for —— and let me thank you again for the great pleasure 
you gave us all with your beautiful music 

“With my kind regards, 

“Cordially yours, 
(Signed) Emma N. Crosny,’ 


Wright Gets Fifteen Years 


Herbert Wright, the drummer who killed Lieut. James 
R. Europe in Boston, was sentenced last week to a term 
of from ten to fifteen years in State’s prison, The charg 
of murder in the first degree against him was withdrawn 
when physicians appointed by the court reported that bh 
was mentally defective 
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[KE many other grand opera favor 
ites, the A. B. Chase is now starring 


in the films. 


“Now and Then” is a screen story that 
is making a decided hit with movie 
audiences everywhere. 


of that co-operation with the 
dealer which is coming to be 
nized as a great A. B. Chase asset. 


\. B. CHASE PIANO COMPANY, IN( 
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MAX LIEBLIN 


ACCOMPANIST—PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Address 628 Seventh Ave. Phone 2490 Circle. N. Y. City 


Emilio A. ROXAS 


Vocal Instruction 


to GIOVANNI MARTINELLI. 
| # Appointments by mail only 


Coach tor 
Tespese oc S* 





For past four years coach 
423i Broadway Aeor, 8oth St.), N. c. 


John BLAND TJenor 


Master of Calvary Choir VOICE PRODUCTION PRODUCTION 
20 East 23rd Street, New York. Telephone 328 Gramercy 


[ESEO serene 


Address: 182 Madison Ave., New York City 














MARIE SUNDELIUS Serra 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co, 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1451 Broadway, New York 


CECIL FANNING #1. B. TURPIN 


BARITONE ACCOMPANIST 
AVAILABLE FOR RECITAL 
Address : t : H. B. TURPIN, Dayton. Ohio 


Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Address: The Rockingham, 216 West 56th Street, New York City 


Alfredo Martino 


TEACHER OF ROSA PONSELLE 


Author of the book, “The Mechanism of the Human Voice.” 
It will be sent anywhere in the United States on receipt of 


price, a5 cents, 
Voice Trial by Appointment. 
Stadio: 613 West Ead Ave., sear 90th St., N.Y. 


KATHLEEN HART BIBB 


SOPRANO 


“Individual charm and of an even rarer quality, which 
is cheerfulness.”"—Nerw York Times. 
Address: Metropolitan Music Bullding 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


GENIA ZIELINSKA 


COLORATURA 
SOPRANO 


Address Care of MUSICAL COURIER 
437 Fifth Avenue . New York City 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


{28-130 East 58th Street (38th Year) 
Aut Baancnes oy Music Tavont sy Eminent Instavcrors 
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MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs of MacDowell Music 
Management: Gertrude F. Cowen, 1451 Broadway 
New York 





Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the MacDowell 
Memorial Association 
Steinway Piano 
(Next Biennial Meeting N. F. M. C. to be held at Peterboro, N. H., 
in toro. Everything pertaining to the programs for that occasion 
must be referred to the N. F. M. C. executives, Mrs, MacDowell 
standing ready to carry out the dispositions of that association only.) 
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Soprano 


From Covent Gosden, Londen, Formerly conductor Metropol- 


and 


Metropolitan Orere itan Opera, New ork, 
York, ete. Availab for Oren, European theatres. Coach to 
Concert and Oratorio. Mme, Adelina Patti, Calvé, 


Nordica and other celebrities. 


Phone: Plaza 9936 


Also: VOCAL TUITION. 
Addrese: 57 West 58th St., N. Y. City 


LAMPERTI-VALDA 


6: Avenue NIEL . ° 














ARIS, FRANCE 


Temporarily in Hew York, um West om Street. 


MME. GIULIA VALDA 
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[Recently there have been many inquiries received, 
the writers asking to have the answers returned by let- 
ter. It has already been stated that this cannot be 
done. All letters received are answered at as early a 
date as possible. Especially, where many books have 
to be consulted to obtain reliable data, there must be 
delay in answering.—Editor’s Note.] 

Asout CALVE. 
“Can you tell me if Emma Calvé is still singing, and also 


when it was that she first appeared in this country? Do you 
know if she is coming over here again? Where was she born?’ 


After several years of retirement at her home in Southern France, 
concert in London last winter and_ the critics pro- 


Calvé sang in 

claimed her as great as ever. She was born in Décazeville, near 
Aveyon, Southern France, probably in 1866, although some books 
give 1863 Art has no age; as long as a voice retains its sweet- 


ness and power to execute the music well, just so long the public 
will enjoy listening. Patti, now seventy-six, can always draw a 
large audience in London or any part of England, for that mat- 
ter, because she does not attempt to sing anything beyond the 
present range of her voice. Calvé received her musical education 
in Paris and made her operatic debut at Nice, but her really first im. 
portant appearance was at Brussels in 1882, as Marguerite in “Faust.’ 

It was in 1894 that she made her first appearance in New York at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, where she scored an immediate suc- 
" was the special role for which she became famous. 


Cess. “Carmen 
Her return to this country 


She also appeared on the concert stage. 
is problematical 

Tue “New Worvp” SymMPHony. 

like much to know whether Dvorak, the 
Bohemian composer, wrote the ‘New World’ symphony when 
he was in this country. Of course I know that the melodies 
are from some of the plantation songs.” 

The “New World” was written by Dvorak while he 


was a resident of 


“I should very 


symphony 
New Yor 


WHy 


“When I go to the. cpera and see 
the audience, I wonder why the majority of 
What is the attraction? I am sure that more than half the 
listeners have no idea of what the opera is about, or what the 
different scenes mean, yet the opera house is usually full.” 
with a 


Do Tuery Go? 


the attitude of many of 
people attend. 


Outside of the real music lovers who attend the opera 
working knowledge of the plot and the libretto, there seem to be 
many who go simply for the sake of the music, without the slightest 
understanding of the plot; in fact, they do not care a bit for the 


attracts them. Others will only go 
to hear some special favorite or famous singer. One often hears 
the remark: “No, I am not going. I have heard her, or him, and 
I want to hear such a one.” It is also a fact that in certain circles 
having been to the opera helps to establish a social position, unat- 
tainable in other ways. It is not only in the case of opera that 
one might ask “why,” for it is a fact well known in Boston and 
vicinity that hundreds of people buy tickets and attend symphony 
concerts who know nothing at all about music and care less, but 
because everybody they know has a season ticket, they follow the 
fashion. When one of these subscribers was asked “What sym 
phony was played?” he said, “Oh, one of those long winded things 
they always feel they must stick into the program, I suppose; but 
I always come out before that starts.” The amateurs of former 
days never “paid the slightest attention to the plot of the opera, 
provided only that their favorite singers were 


taking part.” 
Goop AND Bap MANNERs. 


“Can you explain to me why it is that so many people who 
attend concerts and the opera find it necessary to talk or hum 
all through the program’ I have been greatly annoyed so 
many times that it seems as if there should be some way of 
abating the nuisance. Even when the usher remonstrated with 
some people the other evening, they continued their conver- 
sation quite audibly as soon as he left them. If they do not 
want to listen to the music, why go to the concert?” 
Complaints like yours are constantly being received at the office 

of the Musica. Courter and pages and pages have been written call 
ing attention to this unpleasant feature of concert attendance. There 
are, of course, some explanations that may account for the practice, 
but none of these englanaliath excuse it. While it is difficult to 
understand why it is that many of those who attend concerts and 
opera do not know anything about music and care nothing for it, 
they like to say that they have been to such and such a concert 
or opera, mentiqning the names of the celebrated people they have 
heard either play or sing. They are bored by the muste and find 
their own conversation much more interesting. Very selfishly they 
annoy those who want to listen. There are others who think they 
know far more about what is being done on the stage than the 
artists themselves, and_ constantly criticise loud enough to be heard 
by those near them. These people usually only succeed in exposing 
their ignorance to those who really know music. The person who 
follows the score and beats time with one hand is also tiresome, 
his conception of the correct time usually being quite different 
from that of the conductor of the orchestra, or the soloist. There 
was a composer in London some years ago who always followed 
every number of the program with the score when it was possible, 
and beat time vigorously. When the conductor beat differently 
from him, he would look up reproachfully and usually make some 
comment to a neighbor. Every one was annoyed by him, but no 
amount of requests stopped his beating what he thought was time 
whose composers had an entirely different meaning and 


words; it is the singing ‘that 


to music 
intention. A man who snapped his watch case, when politely asked 
to desist only laughed and continued the noise. After the song, 


the usher was appealed to, and when the man continued to annoy 
every one in his vicinity he was “ushered out,” quite indignant 
that he could not do just what he pleased. 

There seems to be no real remedy for this nuisance; sometimes 
a request will help for a while. The practice of talking seems so 
prevalent that no amount of suggestions or criticisms produces any 
permanent effect. It is a case of “grin and bear it” so often that 
no attention is paid to the noise, excepting by sour looks in the 
direction of the disturbers. 

Even in the theater there are often people who talk steadily 
through a play, so this habit of talking in public seems too firmly 
established to ever be controlled. Hissing—long a custom abroad 
under such circumstances—is a sure remedy. It is happily and 
properly being introduced here. 

EN1ERTAINERS ABROAD, 

“Recently I heard that the Y. M. C. A. was sending people 
abroad to entertain the American soldiers. Do you think it is 
true? It is so soon that all the men will be returning that I 
supposed there was a sufficient quantity of actors and musi- 


cians over there to serve all the camps. Are people being 
sent by the Red Cross? Does the Salvation Army send any 
ane 


As a matter of fact, it can be said that the Red Cross never sent 
any entertainers abroad, so of course they are not sending any over 
now, The Salvation Army is no longer sending people over; they 
are bringin o— back. 

The Y,. A. is sending a few over for educational pur- 
poses as well as ‘ entertainment. The Entertainment Bureau is in 
charge of Thomas B, McLane, 2 West Forty-third street, and it 
is true that he has sent quite a number of people abroad since 
the first of March, as he intends there shall be no lack of enter- 
tainment for the soldiers while they are in France. The work 
done in this connection has been of the greatest value. 


Aw Otp Composer. 


“Was there a composer called Hofheimer? Is his name 
spelled that way, for have seen other spellings, but would 
like to know something about him? No one to whom I have 
spoken seems ever to have heard of such a man. It will be 
greatly appreciated if you can give me some information in the 
subject.” 

There was a com Hofhaimer, 


ser variously called Hofheimer, 
however his 


Hoffhaimer and Hoffhaymer. He was Paulus Von, 
last name was written. He was born at Rodstadt, Salzburg, anu- 
ary 25, 1469, and died at Salzburg in 1537. Of him it was said that 
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bnoto by Clinedinst Studio 
LIV NANSEN, 
Daughter of Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, 


the Norwegian 
explorer, On the suggestion of Mme, Borghild 
Langaard, the Norwegian dramatic soprano, Miss 
Nansen journeyed all the way from Norway to 
study voice with Delia M, Valeri, the noted New 
York vocal teacher. Concert goers of the metrop- 
olis will have an opportunity to pass judgment 
on the new Scandinavian singer nert winter, when 
she will appear in recital at Aeolian Hall. 
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he was “an unrivaled organist and lutanist, and the best composer 
of the age.” He was court organist and composer at Vienna and 
had a number of distinguished pupils, among them Johann Buchner 
of Constance, Conrad of Speier, Schechinger of Padua and Wolf 
gang of Vienna, Among his compositions are the “Odes of Horace” 
and other Latin poets set for four voices, German lieder in various 
collections of the period, which are in manuscript in the Vienna 
Library, chorals and lute music in the Berlin Royal Library and 
original music copied by Kleber in 1515. 
Portanova Pupils in Recital 

On Saturday evening, June 7, Vincenzo Portanova, New 
York vocal teacher, presented ten artist-pupils in recital 
at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New York. ‘The par- 
ticipants were: Muriel Muth, Gordon Petremont, Sadie 
Bolstein, Sadie Greenwald, Teresa Demarchis, Estel Gor- 
den, Fred Jagel, Betty Winkelman, Gesmonda Willanoir 
and Molly Weinsier. Uniformity of tonal beauty and ar- 
tist'c interpretation characterized the work of the students. 
A carefully arranged program of solos, duets and trios 
was rendered, containing compositions by Verdi, Puccini, 
Tosti, Mozart, Dernza, Portanova, Ponchielli, Charpentier, 
Gomez and Mascagni 


Mr. Portanova substituted David Olefsky, who. was in- 
disposed, in the duet from “La Traviata” with Estel 
Gordon. It was a source of great pleasure to hear Mr. 


Portanova's pure rich tenor voice 


Movie Conductors Move 
Joseph Klein, the assistant conductor of the Rivoli The- 
ater Orchestra, has been transferred to the Rialto, and 
Joseph Littau has succeeded him as assistant conductor 
at the Rivoli. 
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Maker of many peers now prominent before public. Famous 
tor her correct Voice Placement and Tone opment. Engage 
ments secu 
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Metropolitan Opera House Studios 1425 Broadway, New York 
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MICHEL GUSIKOFF 


Concertmeister 
St. Louls Symphony Orchestra, St. Louis, Mo. 








Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past year, will continue to furnish information on all 
subjects of interest to our readers, free of charge. 


With the foaltitice at the disposal of the Musrcar Courizr 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musica Courter will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations, 
It will pon furnish facts. 

All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Fitth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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SAN ANTONIO ACTIVITIES CONTINUE 
DESPITE LATENESS OF SEASON 


Numerous Concerts and Recitals Attract Large Audi- 
ences—Notes 

San Antonio, Tex., May 28, 1919—At the regular meet- 
ing of the Tuesday Musical Club, held May 6, an excellent 
program was given, in charge of Mrs. Edward Sachs, 
with the following assisting: Blanche Murphy, Mildred 
Harral. Minnie Hirsch, Pauline Stippich, Mrs. James 
Todd, Mrs. Guy Simpson, Martha Mathieu, Mrs. Stanley 
Winters, Alice _ at Mrs. T. H. Flannery, Mrs. Alfred 
Duetler, Mabelle New Williams, Edna Schelb, Mrs. Fred 
Jones,. Mrs. Charles George, Mrs. Frank Smith, Corinne 
Worden, Eunice Gray and Dorothy Calloway. 

The program consisted chiefly of ensemble numbers, 
but of particular interest were two songs, “Trees” and 
“Tossing Him a Rose,” by Carl Hahn, sung by Mrs. Al- 
fred Duerler and Mrs. Guy Simpson. Mrs. Edward Sachs 
was the accompanist for the afternoon, In accordance 
with the custom inaugurated by the club to have talented 
children under fifteen appear on the program, Jane Stern, 
piano pupil of Rene J, Muller, played four excellent num- 
bers with a — amount of ability for one so young. 

M. C. A. Concerts, 

Ethel Huse cor chores of a program which was given 
May 6 at the Y. M. C. A. building No. 71, Camp Travis, 
with the following assisting: Margaret Voight, Gladys 
Cottrell, Flora Briggs, Lucile Nunnely, Eunice Steele, 
Winifred Anderson, Frances Williams and Elizabeth 
Andrews, 

Mamie Reynolds- Deri ison directed the program given 
May 6 at the Y. A. building No. 151, Kelly Field, 
given by meinbers of the Y. W. C. A. Glee Club. Norma 
Henning was the accompanist. 

Hector Goryux Pupits’ Recirat. 

The following voice and piano pupils of Hector Gorj.ux 
gave a moat interesting recital at the St. Anthony Hotel, 
May 7: Grace Hamelius, Mildred Wilke, Elizabeth Hern- 
dou, Matesa Gibson, Clara Seeling, Bertha Berliner, Roy 
Wall, Mrs. T. B. Griffin, Mrs. J. W. Maxwell, Carmen 
Goriux, Margaret West, Oran Kirkpatrick, Margaret 
Webb and Earl Gafford. 

Army MEN AND CivitiANs Discuss Music At LUNCHEON. 

The regular monthly luncheon of the San Antonio 
Symphony Society, of which Mrs. Eli Hertzberg is presi- 
dent, was held at the Menger Hotel, May 10. Mrs. De 
Rosey C. Cabell, one of the directors, presided, and talks 
were made by Gen. De Rosey C. Cabell, Julien Paul Blitz 
(the conductor of the orchestra), Herbert Wall (army 
song leader) and Private Dawson. The theme of all the 
talks was how the prey might co-operate with civilians in 
musical affairs. Mrs. Guy Simpson, mezzo-soprano, and 
and Herbert Wall, baritone, gave musical numbers. 

Hertzpera Musicat Ciup MEets, 

The regular meeting of the Hertzberg Musical Club was 
held May to at the studio of Clara D. Madison. The 
subjects discussed were “The Music of the Early Church” 
and “Secular Music in Medieval Days.” Floy Menger, 
Fa® Maxwell and Margaret Terry gave piano solos. 

Both the B Major and B Minor Musical Clubs met for 
the last time this season May 10. Florence Campbell re- 
ceived the Hertzberg medal and Rosalyn Zucht the Hertz- 
berg vin. A fine program was given. 

ANNUAL RecitaL at BoNN-Avon SCHOOL, 

The annual recital by the pupils of the Bonn-Avon 
School was held May 10. The advanced pupils who de- 
serve special mention are Elizabeth Deutz and Mildred 
Shofner, piano pupils of Alois Braun, and Mildred Frieze, 
voice pupil of Mrs. L. L. Marks. In addition to the num- 
bers by the pupils, Mrs. L. L. Marks, soprano, sang “A 
Sleeping Child,” by Alois Braun, Ernst Thomas playing 
the violin obligato. 

The graduating exercises of the school were held on 
May 15, at which time Mildred Shofner played rhapsody 
No. 6 (Liszt) and Elizabeth Deutz, “Wedding Day in 
Trolhaugen” (Grieg). 

Municipat BANp Concerts ResuMED, 

Concerts by the San Antonio Municipal Band, William 
H. Smith, conductor, have been resumed on Sunday after- 
noons, in Koehler Park. On May 25, Mrs. William Mau- 
rer, soprano, was the soloist. One of her numbers was 
Methven’s “When You Look in the Heart of a Rose.” 
David Griffin, community song leader, directed the large 
audience in a sing. The band contributed excellent num- 
bers. 

Cuorat Society Sincs At Rep Cross Home. 

The final meeting of the season of the Chaminade Choral 
Society, Julien Paul Blitz, director, was held on May 26, at 
which time Mr. Blitz was unanimously re-elected for next 
year. The season will close with a program given by the 
society, May 31, at the Red Cross Convalescent Home, 
Fort Sam Houston. 

Helen Oliphant Bates, pianist, was presented in recital 
by her teacher, Else Sternsdorff, at the studio, May 28. 
Miss Bates played numbers by Bach, Schumann, Schubert, 
Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Rubenstein, Godard, and Boekel- 
man, displaying excellent technic and interpretative powers. 


Notes. 

An enjoyable prearent was given at the Lutheran Broth- 
erhood Club, May 

At the last a Mac meeting of the Tuesday Musical Club 
for the season, on May 20, the election of officers was 
held. The child appearing on the program was Elizabeth 
Walker, eleven year old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. R. 
Walker, and piano pupil of Flora Briggs. She received 
much praise for her excellent work. The program was 
in charge of Mamie Reynolds-Denison. 

A program was given at the Lutheran Brotherhood Club, 
May 21, arranged by Mrs. C. Hartman, Lillian Caldwell, 
Mrs. Charles B. Treuter, Anita Daniels, Dorothy De 
Costa and Lucile Kroeger. 

The second annual joint recital by Julien Paul Blitz, 
cellist (the conductor of the San Antonio Symphony Or- 
chestra), and John M, Steinfeldt, composer-pianist, was 
given in the auditorium of St. Mary’s School, May 22, be- 
fore an audience which completely filled the hall. This 
musical event has been eagerly looked forward to since 
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last season, as these men 
are masters of their in- 
struments. 

The program opened 
with Beethoven's “Moon- 
light” sonata, which gave 
Mr. Steinfeldt ample op- 
portunity to display his 
clear singing tone and 
splendid technic. God- 
ard’s “On the Lake,” 
Popper’s “Arlequin” and 
many other delightful 
numbers were contribut- 
ed by Mr. Blitz. The 
group of Mr. Steinfeld’s 
own compositions, 
“Homage to MacDow- 
ell,” “Legend,” and 
“Valse D’Amour,” gave 
much pleasure. The ar- 
tistic recital closed with 
the finale from Lalo’s 
concerto in D, played 
with full appreciation of 
emotional and interpre- 
tative values by r. 
Blitz. Ss. W 


Alexander Bloch 
in Saratoga 
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On the evening of Fri- 
day, June 6, Alexander = 
Bloch, well known con- 
cert violinist, gave a re- 
cital at the Skidmore 
School of Arts in Saratoga, N.-Y. The concert opened 
with Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” sonata, op. 47, which re- 
ceived a dignified and musicanly reading by the concert 
giver, with Mrs. Bloch at the piano. 

Mr. Bloch’s solo numbers were “Chaconne,” Vitali; 
“Romanze,” Wagner-Wilhelmj; “Liebesfreud,” Kreisler ; 
“Nocturne,” Chopin-Sarasate, and “Polonaise,” Vieux- 
temps, to which he added as encores “Chant Indoue,” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, and “Ave Maria,” Schubert. After the 
concert Mr. and Mrs. Bloch were invited to stay over for 
the school field day, and following this the artist couple 
motored to Lake George with friends to spend the week 
end. 





The Departing ‘Doctors 


Dr. Ernst Kunwald sailed for Europe June 12 and Dr. 


Karl Muck was scheduled to leave these shores yesterday, 


June 18, 





Whose marriage to Dr. Goodrich Truman Smith took place on June 2, 
her home in Washington Square, New York, trying out the new Cadillac roadster 
the only third party on their honeymoon trip through the Berkshires. 
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Votichenko Plays at Polyclinic Hospital 

Sasha Votichenko played a number of piano selections 
for the boys et the Polyclinic Hospital on June 11. They 
were especially interested in the quaint Russian folksongs 
and the battle songs of the Russian Cossacks, of whom 
Votichenko had many interesting stories to relate. Mr. 
Votichenko showed taste and discrimination in the ar 
rangement of his program, which was enthusiastically 
received. 


LENA DORIA DEVINE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway 
Teacher of LOUISE STALLINGS. Boston Opera Singers, Chavtacque Tour 
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Rhythm and Rhythmic Dictation 
8. Keyboard and Written Harmony 
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to scales 
10 Harmonic Dictation 
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et Price, $25.00 cash—$35.00 in payments 
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ANNUAL REUNION OF FITCHBURG 
(MASS.) CHOIR A BIG EVENT 





Rizpah Jackson Directs New Glee Club—“Chamber of 
Commerce Warblers” Make Debut—Lieutenant 
L’Africaine’s Band Home from France 
—Notes 


Fitchburg, Mass., May 31, 1919—The annual reunion of 
the choir of Christ Episcopal Church, an cvent that means 
much to past as well as present members of that capable 
and popular musical organization, was held in the parish 
house of the church on the evening of Wednesday, May 
28, with seventy-five in attendance. A bountiful supper, 
served by ladies of the parish, was followed by an in- 
formal good time, in which speeches, informal remarks, 
and music were interspersed throughout the evening. Her- 
bert C, Peabody, chorister and organist at the church, was 
master of ceremonies and accompanied the singing of fa- 
vorite anthems and hymns that had been sung in the past 
by all present during their association with the choir. The 
principal speakers were Corporal Wallis Sturtevant, a 
former member of the choir, who won the ntomnigg 
Service Cross in the recent war, and Rev. George Hull, 
of Leominster, who told of his experiences while serving 
as a minister of - gospel in the wild West of other days. 
Rev. Arthur J. Gammack, rector of the church, paid a 
glowing tribute to Mr. Peabody, the chorister, and his effi- 
cient direction of the music of the church, while many 
interesting reminiscences were recited of former days by 
the older men present. 

New Gree Cius Gives First Concert. 

The Glee Club of the Girls’ Friendly Society of Christ 
Church, organized during the past season, made its first pub- 
lic appearance in aconcert in the church parish house on the 
evening of Thursday, May 22. Rizpah Jackson conducted 
and Edna Wright served as accompanist. War and pa- 
triotic numbers were included in the program. The mem- 
bers of the new glee club are Rizpah Jackson, conductor ; 
Edith Cate, Isabella Barr, Susan Barr, Bertha Kendall, 
Mary McGee, Jeannette McGee, Barbara Bullard, Clara 
Anderson, Grace Irving, Katherine Sherry and Millie Pear- 
son. Several piano solos by Bertha Williams preceded the 
club program. 


“CyHAmbrr ovr Commerce WARBLERS” MAKE Desut. 


Willis B. Anthony, a teacher at the Fitchburg State Nor- 
mal School and well known bass singer, who has been 
heard with pleasure by Fitchburg audiences on several oc- 
casions, is the leader of the Fitchburg “Chamber of Com- 
merce Warblers,” a double male quartet recruited from the 
ranks of the Chamber of Commerce, which made its debut 
at the May meeting of the chamber. The reception ac- 
corded them at that time was such that it is probable that 
the “Warblers” will become a permanent representative 
singing organization of the chamber, with out of town 
engagements next season, rumored as among the future 
possibilities. Those who comprise the double quartet are 
Frank J. Baumis, Huntlie Gordon, P. J. Burns, Max Sar- 
kin, Dr. D. S. Woodworth, Dr. Ernest H. Page, Charles 
V. Carter, and Roy C, Witmer. 

Lieutenant L’Arricaine’s BAND Home From FRANCE. 


There are few men of Fitchburg and vicinity, who have 
shown a greater degree of genuine patriotic spirit and who 
have done more to bring prestige to the city during the 
world war than Edward L’Africaine, the sixty-eight-year- 
old leader of. the 101st Regiment band, acknowledged gen- 
erally to be the crack military band of the 26th Division 
and one of the best in the service. Lieutenant L’Africaine 
entered the service at the age of sixty-six years and went 
abroad in September, 1917, with a band of forty-eight 
men. He re- ~organized his band at Neufchateau, France, 
having been given authority by his Colonel to take musi- 
cians wherever he could find them in the entire regiment. 
The band was increased to eighty-six men, including twelve 
snare drummers and eighteen clarions, ‘according to the 
custom of the crack French bands. After the return of 
the 26th Division from France, Lieutenant L’Africaine and 
his band were in unusual demand for concerts in Boston, 
at Camp Devens, and in various New England cities. All 
members of the band are experienced musicians, their aver- 
age age being over forty years, while the band itself was 
the oldest in point of service in the American Expedition- 
ary Forces. Lieutenant L’Africaine came to Leominster 
when a young man and was leader of the Leominster Mili- 
tary Band for six years, also appearing as cornet soloist 
with the old Fitchburg Band and throughout this vicinity. 
He went from Leominster to Salem, Mass., where he was 
leader and cornet soloist with the famous Salem Cadet 
Band, and then became a cornetist with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. ¥; daughter of the sturdy and patriotic 
Lieutenant, Hazel L’Africaine, is one of Boston's well 
known cellists. She has appeared as a soloist in this city 
on several occasions during the past two or three seasons. 


Notes. 

Edward Humphreys, formerly tenor soloist at Christ 
Episcopal Church in this city, and recognized for several 
seasons as one of the leading tenors of the city, is now 
located at Orange, Mass., where he is tenor soloist of the 
Congregational Church quartet in that town, and is filling 
other frequent church and concert engagements. 

Fitchburg Chapter, American Red Cross, has voted to 
continue the entertainments at Camp Devens Base Hos- 
pital for another month. These entertainments and con- 
certs, given by Fitchburg, Boston, and Worcester artists, 
mean much to the wounded men who are convalescing at 
the hospital. The programs are presented three times each 
week, under the local direction of Leon S. Field. In addi- 
tion to these programs, Fitchburg Council, Knights of Co- 
lumbus, and Jeanne D’Arc Circle, Daughters of Isabella, 
of this city, are co-operating with the Knights of Columbus 
of Lowell and Worcester in furnishing entertainment for 
the wounded men at the hospital on Tuesday evenings. 

There have been few of the smaller communities of this 
section where community singing has been developed more 
successfully or has meant more to citizens than at North 
Leominster. The weekly events have been attended by 
numbers that completely filled Kendall Hall on practically 
every occasion. The season was brought to a close on 
Thursday evening, June 5, when there was presented an 
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ROGER BROMLEY, 


The young baritone who has been giving a very 
successful series of concerts through Oklahoma 
and other parts of the South. Sergeant Bromley 
was stationed at Camp Cireenleaf during the war 
and was assigned to special duty as song leader 
there. He was also given permission to fill con- 
cert engagements in that vicinity, appearing in 
E aid of the Liberty Loans, etc. After he was de- 
: mobilized, there were many Southern clubs that 
wanted his services, so he has been kept busy ever 
since filling numerous engagements. On prac 
tically every program he sang “Values,” Vander- = 
pool; “Smilin? Through,” Penn; “The Magic of 
Your Eyes,” Penn; “Gypsy Love Song,” Victor 
Herbert, and “Il Did Not Know,” Vanderpool, 
Very shortly Mr. Bromley will start on a Chau- 
tauqua tour with Artisto’s Orchestra, returning 
to New York in the fall, Daniel Mayer is book- 
ing him for next season, 
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especially enjoyable concert program by a selected group 

of singers, with solos by Margaret Pierson Moss, of Bos- 

ton, violinist, and Jess Fair, of Worcester, baritone. 
G 
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Schirmer to Issue Scott Trio 
G. Schirmer, Inc., just accepted for publication a 
nocturne, “Night in June,” by John Prindle Scott._ It 
is in the form of a trio for voice, violin and cello, With 
piano accompaniment, and has been favorably received 
at several of Mr. Scott’s composers’ concerts in New 
York City. 


Arthur L. Kretlow Resumes Ballet Work 
Arthur L. Kretlow, formerly connected with Russian 
ballet work in Chicago, has been discharged from the 
United States Navy and has resumed his activities in 
New York, where he is now associated with the Duryea 
Normal School as a teacher and creator. 


EDNA THOMAS 
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American Concert Tour 1919-20 
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WIND INSTRUMENT RECITAL 
PLEASES SAN FRANCISCANS 


John McCormack’s Final Recital Attracts Usual Over- 
flow Audience—Pacific Musical Society Closes 
Season—De Vally Studio Recital—Notes 


San Francisco, Cal., May 24, 1919—The fourth concert 
of the Nash Ensemble on Friday afternoon was well at- 
tended. The program, consisting exclusively of composi- 
tions for wind instruments and piano, was presented by 
Carolyn Augusta Nash, piano; Astorre Lombardi, oboe; 
Nicola Zannini, clarinet; Franz Emil Huske, horn; Eugene 
B. La Haye, bassoon, and Brooks Parker, flute, The 
numbers were Pauer’s quintet in F major, Thuille’s sex- 
tet in B flat. Beethoven’s variations in G minor for piano, 
oboe and bassoon, and a duet for clarinet and horn of 
Emanuel Bach’s. 


Joun McCormack’s Finat REcItTAt. 


If John McCormack possessed the peculiar type of 
artistic temperament that grows blasé over popularity and 
waxes arrogantly contemptuous of the mob in direct 
proportion to the adulation received, he would have been 
weary beyond words during his farewell recital in the 
Exposition Auditorium last Sunday afternoon. But, inas- 
much as he is one of the most sincere of the famous and 
one of the most appreciative of the applauded, he must 
have been deeply stirred, for there were nearly 11,000 
cama crowded in the great hall and the enthusiasm ran 

igh, ° 
McCormack was in excellent voice and sang his long 
program without a trace of weariness. As usual, the zeal 
of the audience reached its crest at the group of Irish 
folksongs, and the demand for extras continued until the 
programmed four had been doubled. For those interested 
primarily in beautiful tone production and perfect diction 
in combination with music of consciously artistic struc- 
ture, the best numbers of the day were Handel’s arias, 
“Waft Her, Angels,” “Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me?” 
and Liza Lehmann’s “Moon of My Delight.” 

Pactric Musica, Society Closes SEASON, 

Alexander Saslavsky, the distinguished violinist, and 
Mrs. John McGaw, pianist and president of the Pacific 
Musical Society, furnished the major portion of the pro- 
gram at the society’s second May concert, given on 
Thursday evening. They collaborated in Beethoven’s C 
minor sonata, op. 30, and Dvorak’s sonatina, op. too, 
Mrs, Benjamin Mitchell Stitch, soprano, contributed two 
groups of songs, with Benjamin S. Moore at the piano. 


The concert was the last of the season, and the activities 
of the society will close en June 5 with the annual jinks. 
Antoine De VAtLy Stupio RECITAL, 

The studio of Antoine De Vally, the Belgian tenor, was 
filled on Friday evening, when he was host at his fourth 
studio recital of the current season. An interesting program 
was presented by six of his young pupils—Marguerite 
De Toel and Beatrice Dowd, sopranos; Ethel Cowper- 
thwaite and Florence Burleson, mezzo-sopranos; Edmond 
Mirese, tenor, and Christian Holtim, bass. John C. Man- 
ning, who was a guest of honor, contributed two Chopin 
piano compositions, and M. De Vally sang César Franck’s 
“La Procession,” as well as two other solos. 

Hecut Assures CHAMBER Music Society. 

Elias M. Hecht, founder and Maecenas of the Chamber 
Music Society of San Francisco, has announced that the 
contracts with the personnel of the organization have all 
been renewed and that the rehearsals of the society will 
begin July 14. The constitution of the society remains 
unchanged: Louis Persinger, first violin and director; 
Louis W. Ford, second violin; Nathan Firestone, viola; 
Horace Britt, cello; Elias M. Hecht, flute; Gyula Ormay, 
piano. Daily rehearsals will be held until October 13, 
the opening date of the season, and three times a week 
thereafter: During the coming season the experiment 
will be tried of giving three “popular” concerts in addi- 
tion to the six regular events. 

Mitts CoLtece STUDENTS IN CONCERT, 

The annual concert of the department of music of Mills 
College, which is usually presented in Lisser Hall on the 
campus, was given this year in the Colonial ballroom of 
the Hotel St. Francis. The soloists, all excellent, 
were M. Lois Rennie, soprano; Leah Stalder, pianist; 
Willie May Spaulding, soprano; Isabelle Becker, pianist; 
Helen Rich, soprano; Ruth Carr, pianist; Faith Van 
Horn, violinist; Helen Boyle, soprano; Elinor Klink, pian- 
ist; Lotta Harris, soprano, and Bernice Tutt, contralto. 
A string quartet and a chorus demonstrated the ensemble 
work. Dean Edward Faber Schneider was represented 
on the program by three of his compositions. 

GrorRGETTE RENAULT’S PROFESSIONAL APPEARANCE. 

Georgette L. Renault, a young dramatic and lyric so- 
prano, made her first professional 
cently in Scottish Rite Hall before-a small and friendly 
audience. She has a fresh and resonant voice of gener- 
ous proportions which gives promise of development into 
richness of color. 

Community Grirts’ CLus 1n Two Hour Procram. 

The Community Music School of the Girls’ Club—now 
four months old and possessing a faculty of thirty and 


appearance re- 


an enrollment of 167—-was the scene recently of 
a reception at which the director, Harriet Selma 
Rosenthal, the members of the board of directors and 
the faculty were in the receiving line. A two hour pro- 
gram, inciuding selec.ions by the school orchestra under 
the direction of Louis Persinger, concertmaster of the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, demonstrated the 
progress of the students. 
Notes, 

Alfred Hertz, conductor of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and Mrs, Hertz returned recently from 
their visit to New York, remaining here for only a few 
days. On Thursday they departed again, by motor, for a 
three weeks’ tour in southern California. 

Cecil Fanning. the American baritone, -has been en- 
gaged by Paul Steindorff to sing the baritone role in the 
production of Mendelssohn's “Elijah” at the Greek The- 
ater, Berkeley, on June 21, 

Stella Jelica, coloratura and lyric soprano, has just fin 
ished a busy spring season with a concert in San José 
the thirticth recital she has given since the first of the 
year. 

Herman Heller, director of the California Theater or- 
chestra, is presenting at his Sunday morning concert to- 
morrow two compositions by local composers—a “Wed- 
ding March,” by P. I. Jacoby, and two movements from 
Walter Bell’s symphony No, 2. R. -C. B. B. 


150,000 OAKLANDERS IN ONE 
WEEK’S COMMUNITY SINGS 


Two Hundred and Fifty Girls’ Voices in “Victory 
Chorus”—University of California Aids Music— 
Ruth Hutchinson Wins Contest—Schumann- 
Heink to Sing in “Elijah”—Notes 


Oakland, Cal., May 24, 1919.—Alexander Stewart, dis- 
trict representative of community singing, has given in- 
teresting information to the press pertaining to the 
development of community singing all over the Coast.. 
Oakland's festival singing in honor of the men of the 
service has met with wonderful success under the direc- 
tion of Herman J. Brouwer, war camp song organizer in 
Oakland. Another successfy! feature was the organizing 
of a girls’ division chorus, numbering about 250 voices, 
called the “Victory Chorus,” which has sung on all occa- 
sions in honor of the men of the service and during the 
recent Victory Loan campaign. It has been estimated that 
Mr. Brouwer and his assistant song leaders led in Oak- 
land during one week alone 150,000 persons in community 

(Continued on page 48.) 
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Pavley-Oukrainsky Organization a 
“Sold Out House Proposition’ 


much in- 


and of the ballet will be 


Lovers of the opera 
terested in the announcement by the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation of the re-engagement of the great Russian dancers, 
Andreas Pavley and Serge Oukrainsky as Premiers Dan- 
seurs Etoiles for the coming season. These marvelous 
dancers will not only dance in the important novelties 


but in addition 


planning to present, 
Ballet 


engaged as Maitres de 


Director Campamini 1s 


been especially 


they have 


ts eI 





_ ANDREAS PAVLEY j 


IN “SAMSON AND DELILAH.” 


bes —_ ie 


ballets for all the 


and will have full charge of arranging 
old and new operas. The women members of the Pavley 
Oukrainsky Ballet will be the Premieres Danseuses of the 
opera 

\nother announcement of particular interest to friends 


Felix Borowski’s ballet 
and will receive its first 
a ballet next winter, when it will be staged 


that 
accept d, 


of American 
Boudour” has 
prescntation as 


composers 18 
been 








IN “SAMSON AND DELILAH.” 


by the opera The text of this ballet was written by 
Messrs. Pavley and Oukrainsky, who will have the honor 
of preparing it for its premiére. Last winter several ex- 
cerpts were played by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
on one of their regular season's programs and received 
high praise from critics and musicians. These numbers 
were of unusual beauty and promise much for the musi- 
cal setting of this ballet. The story possesses a fine op- 
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portunity for the splendidly dramatic Pavley and for the 
mystic witchery of Oukrainsky. Under their able guid- 
ance it should prove a splendid spectacle, full of the 
warmth, romance, intrigue and superstition of the East. 

There is also a rumor afloat that at last we are to have 
an opportunity of seeing some of the marvelous ballets 
on which the modern French composers have lavished their 
talents. This would be great news and it would be a 
masterly stroke for the opera to be the first to give to 
this country in their entirety these great symphonic 
dramas. It is to be hoped that this is true as up to the 
present time only a few fortunate ones have had an op- 
portunity of seeing the wonderful performances given 
these ballets in Paris. Serge Oukrainsky had the principal 
male part in the premiéres at the Theatre Chatelet of 
D’Indy’s “Istar’’ and Florent Schmitt’s “La Tragedie de 
Salome,” two of the most beautiful of these ballets. The 
composers conducted personally the famous Lamoureaux 
Orchestra for these performances. 

Messrs. Pavley and Oukrainsky will have a very busy 
year. Besides filling their engagement with the Chicago 
Opera they are planning extensive tours with their own 
ballet to follow the opera* season. In addition to diver- 
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Paul Althouse (at the left) and William Reddick, his accom- 
panist, photographed at Newport News, Va., during the 
tenor’s recent Southern tour. 
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Soprano Metropolitan Opera Company 


GREAT SUCCESS ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


anemic 





“To her capabilities as a singer of the first class she adds 

a physical loveliness and charm of personality which are al 
too rare in artists of her high technic al attainment. 

—San Francisco Bulletin, 


Concert Direction MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 1 West 34th St., New York 


























tissements, they will present as a new feature of their 
programs for this tour, a number of ballet episodes in one 
The music chosen for these episodes comprises some 


act. 

of the most beautiful examples of symphonic writing. 
Arrangements have just been completed by which the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Chicago, Arthur Dunham, 


conductor, will be associated with them. The combina- 
tion of this sensational ballet with a large symphony or- 
chestra will be the most notable of its kind to be pre- 
sented the coming season. Many new stage settings are 
being executed for the dances to be produced, and the 
costumes will be as beautiful, striking and startling as 
audiences found them last year. 

The concert engagements will be handled through the 
Chicago office by Mrs. Charles Hagenow, personal repre- 
sentative and manager, at 59 East Van Buren street. 
Many re- engagements have already been made and new 
requests are coming from all parts of the country. The 
phenomenal success of these artists in New York last 
winter with the Chicago Opera was repeated on tour later. 
They have just finished their season with two sold-out 
houses in Chicago, where they appeared as soloists with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra. Caruso’s recital in Chicago 
on the same afternoon as the first of these performances 
did not diminish their wonderful drawing power, for 500 
people were unable to get seats. 


Marcel Chailley in Rio de Janeiro 

The Musica Courter has just received word from 
Marcel Chailley, the distinguished French violinist, who, 
with his wife, Mme. Chailley-Richez, pianist, and the 
members of his quartet-—D. Guilevitch, Leon Pascal and 
Jean Veyron, all from Paris—have been making music 
in Brazil during the last year, having been sent over by 
the French Government in connection with its musical 
propaganda. The quartet and Mme. Chailley-Richez made 
an extended tour in the principal cities of Brazil and met 





with tremendous success wherever they appeared. The 
critics were unanimous in their praise. 

There is a movement on foot for the establishment of 
a French Musical Institute at Rio de Janeiro to be sub- 
sidized by the French Government, of which Mr. Chailley 
will be the head if the plans go through, and until this 
matter is settled the entire party will remain in the 
Brazilian capital. 





OUR OWN SHERLOCK HOLMES 








Saw Anna Fitziu doing the tango recently. Did it real 
Spanish, too. 

Winked my eye at Lois Willoughby a week ago Satur- 
day as | passed by, but she wouldn’t look at me. With 
one hand she was fanning herself, while with the other 
she waved at every bus driver that passed—but all in vain. 


Manager Adams, of the Wolfsohn Bureau, passed me 


in the Avenue the other morning at 8:51 a. m. (Notice 
the time!) 
William Thorner, the expert motor driver, also is a 


vocal teacher. 

W. Franke Harling, the composer, seemed to enjoy 
his cafeteria dinner at “Three Steps Down” in Green- 
wich Village a week ago Thursday. So did the other 
person. Who was she? 

Alexander Lambert never seems to get a bit older. 
Saw him recently along the Avenue, rushing as usual. 

sumped into Dr. and Mrs. George Dreher (Margery 
Mott, the soprano) at the Astor Hotel last week. They 
only had a half hour in which to eat a big dinner be- 
fore the show. Wonder what they had. 

My! but May Peterson did look stunning a week ago 
Wednesday, all dolled up in a new blue summer 
creation. Saw her again last Thursday, this time all! 
“dolled” up in a light gray creation, large lavender and 
blue hat—Some picture! 

“Bus” or Bust? Don’t blame you, Percy Hemus. It 
was hot the other Wednesday And on a hot day those 
Fifth avenue vehicles are jammed. Don't we know it? 

What was Henry Holden Huss doing, with eight, 
e-i-g-h-t, young women, all sitting on a bench at the out- 
door Mount Vernon New Haven Railroad station, Sunday, 
June 1? Some job, to steer eight girls aright, brother 
Henry! 

Who is that riding in Central Park every morning on 
a fiery little blooded mare? Why, it is Pierre Key, musi- 
cal editor of the World. And he is some skillful rider, 
too. 

Wasn’t it wonderful, Monday night, Louis Koemmenich 

that splendid Goldman band at Columbia, that beautiful 
outdoor arena, the lovely cool breeze, and those two long 
cigars? I say it was. 

Wonder where Mme. Zendt was coming from when I 
saw her chasing up Broadway at 10:30 a week ago Tues- 
day night, talking away for all she was worth, with Ar- 
thur Middleton on one side and a woman friend on the 
other? Also wonder whom she was waiting for at twenty 
minutes to 11 in Peacock Alley at the Astor. 

They say that that popular ditty, “On the 5:13” (notice 
the time, two minutes early), is Herbert Witherspoon’s 
favorite song this summer. It gets him to Darien—Con- 
necticut, not Panama—quicker than any other train. 

As I was coming down the McAlpin Hotel stairs on 
Saturday afternoon, Yvonne De Tréville was climbing up. 
I wonder who was waiting for her. 

Ask John Philip Sousa where he went after the Brook- 
lyn concert Saturday night! S. H., Ju. 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY O’SULLIVAN Recognized 


misery aged Vt., June 10, 1919.—At Academy Hall a 
musical play was presented, June 2, for the benefit of the 
Catholic Church at North Pownal, Vt. Those who took 
part included Leva Savery, Maud Bechard, Naomi Smith, 
Lena Champnzy, Edna Hurley, Bessie Abrams, Grace 
Willette and iedward Carey. 

Berkeley, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Bridgeport, Conn.—(See letter on another page.) 

Burlington, Vt., June 10, 1919.—An interesting spring 
recital was given at Bishop Hopkins Hall, May 31, by the 
pupils of Alice MclIlvaine, assisted by Thelma Spear, so- 
prano, who is preparing for operatic work. Those who 
appeared were Anna Brush, Hazel Honsinger, Maybelle 
Olsen, Marion Chamberlain and Marion Dana, pianists. 
Ore of the features of the program was the appearance 
of the four young misses, whose ages range from eight 
to twelve—Barbara Wilkins, Barbara Swiggett, Gwendo 
len Paul and Adelaide Slosson, in piano numbers. Miss 
Spear aroused great enthusiasm with her rendition of the 
“Ernani Involami” and “Una voce poco fa.” 

ag! second Wilder concert given by pupils of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Wilder, of this city, took place, June 2, at 
Enfield, N. H,, assisted by three artists from Burlington— 
Kathleen Stay, soprano; Irene O’Brien, flutist, and Lucy 
Hope, pianist. The concert took place in Whitney Hall, 
which was given to the town by George Whitney, of this 
city 

The children of the Burlington public schools will give 
their annual concert next week. Songs which have been 
a part of the children’s daily singing lesson will be on the 
program, which is under the direction of Beryl Harring- 
ton, supervisor of music in the public schools. 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Denver, Col.—(See letter on another page.) 

Emporia, Kan.—(See letter on another page.) 

Fitchburg, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 











The following clipping was cut from the editorial 
page of the Musica Courter of May 15. It is a 
news comment, but it makes a wonderful advertise- 
ment, and will be read with the greatest interest by 
managers throughout the country who run concerts 
to make money : 


John O’Sullivan, the tenor, gave his second recital \ 
at Symphony Hall, Boston, on last Sunday even- 
ing and for the second time within six weeks sold 
out the house. Only three artists before him have 
gone to Boston into Symphony Hall for a Boston 
debut and repeated to a sold out house within six 
weeks of their first appearance—John McCormack, 
Amelita Galli-Curci and Jascha Heifetz, Which 
would seem to point out very distinctly the class 
of artist that Mr. O’Sullivan is proving himself to 
belong to. 


O'Sullivan is now in France participating in the 
great Peace performances at the Paris Opéra. He 
will appear in America from October to May next 
season, and the livest managers will make big 
profits with him. Considering his drawing powers, 
his fee is most reasonable. Write for information to 





F. J. McISAAC, Room 1128, No. 6 Beacon Street, Boston 








Photo by Matzene, Chicago 

















Slope.”) 7 . . : oa on : 
Middlebury, Vt., June 10, 1919—An organ recital was Mexico City, Mexico.—(See letter on another page.) at the Colonial Theater on May 29. The well known bari- 
given in Mead Memorial Chapel, June 3, by Marguerite Montreal, Canada.— (See letter on another page.) tone wae, growed pane an aration. few rg - agen the 
Dyer, of the college music department. She played ntm- eg eee . ‘6c Slope.” nme. SeCNien) OOK... SHYMES Ce OR ne eee 
as Soe sat ae aint E cl a. ¢ sladys Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) and there were many requests for old favorites—“Drink 
bers by Chopin, Bach, Rossini, Elert, Boccherini. Gladys Pie : . ; a mgs - bw M4 t. 
V. Tupper, soprano, assisted. Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) to Me Only With Thine Eyes” and “Fuzzy Wuzzy.” ‘The 
Muskogee, Okla., June 3, 1919.—A spring concert was Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) singer was accompanied by Harry Spicer. 
given by pupils of the Duke-Richardson School of Piano San Antonio, Tex.—(See letter on another page.) St. Paul, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 
and Dramatic. E il ary oo ig 4 & oes ae San Francisco, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Tacoma, Wash.—-(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
ie : ne —_ — wy a aan meng sae te a dae Slope.”) St. John, N. B., May 28, 1919.—A creditable recital, 
evident in the program of well chos ors. so, . P pee a Satta Sil aaa last te Oaeinhn DRG 
at intervals eg past year the students have been Seattle, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) = bem os ——— me aT - ag perv —— 
F als 1 ast yea : s ha : uesday, May 20, by the pupils of Louise Knight, voca 
nresented in recitals by the efficient teachers, Jessie Duke- St. Johnsbury, Vt., June 10, 1919.—Reinald Werren-  tea-her.’ The program consisted of solos and part songs, 


Richardscn and Floy Elise Duke. rath made his first Vermont appearance in a recital given ang showed the excellent training the pupils had received. 
They were Mrs. Stanley Harrison, Mrs. Southouse, Agatha 
Steebes, Hilda Galley, Audrey Turner, Geraldine Melick, 
Daisy Stephenson, Greta Love, Freda Jenkins, Han 


ANN ARBOR (MICHIGAN) Powers, Vera Machum, Elsie Roop, Emma Rand, Miss gy 


Campbell and Alban Emery. Miss Knight played the 


accompaniments. At the close of the recital Miss Knight 

UNIVERSITY SCHOOL i} M | was presented with a bouquet of flowers by Irene Comp- 
ton on behalf of her pupils. An excellent concert was 

' given at Centenary Hall, May 22, by the graduating class 
Dr. ALBERT A. STANLEY, Director of Mount Allison College, Sackville, N. B., with the as- 

? sistance of two former graduates, Kathleen March, con 

“A GATHERING-PLACE FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS AND PROFESSIONALS tralto, and Harry Hetherington, violinist, of St. John. 


The program was well chosen and represented the best 

















SOME PROMINENT PRODUCTS: Albert Lindquest, Leonora Allen, Lois M. Johnston, Horace L. masters. Special mention should be made of Kathleen 
Davis, Ruth E. Marr, Grace Johnson-Konold, Anna Imig, Chase B. Sikes, singers; Willoughby Boughton, March, | who sang a rarely heard aria, “My Heart Is 
rweich, Roy D. Welch, Altha Heffelt hn Meld ¥nistes Marian Struble, Thelma Weary,” from “Nadeschda,” by A. Goring-Thomas. Miss 
Henry J. Dotterweich, ‘oy D. Welch, A tha effelbower, John eldrum, pianists; Marian Si » Thelm March, who is a pupil of Annie L. Lugrin, of this city, 
Newell, Conway Peters, violinists; Frank Taber, Emily Powell, Fred Erickson, Richard Keys Biggs; organists. has an exceptional voice, full, rich, and of big range. She 
s is a young singer and shows promise of future success, 
CHORUS OF 300; ORCHESTRA OF 50 The following young ladies also contributed solos: Kath- 
MORE THAN FORTY CONCERTS (MAY FESTIVAL OF FOUR DAYS) IN WHICH SUCH ryn Thompson, 5 ano; Emily Oulton and M. E, Bell, 
STARS APPEARED: Caruso, Case, Prokofieff, Seidel, Bennet, Moore, Morgana, Breeskin, Ponselle, Hackett, 5 pmeerd gy «lag 3 hig me! sag 7 beanigl- per ve: 
° e . ° =, ° » . ° . - se ee D ‘ B Fr, mM on, “ y etne 
Johnston, Alcock, Holmquist, Gabrilowitsch, Harrison, Homer, Courboin, Fitziu, Komenarski, Carpi, Formes, ington and Herbert Wood. 
De Segurola, A. Lockwood, S. P. Lockwood, Imig, Hung, Johnson-Konold, Hamilton, Rhead, Whitmire, 
Dieterle, Marr, Stockwell, and others. 
REGULAR COLLEGE YEAR DENVER PRESS CLUB’S SEASON 
Send tor Catalog to CHARLES A. SINK, Secretary Distinguishtd American Violinist Receives Ovation 


from Representative Audience—Artist Assisted 
by Sonya Mitchell, Pianist, and Axel 
Skjerne, Accompanist 

















Denver, Colo., June 5, 1919.—Maud Powell, the celebrated 


American violinist, assisted by Sonya Mitchell, pianist, 
and Axel Skjerne, accempanist, was presented in a con 
cert here last evening under the auspices of the Press 
. ] Club. Miss Powell rendered a program that instantly 


proved her masterful artistry, and she was given an ova- 
tion by the large and distinguished audience that attended 
the concert 

The program opened with Wieniawski’s allegro mod 
erato inovement from the concerto in D minor; following 
this came two movements from Lekeu’s sonata in G major, 
an interesting composition, delightfully rendered by this 
great artist. For an encore she gave “Hejre Kati.” 


“An admirable singer. Would win an approving following in any city.” 
—Waldo, Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“A wonder.”—Victor Herbert. 


“Charming quality, pure soprano, admirable control.”—Reading, Pa., 


Herald. Miss Powell’s second group consisted of “Marguerite, 
her own arrangement of Palmgren’s “May Night in Fin- 
“Personality and charm accentuated her beautiful voice.”—Reading, Pa., land” and the Vieuxtemps polonaise. The third group: 
ab Chanson Indoue,” Rin:sky-Korsakoff, and “The Dance of 
vagle, the Imps.” Miss Powell disclosed all her superb technic, 


grace in wielding the bow and extreme taste in her con 
ceptions of the various numbers. She is, indeed, a past 
if master when it comes to playing her lovely instrument 
© Rembrandt Studio, Phila. The audience realized all of this and she was obliged to 
respond to numerous recalls. 
_ Miss Mitchell, who made her debut in this city some 
time ago, was also well received in two groups. She 
Many re-engagements for season 1919-20 played very well and gave evidence of seeds -talleat. Mr 
For available dates address - : 1710 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Skjerne gave valuable assistance to Miss Powell at the 
piano. Certainly the closing concert of the Press Club 
was a fitting climax of the entire season P. A. 


“Beautifully responsive and sympathetic voice. Delightful in smooth- 
ness of tone. Diction and elasticity of phrase.”—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 
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THE 


PHILHARMONIC 


SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


Founded 1842 
SEVENTY-EIGHTH SEASON 


JOSEF STRANSKY, Conductor 


‘The history of the Philharmonic Orchestra is the 
history of music in America. ’’—James Gibbons Huneler 


SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT SERIES 
IN CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


Twetve Tuurspay Evenines at 8:30 
November a and 20; December 11 and 18; January 15, 
, #2 and 29; February 12 and 26; March 4, 11 and 25. 


1919 1920 
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November 14, 21 and 28; December 5, 12 and 1 ig Janu- 
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12 and 26, 
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The Steinway is the Official Piano of the 
Phitharmeonic Society. 





Applications for new subscription orders are now being 
accepted and wili be recorded an 
according to date of their receipt, in ‘advance of the 


general sale at Oa Hall box office. 
on lication to: 


FELIX F. ween al Carnegie Hall, New York 
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Macbeth Sings with No Apparent Effort 


The many friends of Florence Macbeth, who have noted 
the increasingly eulogistic criticisms following each suc- 
cessive recital since her triumph in “Rigoletto” at New 
York, January last. will be delighted to read of her success 
at Albany, when she appeared as special soloist with the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club on May 22. Writing of her ex- 
cellent work, the papers of the capital city of May 23 
said : 

Through a most fortunate arrangement the club had as assistant 
soloist Florence Macbeth, soprano of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion. The past achievements of the young star in the operatic field 
are well known to the musical fraternity, and coming fresh from 
recent triumphs she gave Albany an opportunity of listen- 





Photo by Daguerre 
FLORENCE MACBETH, 
Soprano. 


ing to the same wonderful tones and masterful interpretations for 
which she has become famous. In all her selections she displayed 
a rare knowledge of tone building and a supreme mastery of inter- 
pretation. Her stage deportment was becoming to one of her rank, 
and never during her recital of a wonderful flow of melody dil 
she descend to mannerisms other than being just her natural self. 
Her interpretation of Handel’s exquisite “What Is Sweeter Than 
a New Blow: Rose?” and MacDowell’s “Midsummer Lullaby” was 
of unusual cc nception and brought forth spontaneous applause. In 
David's brilli.nt aria, “Chamant Oiseau,” which we heard the 
famous Galli-urci sing at a recent concert, Miss Macbeth dis 
played wondertul control of the vocal technicalities incident to the 
song and went through the intricate maze of meJody in an aston- 
ishingly brilliant manner.—The Times-Union. 

Everything she sang was a pleasure and thoroughly satisfactory, 
and Albany will want to hear her aga'n. She has a lovely voice 
which she knows how to use, and her numbers were most grati- 
fying. She was enthusiastically recalled. 

Miss Macbeth sang operatic arias from “The Pearl of Brazil” 
and “Lucia,” racing with the flute in an airy vocal flight and ap- 
parently without effort. Her voice is indeed a lovely organ, lending 
itself to all the pyrotechnic effects called for and likewise most 
effective in simple ballads which call for no special vocal devices. 
She also gave a group of songs varying from the fine dignity of 
Handel’s “What Is Sweeter Than a New Blown Rose?” to the 
effective “Midsummer Lullaby” of MacDowell and to MacFadyen’s 
appealing “If.” Gilberté’s memorable “Moonlight, Starlight” was 
a number that aroused the audience and Miss Macbeth was re- 
called. She sang Vanderpool’s “Values,” a popular composition on 
concert programs, and then for good measure Miss Macbeth gave 
“In Italy,” “The Cuckoo Clock,” “Annie Laurie” in’ 


and “Comin 
Thro’ the Rye.”—The Evening Journal, 





It is safe to say that no other noted artist who has visited 
Albany in the nine seasons and twenty-seven concerts of the club 
ever left a more lasting impression with an audience... .In her 
first number the singer won the audience and kept it enthusiastic 
and clamoring for encores at each of her offerings. Miss Macbeth 
has unusual control of her voice with a rare tenderness of tone. 

. She seemed always at ease and assures her audience that her 
voice will be at its best at every note and with no appare nt effort. 

The feature of the program was the mad scene from ‘ ‘Lucia,”” by 
Donizetti. It showed Miss Macbeth to be a capable singer of force- 
ful operatic numbers.—Knickerbocker Press, 

In addition to the splendid reports of the Times-Union, 
the Knickerbocker-Press and the Evening Journal of Al- 
bany, the Albany Argus provides additional reasons for 
pride in the achievements of Miss Macbeth at the Men- 
delssohn Glee Club concert, and goes far to prove that not 
only has the soprano taken her rightful place among the 
leading opera artists of the day, but also that she is im- 
mortalizing her name in the concert fields of America: 

Miss Macbeth has been acclaimed as a brilliant artist, one of the 
real stars of the Chicago oe Association. But no assurance 
could have kindled the genuine delight in her work that swept 


over the audience after it had to an aria, “Chamant 


listened 


Oiseau,” from “La Perle du Bresil,” and had just come from under 
the spell of her beautiful notes, her brilliant scaling, her absolute 
evenness of registers and ner purity of tone. It had listened to 
gracious song, to melody tuat seemed liquid and melting from her 
throat and it paused not a moment after the final note before del- 
uging her with applause. The layman as well as the musically 
informed knew that it haa listened to a voice that has but few 
peers... . Her final exit completed the greatest triumph any soloist 
has ever won with the Mendelssohus. 

Immediately after the concert, so great was the delight 
and enthusiasm of the club, that the able conductor, Dr. 
Frank Sill Rogers, sent a telegram to Miss Macbeth’s 
manager, saying : 

Macbeth swept the Mendelssohn audience to the highest pitch of 
enthusiasm. 





Mayo Wadler Pleases the Cubans 


The instantaneous conquest of Cuban music lovers 
made by Mayo Wadler on his recent trip to Havana 
could not be more emphatically attested than by the 
universally good notices which the daily papers of the 
Cuban capital accorded him. Following are a few ex- 
tracts from them: 

The concert offered at the Sala Espadero by the noted 
violinist, Mayo Wadler, was a magnificent success,—El 
Havana, May 12. 


American 
Triumfo, 


In Mayo Wadler we discovered a violinist of exquisite taste, firm 
and vigorous execution and elegance of style, possessing a perfect 
command of his instrument, He put into the Tor <Aulin can 
certo the indispensable mastcrfulness of the artist. Beauty of color, 
extreme delicacy and grace | characterized the rendition of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff's “Hindu Chant.”” He brought to life all tle fugitive 
values in that precious toy of Lalo, “A Guitare,” and in the 
“Oriental” of Cui echoes seemed to linger of the peaceful, dream- 
like spirit of medieval times. Again, in Stoessel’s “‘Humoresque,” 
his exquisite art was in evidence, bringing out in vivid colors the 
soft, joyful melodies. The “Spanish Dance” of Rehfeld showed 
the artist master of the characteristically Spanish sentiment which 
dominates it.—El Mundo, May 8. 





Mayo Wadler is much to be admired because he feels profoundly 
and fully dominates his instrument. From the start his playing 
was remarkable for elegance of style and clean execution. He was 
applauded with sincerity.—La stata May 8. 


It was a brilliant affair, that of last night. 
expectations to hear the eminent American violinist, 
and one can say in all truthfulness that he fulfilled them. 
an immense success.—Heraldo De Cuba, May 8. 


There were great 
Mayo Wadler, 
It was 


The second recital by Mayo Wadler again culminated in a great 


success for the American violinist.—-El Mundo, May 10. 
The artist confirmed all that we said before concerning him. He 
is indeed a great artist and well deserves the fame accorded him.— 


Bohemia, May 11. 

q His peerless execution, evidenced in the “‘Havanaise’ by Saint- 
Saéns and the “Spanish Serenade”’ of Chaminade, was greeted with 
much enthusiasm,Heraldo De Cuba, May to. 


Mayo Wadler impressed our public because of his genuine artistic 
He is an artist of the violin. 


temperament, That is enough. Why 





MAYO WADLER, 


Violinist. 


Wadler has all the accomplishments required by 


refer to details? 
who applauded his playing.—La Dis- 


the cultured musical public 
cusion, May 10. 


The young and eminent violinist leaves a most agreeable impres- 
sion among the people of Havana. During the three concerts that 
he has given here he has achieved recognition as master. The 
violinist has conquered not through a debasement of his personality 
nor because of his accomplished technical knowledge, but has 
been applauded justly on account of the nobility and delicate refine- 
ment Which characterize his art, an art exposed without affectation 
of any kind.—El Mundo, May 12. 





In a masterful manner he interpreted the works of Coleridge- 
Taylor, Saint-Saéns, Marion Bauer, Smetana, etc. His three con- 
certs have consecrated him to the Cuban musical world.—Heraldo 


De Cuba, May 12. 


Gunster’s Voice Carries Exceptionally Well 

Frederick Gunster was the soloist at the spring fes- 
tival concert given by the New Britain (Conn.) Choral 
Society on the evening of May 14. The work rendered 
was Carl Busch’s “The Four Winds,” and Mr. Gunster 
also sang a group of American songs. Two of the lead- 
ing dailies referred to his singing thus: 

He sang with the easy grace of a finished artist, with full, rich 
tones that carried exceptionally well——New Britain Herald. 





Mr. Gunster was received with great enthusiasm by the audience, 
and he was considered one of the best singers that has appeared 
in this city in a long time.—Hartford Daily Courant, May 15. 
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Althouse Wins Bravos 


When Paul Althouse sang recently in San Antonio, 
Tex., he made a most favorable impression, according 
to the critics of the Express and Light: 

If there has been any lethargy in musical San Antonio, that 
lethargy was wholly dispelled last evening when Paul Althouse came 
to town. Mr. Althouse, of course, is.known everywhere as the 
great American tenor, a Metropolitan star who outsings Bonci and 
ranks with Caruso. And last night, in the sweltering heat of the 
Main Avenue High School auditorium, this artist more than lived 
up to advance notices and made friends of every person present. 

To begin with, Althouse has the voice; the dramatic, forceful 
tenor that charged his war songs with dynamic force and then as 
lightly laughed at you in the lilting rollick of some whimsical little 
ditty he introduced as an encore. He makes love divinely, the 
sweetest of tender appeals, and any one who heard his “Heart of a 
Rose” will never forget it. And then, just to show how versatile 
this artist is, he made his audience cry when he sang the dramatic 
story of the old blind man in the French village who heard the 
description of the American troops advancing and in gripping joy 
of a breaking heart cried: “Oh, God, why can’t I see?" San 
Antonio Express, May 7, 1919. 


Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, was given an 
ovation when he appeared in concert Tuesday evening at the Main 
Avenue High School. So insistent and so enthusiastic was the 
audience that Mr. Althouse was obliged to return again at the 
conclusion of each group of songs, and still they were not satisfied. 

It is an opportunity which comes seldom to hear a voice of such 
rare and beautiful quality as Mr. Althouse’s. The tones are rich 
and velvety, some having an organ quality full of shades and 
colors. To heat him sing the low, sustained melodies, the songs 
of deep feeling and emotion, was instantly to believe that he sang 
those songs best of all; but when, with all his dramatic power and 
control, he dashed into some striking selection or operatic aria, was 
to know that he did all kinds best.—San Antonio Light, May 7, 


1919. 


Eleanor Perry Opens Bracale Season 


Eleanor Perry, the American dramatic soprano, 
prima donna of the Bracale Opera Company in its pres- 
ent season at Havana, opened the performances there 
on Thursday evening, May 15, in the title part of 
“Tosca,” with Lazaro as Cavaradosi and Giuseppe 
Danise as Baron Scarpia. Miss Perry scored an im- 
mediate and hearty success, as may be judged from the 
comments of the Havana press of May 16, a few of 
which follow: 

Miss Perry possesses a voice of agreeable timbre, sings true to 
the pitch and has a decided talent for vocalization. In appearance 
she is very elegant and her acting is inspired. There was great 
applause for her after the “Vissi d’arte” and the tragic episodes 
which terminated the drama were especially well done.—La Dis- 
cusion, 


Eleanor Perry possesses an excellent voice and lent her whole 
talent to the interpretation of the title role. In the aria “Vissi 
d’arte” and in the two duets with the tenor she was especially 
happy.—La Noche. 


Eleanor Perry as Tosca was an object of frequent applause 
throughout the performance and made a splendid impression upon 
the audience.—El Dia, 

Miss Perry measured up to the standard of her associates, Lazaro 
and Danise. Especially notable was her diction.—Diario De La 
Marina. 


Mildred Dilling Delights Orpheus Club 


On April 21, Mildred Dilling, the young harpist who 
has since gone to France to entertain the soldiers dur- 
ing the summer, assisted the Orpheus Club, of Ridge- 
wood, N. J., at its closing concert of that organization’s 
tenth season. The Ridgewood Herald of the following 
day thus complimented the club in the selection of Miss 
Dilling as a soloist: 

The playing of Mildred Dilling, the harpist, was a revelation to 
many a music lover in the audience. She made a lovely, graceful 
picture as she sat at the great golden harp, drawing with deft 
white fingers the liquid harmonies from the strings. Her numbers 
were not obviously “harp music,” but covered a wide range, appeal- 
ing to the imagination. : 

There were pictures conjured up at the magic touch of her 
fingers—the gavotte recalling bygone days of powdered hair and 
satins, the weird, haunting song of the Volga boatmen, the sweet, 
brave harmonies of the old French folksong, the fountain playing 
on a sunlit lawn, the perfume and mystery of the Orient in the 
“Arabesque” and the dauntless spirit of fighting men in the “Marche 
Militaire.” Her encores were equally enthrailing, the first being an 
exquisite “Will o’ the Wisp’ by Hasselmans and the second a 
“Spanish Patrol.” 

Miss Dilling played at a concert at Kew Gardens 
Country Club on April 23, at a joint recital with Miss 
Deucher in Mount Vernon on May 1, at Plainfield, 
N. J., May 7, sailing on May 14 on the Nieuw Amster- 
dam for France, with Lucille Collette, the violinist. 
Miss Dilling will return to this country in the fall. 


Martha Atwood “Scores Individual Triumph” 


On April 29 Martha Atwood, soprano, gave a very in- 
teresting concert at the Lyric Theater, Allentown, Pa., 
under the auspices of the Allentown Band. Judging from 
the attached notices, her appearance was but a repetition 
of previous successes. The Allentown Democrat said: 

Martha Atwood scored an individual triumph and proved herself 
to be an exquisite artist, possessing a particularly rich, full voice 
and a marked sense of expression 

Another Allentown paper had this to say about the 
concert: 

Miss Atwood surprised and delighted her audience. She has a 
splendid stage presence, but best of all a rich, velvety voice and 
a compelling charm of personality that makes every number inter 
esting. F 

On May 11 Miss Atwood took part in a performance 
of “Elijah” at the Broadway Presbyterian Church, New 
York, where she has since been engaged as soprano 
soloist. 


MacDermid Artist-Pupil Passes Acid Test 

The acid test of a young singer’s capabilities was 
successfully passed by Helen Graham Wait, an artist- 
upil from the Chicago studio of Sibyl Sammis Mac- 
ermid. The occasion was a recent Sunday night con- 
cert in Akron by the San Carlo Opera Company, at 


which Miss Wait appeared in conjunction with the 
stars of that company. The newspaper comments were 
as follows: 


Helen Graham Wait, whom all were breathlessly awaiting, did 
not disappoint her audience. She looked like a Dresden doll, petite 


and dainty, yet thoroughly American, and presented quite a con- 
trast in appearance to the other singers. She has a lovely voice 
which is not tremendous, but big enough. It has been admirably 
trained. Her coloratura work was beautiful of execution and 
lightness in “Una Voce Poco Fa,” from the “Barber of Seville,” 
which was her only number.—Akron Times 


_ Enthusiastic y (oe was accorded Helen Wait, who made hex 
initial bow in ron with the San Carlo Opera Company. Her 
singing showed delightful freedom from restraint, and “Una Voce 
Poco Fa,” from the “Barber of Seville,” was given with rare charm. 
—Akron Express. 





Reuben Davies Cordially Received in Dallas 


Reuben Davies, the well known American pianist, 
who recently left New York to assume the directorship 
ef the Tronitz school of artistic piano playing in Dal- 
las, Tex., was heard in his initial recital there on Satur- 
day afternoon, May 24. 

Of his playing the Dallas papers said in part: 


He was enthusiastically received. He played with a remarkable 
degree of freedom and sureness, accomplishing technical feats ap- 
parently without effort.—Dallas News, May 2s. 





Mr. Davies gave a varied program, beginning with a group of 
Chopin and leading into a group of modern compositions, ending 





REUBEN DAVIES, 
Pianist. 


with Liszt bravura numbers. Following the recital, Dallas music 
lovers predicted that Mr. Davies would be a valuable addition to 
local musical circles... .The packed house listened very atten 
tively throughout to Mr. Davies.—Dallas Times-Herald, May 26 

In the Fort Worth, Tex., Star-Telegram, Catherine 
Oglesby wrote: 

Reuben Davies, pianist, gave a concert at Bush Temple, Dallas, 
Saturday afternoon. He was presented under Be augen of the 
Tronitz Club. Mr. Davies had formerly taught in Fort Worth, 
and many of his friends and former pupils attended the concert. 
. . » The especial characteristics of the artist’s playing are a fine 
melodic sense and a keen appreciation of the emotional content. 
He has a fluent technic, the most difficult passages being played 
with superb clarity. He possesses to an exceptional degree the 
ability to color his tones and blends with them an individual use 
of the pedal. 

At present Mr. Davies is teaching a large class of 
summer pupils at the Tronitz school, which will occupy 
his time until July 15, after which he expects to return 
to the North for relaxation and work on his own reper- 
tory until the opening of the fall term at the school. 
Besides his teaching activities, Mr. Davies is looking 
forward to filling many concert engagements next sea- 
son in the East, Middle West and South. 


Daisy Nellis Impresses Calgary with Her Art 

As is evidenced by the appended notice, Daisy Nellis, 
the young Kansas City pianist, won much success in 
Calgary, Canada, when she appeared there recently: 

There’s Daisy Nellis, billed as “pianist of distinction,” who 
proves that the appellation is no mere platitudinous press agenting, 
but a deserved introduction for a concert piano artist of great 
ability with an equally great desire to please the more fast dious 
music lovers... . To come back to Miss Nellis, we can assure the 
audience that she looks just as good off the stage as on it. We 
know, because the critic had a chat with her just before the show 
started. At any rate, good looks and a pleasing manner can go 
with real art, to use a much abused word, as Miss Nellis demon 
strated by her playing of MacDowell’s concert etude and Liszt's 
rhapsody No. 12, both of which, though classical selections, evidently 
highly pleased a big audience... . Her presentation of an “Irish 
Country Dance” was a little gem, and at the conclusion of the 
Liszt composition the crowd insisted on more. The threadworn 
argument that the stage is for education as well as amusement 
certainly finds good support in a musical act such as that given 
by Miss Nellis.—Calgary Herald. 


Every May Peterson Song a Gem 

On March 27, the sensational little city of Reno, 
Nev., heard May Peterson, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, in a most delightful recital, which 
may be best described in the words of the critic of the 
Reno Gazette of March 28: 

Miss Peterson has a delightfully intimate personality which quickly 
bridged the orchestra pit. Her voice is distinctly a lyric soprano, 
pure and colorful throughout its entire range. It would be difficult 
to choose favorites from her program, as every song was a gem 
in its place, but the enthusiasm of the audience increased as the 
rogram went on. When it was finished they would not leave, and 

iss Peterson responded to recall after recall with apparent enjoy- 
ment. She demonstrated her fine musicianship by playing some of 
her own accompaniments in the most finisaed way, 
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“Yes, It's a Steimway 


[SN’T there supreme 

satisfaction in being 
able to say that of the 
piano in your home? 
Would you have the 
same feeling about any 
other piano? “It’s a 
Steinway.” Nothing 
more need be said. 
Everybody knows you 
havechosen wisely; you 
have given to your home 
thevery best that money 
canbuy. Youwill never 
even think of changing 
this piano for any other. 
As the years go by the 
words “It’s a Steinway” 
will mean more and 
more to you, and again 
and again, as you con- 
tinue to enjoy through 
life the companionship 
of that noble instru- 
ment, absolutely with- 
out a peer, you will say 
toyourself: “How glad 
lamIpaidthe fewextra 
dollars and got a 
Steinway.” 


Write for illustrated 
literature about the 


STEINWAY 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York City 











Sabway Express Station at the Door 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
PACIFIC SLOPE 


(Continucd from page 43.) 
singing, from which it appears that Oakland is becoming 
a singing city of importance. 
University oy CALirornta Alps Music, 

The department of music extension division in the Uni- 
versity of California is offering its services to the com- 
munities of the State for the organization and develop- 
ment of their musical resources. It will also afford the 
benefits of a musical education to individuals as well. 
It is proposed to send out representatives to supervise 
the organization of community singing, choral training, 
etc. Leaders may be secured and local amateur organ- 
izations may engage conductors for orchestral and band 
music. Artists in both vocal and instrumental music are 
to give concerts and lecture recitals ; lectures will be 
given on the history and art of music, and how to listen 
to music, illustrated with appropriate musical selections. 
These lectures may be heard by any community in Cali- 
fornia by making proper arrangements. 

MemoriAL Concert AT UNIVERSITY. 

An impressive memorial concert for Phoebe A. Hearst 
and Prof. Henry Morse Stephens took place at the 
Wheeler Auditorium, University of California, May 15, to 
which the public was invited. The artists were as follows: 
Sigmund Beel, violinist; Vernice Brand, vocalist, and 
Geerge McManus, pianist. 

Ruta Hurcuinson Wins Contest. 

Announcement from Chicago, headquarters of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, has been received that 
Ruth Hutchinson, of Los Angeles, was the successful 
vocelist in the contest which was held in Oakland inci- 
dental to the recent convention of the California Federa- 
tion of Musie Clubs. Miss Hutchinson is a pupil of Emma 
Porter Makinson, The contest was the conclusion of a 
series of district and State contests and makes the young 
singer the chosen contestant for the Pacific Coast in. the 


national contests to be held at Peterboro, N. H., next 
month, 
SCHUMANN-HEINK To SING IN “ELIJAH.” 
Owing to the extreme length of Mendelssohn's full 


score of the “Elijah,” which is to have an elaborate presen- 
tation in the Greek Theater, June 21, Paul Steindorff, 
director, has decided to have sections of the work recited 
by Prof. Samuel Hume, rather .than lose any of the unity 
and coherence of the work by ruthless “cuts.” Mme. 
Schumann-Heink is to he one of the soloists. She will 
sing solo numbers besides those allotted to her in the 


oratorio. 


Atice Davies ENpress Pupirs’ RECITAL. 

A very successful pupils’ recital was given April 
at the home studio of Alice Davies Endress, well known 
Oakland violinist, who has recently established herself as 
one of the most popular young teachers and soloist of 
the East Bay cities. Fifteen of her most promising pupils 
participated in the program on this occasion, and without 
exception gave proof of their thorough and careful train- 
ing. The following are the names of those who con 
tributed te the program: Amy Bourdieu, Grace Woulde- 
man, Bert Jane, Margaret Cornell, Alfred Hopkins, Wal- 
ter Frederick, Joy Holloway, Virginia Queisser, Raymond 
Ambrose, Josephine Izeman, Cyril Gilfether, Paul King 
Lucille Cody, Albert White, Helen Martin and Raymond 
Throckmorton. The accompanists were Joy Holloway, 
Genevieve Cody and Alice D, Endress. 

Opera SINGER PAsses Away. 

The death of Frank Valerga took place at his home 
May 15, at the age of sixty. Born in Boston, Mr. Valerga 
came to the West as a boy, living at different times in San 
Francisco and Oakland. He was a well known tenor star 
in grand opera, and as leading man in light opera crossed 
the continent and back. Thirty years ago or more he was 
singing in opera at the old Tivoli Theater in San Fran- 
cisco, his greatest grand opera success being in “Fra Di- 
avolo,” which part he sang more than a hundred times. He 
was also a great success in “La Mascotte.” Mr. Valerga was 
the well known teacher of Alice Neilsen and other favor- 
ite singers. He retired permanently from the stage in 
1892, and is survived by his mother, widow, several 
brothers and sisters, and two daughters. 

“ARIADNE” AT Mit_ts CoLiece Festiva. 

On the shores of Lake Aliso, at Mills College, May 17, 
the senior class presented a beautiful Grecian masque, 
“Ariadne,” based in the myth of Theseus and the Min- 
otaur. 


21, 


Wett Known Artists 1N CONCERT. 

An evening of music took place at the Centennial Pres- 
byterian Church, May 23, when the following well known 
musicians and singers took part in the program: Vocalists 

-Isabelle Elliott. Helene Puteau, Mrs. W. Biers (who 
sang a group of songs by American composers), R. 
Brown; readers—Mrs Ira N. Allen, Martha Allen; vio- 
linists, Ethlyn Ramsey, Stephen Hampel ; pianist—Eliza- 
beth Cummings. Community singing by the C. E. girls 
was also programmed. 

Navar. BANp RECRUITING. 

The Navy Recruiting Band (Western Division) of forty 
pieces is at the Oakland T and D Theater this week on a 
recruiting mission for the United States Government. 
Besides noon concerts, programs of music are given in the 
theater afternoon and evening. The band is under the 
direction of Thomas J. Kennedy, while Sailor Frank 
Spaulding is managing its tour. 

Grace W. Maser Sincs Ditton SONG. 

Grace Widrey Mabee, soprano, who sang at the Oakland 
Convention recently, achieved a notable success with 
Fannie Dillon's cradle song. Mrs. Mabee sang a group 
of songs by Los Angeles composers who are becoming 
very well known—Ross, Dillon, Freely and Elinor Warren. 

Gertrupe Conen, Concert PIAnist. 

As piano soloist at the Dominant Club tea, Gertrude 
Cohen, brilliant, vivid and powerful, aroused great en- 
thusiasm by her masterly playing, a Rachmaninoff prelude 
being exceptionally well done. 

Notes. 

In honor of the late Herman Whitaker, novelist and 

war correspondent, a memorial tribute, given by the Cali- 
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fornia Writers’ Club, with the assistance of literary and 
musical friends of the San Francisco Bohemian Club, and 
others. was held at the Live Oak Theater, at the residence 
of Charles Keeler, Berkeley, Sunday, May 11. Among 
the notable writers and musicians who contributed to the 
program were the following: Charles Keeler, chairman; 
Will Irwin, Charles Fields, James Hopper, Alice Davies 
Endress (violinist), the Bohemian Club Quartet, consist- 
ing of Carl Anderson, Andrew Wood, Austin Sperry and 
Lowell Redfield. Letters were received from Edward 
Markham and Ina Coolbrith, who were unable to be 
present, 

Pupils in the band of the Frances Willard School were 
heard in a program, May 15, at the Marin avenue school, 
Albany, at the Parents’ and Teachers’ Association meeting. 

The performance of “Parthenia,” held recently at the 
Greek Theater, netted more than $1,400 for the University 
of California Student Union, 

The Northern California Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists conducted a musical service, May 12, 
at St. John’s Presbyterian Church, Berkeley. 

Twenty-eight young women members of the senior class 
at Mills College.were given their bachelor of arts degree 
May 20, at the fifty-third commencement exercises of that 
splendid institution. Th jeW. 

Papp Poke 


GODOWSKY HAS LARGE 
FOLLOWING IN LOS ANGELES 





Great Pianist Gives Chopin Program—Constance Bal- 
four Returns from New York—University 
Faculty Concert 


Los Angeles, Cal. June 7, 1919.—At Trinity Audito- 
rium, Leopold Godowsky gave an all-Chopin program. 
The great pianist was in fine form and his master playing 
evoked high commendation. 

On Thursday evening he played again for his customary 
admiring followers and other interested listeners. The 
musicians of Los Angeles are deeply appreciative of the 
advantages of having an artist of Mr. Godowsky’s rank 
as a member ot the musical colony. 


Constance BALFour RETURNS FROM NEW YorK, 


Constance Balfour, soprano, who has just returned from 
a vear in the East, where she gave a szason of successful 
concerts, is receiving much attention. The Gamut Club 
entertained her as guest of honor on Wednesday evening, 
the Wa Wau Club complimenting her in the same manner 
later in the week. There will doubtless be many demands 
for her beautiful voice while she is here. 

University Facutty Concert 

The University of Southern California gave a grand 
faculty concert recently. W. F. Skeele, dean of the Col- 
lege of Music, gave organ solos; Elizabeth Yoder, dean 
of the College of Oratory, dramatic readings; Lilian 
sackstrand, soprano solos; Adelaide Trowbridge, piano 
solos. Jay Plowe, flutist; Horatio Cogswell, baritone ; 
Arthur Perry, violinist, and Edward Kuster, cellist, also 
appeared. J]. W 


BERKELEY (CAL.) TO HAVE GREAT 
PERFORMANCE OF “ELIJAH” 


Soloists Include Schumann-Heink and Cecil Fanning— 
Musical Association Elects Officers—Notes 

Berkeley, Cal., May 24, 1919.—Engagement of Cecil Fan- 
ning, baritone, has been announced by Paul Steindorff, 
choragus of the University of California, completing the 
ae for the production of Mendelssohn's “Elijah” at the 
Greek Theater there on June 21. The securing of Ernestine 

Schumann-Heink for the contralto part already had been 
made public. The quartet is to be completed by the addi- 
tion of Marie Partridge Price, soprano, and Lawrence 
Strauss; tenor. 

A concert first section of the program is to precede the 
oratorio, the major portion in which will be assigned to 
Mme. Schumarn-Heink and Mr. Fanning. Other singers 
who will participate are Emma Mesow Fitch, contralto; 
Eva Gruninger Atkinson, contralto; Elfrida Steindorff, 
soprano; Mrs. Jo. S. Mills, contralto; Hugh J. Williams, 
tenor, and D. McCloskey, bass. 

Mr. Steindorff has in course of composition now the 
chorus of 200, which will support the soloists. Rehearsals 
for these are to be held in Berkeley, Oakland and San 
Francisco. 

Musicaj. Association ELects OFFICERS, 

The Berkeley Musical Association held its annual meet- 
ing Wednesday evening, re-electing the same corps of 
officers and directors, including Beverly L. Hodghead as 
president and Julian R. Waybur as secretary. Mrs, Dun- 
can MacDuffie was added to the directorate as au alter- 
nate. The association will open its tenth season of five 
concerts this fall. Its ninth season included the presenta- 
tion of Eddy Brown, the Trio de Lutece, Lucy Gates, 
Pablo Casals, Louis Graveure and Mabel Garrison. 


Nores, 

Inez Carusi is to present excerpts from her grand 
opera, “Abu Ramu,” and from her symphony, “The Musi- 
cian in the Desert,” Sunday afternoon at the Tamalcraft 
House. She will be assisted by Waldemar Lind, violinist, 
and Arthur Weiss, cellist. 

The Alameda County Musical Association, of which 
William Edwin Chamberlain, of this city, is president, has 
been asked by the county superintendent,of schools to 
formulate a plan for the extension of school credit to 
music pupils for work outside of school, the plan to be 
put in operation beginning with the fall term of school. 
The ‘association will meet next week to discuss the re- 
quest. 

Weekly rehearsals are being held by the Berkeley Com- 
munity Chorus, under the direction of Prof. Arthur Far- 
well, of the university. The chorus expects to take part 
in the Fourth of July celebration which the War Camp 
Community Service is arranging. 

Members of the Treble Clef Society will give the pro- 
gram of the closing half hour of music in the Greek 
Theater tomorrow afternoon, assisted by the University 
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MME. SODER-HUECK, 
The noted New York voice teacher and who again 
will hold a summer course at her Metropolitan Opera House 
studios, singers and teachers from all parts of the country 
having enrolled to participate and to brush up their voice 
and repertory under the helpful and inspiring guidance of 
this bel canto teacher. 


coach, 





Orchestra, Florence Briggs, cellist, and Faith Boardman, 
soprano. 

Julian R. Waybur, secretary of the Berkeley Musical 
Association, has been appointed by the university to revise 


the musical work of the extension division. 
R. H. D 


CALIFORNIA MUSIC TEACHERS 
TO MEET IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Oppenheimer and Healy Announce Concerts 


*tter on page 43.) 


(Earlier San Francisco Le 
Except at the an- 


San Francisco, Cal., June 7, 1919. 
nual convention of the California Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation early in July, there will be little music in San 
Francisco until October. Selby C. Oppenheimer has 
already made his concert announcements for the com- 
ing season, giving practically a complete schedule upon 
his return from New York. Under his management 
Lambert Murphy and Merle Alcock will appear here in 
October, John Philip Sousa with his Band and George 
Copeland in November, Albert Spalding and Mischa 
Levitzki in December, Ernestine Schumann-Heink and 
Helen Stanley in January, Jascha Heifetz and #1e Min- 
neapolis Svemheny Orchestra in rh dciioet f Alfred Cor- 
tot, Jacques Thibaud, Sophie Braslau and Yvette Guil- 
Florence Macbeth and 


bert in March, Percy Grainger, 

the Flonzaley Quartet in April, the Cherniavsky Trio 
and Riccardo Stracciari in May. To these there may 
be added, contingent upon Western tours, Luisa Te- 


trazzini in December, and the New Symphony Orches- 
tra with Artur Bodanzky in the spring. 

Frank W. Healy has announced only two of his com- 
ing artists—Geraldine Farrar in October and Amelita 
Galli-Curci in May. He plans to make a trip to New 
York this month, and has deferred complete announce- 
ments until his return. 


Avery Strakosch Married 
Hazel Avery Strakosch—although few even of her inti- 
mate friends knew that there was a “Hazel” before the 
“Avery”—was married on Monday, June 2, to Dr. Alois 
Eugene Renner, at her mother’s home, Katonah, N. Y. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CONCERTS 


Fourtn Concert, JUNE 9. 

Monday evening, June 9, marked the opening of the 
second week of concerts given by the New York Military 
Band, Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor, at Columbia 
University. Owing to the coolness of the evening the 
concert was held in the gymnasium, and every available 
seat was occupied. A spirited rendition of Schubert’s 
“Military March” opened the program. This was fol- 
lowed by “The Merry Wives of Windsor” overture, with 
the contrasting moods properly brought out. A particu- 
larly interesting number was Goldman’s intermezzo, “On 
the Green,” a work which he composed in May of last year 
and dedicated to Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim, to whom a large 
share of credit is due for making possible these excellent 
band concerts. Leoncavallo’s intermezzo from “Pagliacci” 
was encored twice. The yan. band numbers con- 
sisted of “Vienna Beauties,” C. M. Ziehrer; excerpts from 
“Tannhauser,”’ Wagner, and po Pe from Victor Her- 
bert’s “Algeria,” the rendition of each one proving that the 
organization continues to adhere to the high standard of 
performance which was set a year ago. “A Soldicr’s 
“Dream” was played by Vincent C. Buono, who has become 
popular as a cornet scloist of the Columbia Phonograph 
Company. 

Firru Concert, JUNE ITI. 

At the fifth concert by the New York Military Band, 
Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor, under the auspices 
and held on the green of Columbia University, New York, 
a very large audience attended. Mr. Goldman, always 
anxious to give his audiences programs of exceptional 
merit and popular in character, rendered numbers which 
in every way satish ed the most critical and contained the 
grand march, “Queen of Sheba,” Gounod; overture, “Ri 
enzi,” Wagner; “Shepherd's Hey” (English Morris tune), 
Grainger; excerpts from “Aida,” Verdi; community 
singing; cornet solo, played by Ernest . § Williams, “The 
Whirlwind,” Levy; excerpts from “The Mikado,” Sulli- 
van, and “Torch Dance,” Meyerbeer. These numbers 
were produced by the New York Military Band under the 
able baton of Mr. Goldman in a manner to arouse much 
enthusiasm. 

While there was little to improve in the general ensem- 
ble playing of the band last summer, Mr, Goldman's inde- 
fatigable efforts have resulted in bringing this organiza- 
tion to a height far beyond the most sanguine expectations 
of the general -nusical public of the metropolis. 

SrxtH Concert, JUNE 13. 

At the sixth concert on the Columbia Green, the New 
York Military Band, Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor, 
played a new “Flower Suite,” (Ballet Scenes No. 1), by 
Henry Hadley, especially written for the organization, and 
conducted by the composer. It was made up of six pit ces, 
“Hollyhocks,” “F orget-me- nots,” “Crocuses,” “Jasmine,” 
“Bachelor Buttons,” and ‘Poppies.” Mr. Hadley has not 
attempted anything ambitious or unusual in this set of six 
facile, pretty dance tunes. There are familiar rhythms 
and more than familiar harmonies throughout, the 
whole effect being rather monotonous, as all six 
of the dances are written in one variation or an- 
other of three rhythm. It is pleasing enough, but 
by no means as good as the same composer's “Sil- 
houettes,”” which the band did last year. The audi- 
ence liked “Forget-me-nots” best, and at the end, 
in answer to continued applause, Mr. Hadley 
played an elaborate march number, probably from 
his opera “Azora,” although no announcement was 
made. The rest of the program included as prin- 
cipal numbers: Suppé’s overture, “Beautiful Gala- 
thea,” the Weber-Weingartner “Invitation to the 
Waltz,” extremely well done and very effective, the 
Chopin “Funeral March,” and an elaborate selec- 
tion from “Faust.” 

Alma Clayburgh, soprano, sang “Agnus Dei” 
(Bizet). She was very nervous and did not do 
herself justice, being much more at ease in “There’s 
a Long, Long Trail,” which she gave for an encore. 

The attendance was very large, being estimated 
at more than 10,000. Among those who listened to 
Mr. Hadley’s music was his fellow composer, Percy 
Grainger. 


The New York Police Band Busy 
The popular New York Police Band is very busy 
this week playing concerts in the Mayor Hylan 
People’s Series. Tuesday it gave a program at 
Hamilton Fish Park. Friday evening it will play 
at the Betsy Head playground in Brooklyn and on 
Saturday afternoon at Fort Greene Park. 


N. O. C. to Produce Operas 

The National Opera Club of America, through 
Baroness Katharine Von Klenner, founder and 
president, announces that next season will see the 
inauguration of an opera repertory class, Milton 
Aborn, director, and of an opera chorus, Romualdo 
Sapio, conductor. Both classes will be open to a 
limited number only, and so many have already 
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dent at once. She may always be reached through the ad- 
dress of Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York. This prom- 
ises to be a great thing for the club, and plans are laid for 
complete operatic performances in a prominent Broadway 
theater. 

Mme. Von Klenner, following her extremely busy sea- 
son in New York, left last week for her summer home, 
Point Chautauqua, N. Y., and it is safe to predict that 
many members of the National Opera Club of America 
will be found there this summer. 


MME. COSIMA WAGNER IS ALIVE; 

BAYREUTH TO RESUME IN 121 

(Continued from page 24.) 

Weingartner takes the management of the Vienna the 
aters he will engage Nikisch as first conductor for the 
period of Strauss’ absence There is no longer any 
question of Strauss’ resignation in Vienna \ memo 
rial address for Strauss is being circulated in Vienna 
“sympathy of the musical 


society, assuring him of the 

and artistic world of Vienna.” Opera Director Schalk 
is making renewed efforts to overcome the prejudice of 
the personnel against the engagement of Strauss (the 
personnel is the absolute master of the situation in 
most German theaters), which legally is of course a fait 


favorable, and it 


The latest reports are all 
conducted by 


accompli 
May festival plays will be 


is said that the 
Strauss. 


On Easter Sunday and Monday Strauss conducted 
concerts of his own works in the Berlin Volksbuhne, 
The programs included “Don Juan” and the “Alpen 
symphonie.” The feature of the occasion consisted of 
three new songs, just published. One of them, “Der 
Arbeitsmann,” is a revolutionary piece, written in the 
spirit of the time The songs were sung by Ernst 
Krauss, with orchestral accompaniment, full of color 
and of symphonic proportions. CESAR SEARCHINGER. 


Chicago to Take Over Lexington Theater 
It would not be 
Association take 
the coming 
George Lundy now leases the 


surprising to see the Chicago Opera 
over the Lexington Theater completely 
season and put its own manager in there. 
theater. 


ARTHUR MIDDLETON, 





























She had been connected with music in one way or another 

for several years past, her latest work being as publicity signified their intention of joining that anyone The well known baritone who has been referred to as “a man's 

representative for Marie Barrientos. contemplating entering should apply to the presi- man and an artist's artist.” 

OPPORTUNITIES 

VIOLINISTS—An artist pupil of Prof sublet by the hour. One residence ACCOMPANIST AVAILABLE. Ex- be treated as one of family Write 
Leopold Auer will teach in New York studio at our branch, 125 East 37th St., perienced and sympathetic accompanist immediately, giving full particulars 
City this summer. Address “A. T. V.,” for $35.00 monthly. Apply to Manager, desires to contract with a well known Address P. O. Box 128, Floral Park, 
care of MusicaLt Courier, 437 Fifth Vanderbilt Studios, 174 Madison Ave., singer, violinist or concert company 
Ave., New York City. at 33rd St., New York City. (Tele- either im the United States, Europe or — 

phone Murray Hill 9286.) South America. He is a _ pupil of WANTED—A young lyric soprano, for 

FURNISHED PROFESSIONAL STU- Leschetizky and can furnish the best of concert company now forming. Address 
DIO TO SUBLET, July and August; STUDIO TO SUBLET.—-During the ab- references and credentials. Address: ‘A. M. S.,.” care of Musica, Courter, 
excellent baby grand piano; could be sence in France on Community War Eugén Goudey, 566 Orchard - street, 437 Fifth Ave., New York City 
used as residence studio, $70.00 month- Service until October 1st, Lucile Col- New Haven, Conn. 
ly. Opportunity now to lease extra lette will sublet her beautiful and well MUSIC WANTED—I would like to pur 
large studio that has been in great de- furnished studio at 313 West Seventy- AN ITALIAN VOICE TEACHER will chase Brahms’ Trio for piano, violin and 
mand; suitable for club, music or seventh street, New York City (tele- give lessons, room and board entirely cello, opus 8, new edition; opus 87 and 
classic dancing. For teachers and stu- phone Schuyler 7928) for residential or free, in exchange for light. house du- opus 10! Also quintet for pianos and 
dents, coming to New York for sum- teaching purposes, either for full time ties in private house in the suburbs of strings, opus 34. Address Hugo Kort- 
mer, furnished residence studios, or by the hour. Apply at the above New York. Wife is a singer. A young schak, 1061 Madison Ave, New York 

lady from out of town preferred; will City. 


$30.00 monthly. Also piano studios to address. 
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REFLECTIONS FOR SERIOUS PIANO 
STUDENTS 


Head of the Piano Department of the University School of Music, Lincoln, Neb. 


By Sidney Silber 








discouraged: Take the 
yourself after having 


for the 
nally and shake taken: 


A little cork fell in the path of a whale, 

Who lashed it down with his angry tail; 

But in spite of his blows, it quent) arose, 

And floated serencly before his nos 

Said the little cork: “You may flap, flutter and frown 
But you can never, never keep me down; 

For 1 am made of the stuff 

That is buoyant enough 

lo float, rather than drown 


Recipe 


Keep this poem in mind and become a “corking” good 
pianist 

Did it ever occur to you that a great artist might be a 
higamist and yet never be placed behind prison bars? 
This happens when his incarnate (legal) wife also loves 
his spiritual wife (the Muse). A happy triangle, the 
only one—in fact, really workable one—for artists 

The mystery of the piano is that which makes one and 
the same instrument played by two great artists interpreting 
the same composition, sound like an entirely different 
creation ; 

Do not permit your judgment of the man jeopardize 
your judgment of the artist or the composer, if, perchance, 
the former seems to be a devil and the latter an angel. 
The diabolical and the angelic are often most convincingly 
expressed hy one and the same personality: in fact, it 1s 
dual personality which frequently produces what is called 
genius. There are, however, great artists who are good, 
respectable and moral men in the conventional acceptance 
of these terms. Example of the former class—Wagner ; 
of the latter—Brahms. 

Is it not quite probable 
know is only half ‘studied? 

One reason why a great instructor or a great interpreter 
may command (and really receive) what seem (to the lay 
man) exorbitant or outrageous fees, is that he has suc 
ceeded in breaking through the long line of persons who 
exact toll in one form or another before the heights may 
be attained, Once there, these “robber barons” become 
willing tools and slaves 

Definition of a real music critic: A human being who is 
competent to judge the relative and absolute merits of a 
musical offering by virtue of his knowledge and experience 
(not necessarily practical) 

Mission of the real music critic: To appraise the value 
of musical offerings, to inform the world concerning the 
tendency of new offerings, to proclaim the glory that is 
to he. 

If you want to get rich quickly, don’t teach the piano 
and don't try to play the piano in public, on the “legiti- 
mate” platform These are universally approved forlorn 
hopes. 

How do you expect to gain independence of thought or 
action if you never oppose or disagree with your teacher? 
Surely, he or she can not be right all the time. Take issue 
with him, argue with him, make him earn your money, 
ply him with questions, emancipate yourself from him. 

If you are an artist and the piano your vehicle of ex- 
pression, it may well be said, “Two souls with but a single 
thought, two hearts that beat as one.’ 

Did it ever occur to you that there are 
pieces (keys) in the pianist’s orchestra? 

The true artist does the things in life which he must 
do from an inner necessity, whether the public likes it 
of not, whether or not he is appreciated by his day and 
age. 

None can achieve the highest heights of artistry, musi- 
cianship and creative expression who has not a warm 
place in life for the following: Devotion to an ideal—and 
service. Such may never become millionaires, but they 
may nevertheless live abundant and happy lives. 

Absolutely useless words in the vocabulary of the aver- 
ge piano student are the following: Fear, self conscious- 
ness, superficiality, timidity, self delusion, conceit, idle- 
ness, phlegma—and innumerable others. Eliminate them 
as soon as possible and your progress will be by leaps and 
bounds. 

Masters are not born- they become. They do not have 
greatness thrust upon them. In the words of Matthew 
Arnold, “Excellence dwells among rocks hardly accessible 
anda man must wear his heart out to reach her.” 

Publicity without ability to ‘ ‘deliver the goods” is wasted ; 
for the public will refuse to “pay the freight.” Ability 
to deliver the goods without publicity is decidedly embar- 
rassing and inconvenient, because the world does not get 
the opportunity to hear a possible message of importance 
and value 

The greatest creator of any epoch is he who expresses 
the feelings and emotions of his age for the first time 


that the piece you think you 
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Striking a responsive chord that vibrates to both 
humor and pathos, these readings with their musi- 
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in the most 
manner, 

If ycu apply only the adjective “pretty” to all music indis- 
criminately it is a sure sign that your vocabulary is de- 
ficient or your emotional reactions are meager. Music-is 
not always “pretty.” 

The problem of life is to “find yourself” and to know 
your place. The same applies to music making. 


compelling and obviously characteristic 





REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 








J. Fischer & Brother, New York 


Negro Spirituals, Alexander Russell 

There are two of these old tunes arranged by the well known 
musical director of Wanamaker’s New York concert auditorium, 
They are for male voices and dedicated to the Princeton Univer- 
sity Glee Club: “Didn't My Lord Deliver Daniel?” “I'm Troubled 
in Mind.” 


“Mr. Alphabet’s Holiday,” Cecil Forsyth 


Tis is a humorous song for unison voices. 
Chid’s Dream.” It is very simple and tuneful. 


Legend, R. S. Stoughton 

Organists will find much to interest themselves and their con 
gregations in this very melodious and effective solo, which is ro- 
mantic without being difficult. 
“Stillness of Night,” Frederick Chubb 

This is a very pleasing nocturne with a melody like a romance. 
It will fit into many services in the church and be in place on a 
recital program. 
Three Negro Spirituals, James R. Gillette 

The tunes selected for these three organ transcri tions are: “Deep 
River,” “Nobody Knows the Trouble I See,’ he Angei’s Done 
( hanged My Name.”” They are quite easy. Evidently the transcriber 
aimed more to preserve the old tunes than to ornament them with 
modern harmonies and display passages. 


Boston Music Company, Boston 


Its subtitle is “A 


Six Violin and Piano Pieces, Gaylord Yost 

These moderately difficult, fanciful, very melodious and_thor- 
oughly effective short solos are called: “Southern Melody,” ‘“Fire- 
fly,” “Evening,” “La Coquette,” “Farfalla,” “From the South.” 
Evidently Gaylord Yost knows how to write what will sound well 
on the violin. 
Six Piano Solos, Op. 18, John Orth 

Some of these are brilliant, some are short, some are very ex- 
pressive, but they are all extremely well written for the instru- 
ment and they sound more difficult than they actually are. They 
are called: “Rushing Waters,” “The Breathing Rose,” “Son of 
the Wind,” “What the Old Oak Said,” “Wood Nymphs,” “Rolling 
Billows.” 
“In Cadiz,” H. Clough-Leighter 

“Orange blossoms, incense, cigarettes, girls’ are mentioned at 
the top of the first page. Add Spanish rhythms, graceful melodies, 
good music, and the description of this poetical piano solo will be 
complete. 
Four Old Dutch Folksongs,-Hanna Van Vollenhoven 

The transcriber of these Dutch tunes has made short piano solos 
more in the classical style of Beethoven's lesser piano works than 
in the brilliant Liszt manner. They will be useful as studies for 
piano students as well as novelties for the sake of variety on the 
programs at piano recitals. The names of the four pieces are: 
“There Was a Maiden,” “Watch,” “The Rabbit,” “Piet Hein.” 
“Love Came One Day,” Reginald De Koven 

There is a daintiness and a spontaneous melody in this song 

which will please at once, The harmonies are natural and require 
no long study to be liked 
“Solitude on the Mountain,” Ole Bull 

C. E, Saunier has traascribed very simply the melody by the 
Norwegian violinist and made an attractive organ meditation out 
of it. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 


“In Fairyland,” R. Spaulding Stoughton 

This very unusual style of composition for the organ is justified 
by the composer's successful treatment of it. The modern organ 
is eminently suitable for all the effects of delicacy and romance 
which have been crowded into these well written pages. There 
are three movements in the suite, entitled, respectively: “The 
Enchanted Forest,” “Idyl,’’ “March of the Gnomes.” Needless to 
say, the contrapuntal grandeur of the older, classical style is 
conspicuously and rightly absent. 
“The Kiss,” Thomas Vincent Cator 

Great harmonic freedom and vocal phrases that resemble reci- 
tatives are the characteristics of this modern art song. 
“Scheherazade,” R. Spaulding Stoughton 

There is Oriental color in the harmony and in the melodic turns 
of this unconventional song. It ought to prove effective on a re- 
cital program. 
“Brown Birdeen,” A. Buzzi-Peccia 

A very pretty vocal melody with a light and dainty accompani- 
ment prove the composer of this song a master of his art. 


“Create in Me a Clean Heart, O Lord,” Franklin Riker 


This is the kind of sacred song that singers find so acceptable 
to the ——— during the church service. It never once 
departs from the dignified and broadly melodious style. 


“God Is a Spirit,” Charles P. Scott 


Those who like good sacred music will find much to admire in 
this well written and vocally effective song. This composer has 
already several successful sacred songs to his credit, 


Sessions’ Series of Organ Recitals Ends 


Archibald Sessions, the concert organist, has just com- 
pleted a series of five Sunday afternoon organ recitals un- 
der the auspices of the Board of Education on the organ 
of the Washington Irving High School, New York. r. 
Sessions has been known for some time on the Pacific 
Coast as an organist of unusual ability, but this series was 
the first opportunity he had had properly to demonstrate 
that fact in New York City, and he was most successful. 
He has an ample technic and a marked taste in registra- 
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tion. Mr. Scssious was assisted by a soloist at each re- 
cital, the list being as follows: Marie Sundelius Zendt, 
soprano; Hans Kronold, cellist; Ethel Best, soprano; 
James Boone, tenor, and Pierre’ Remington, bass. His 
programs were chosen with the same taste which marks 
his playing, aad were heartily ge gg by the large 
audience which attended each recital. Mr. Sessions is also 
in extensive demand as an accompanist and coach, and 
his studio at 537 West 121st street, New York, is a busy 
one. 


Sherwood-Newkirk Artist-Pupils Heard 


Lillian Sherwood-Newkirk’s artist-pupils gave a 
splendid concert at Norwalk, Conn., on ‘Monday and 
Tuesday evenings, June 2 and . 5 Annie Louise’ vid, 
the harpist, assisted the singers, who, accompanied at 
the piano by Harry O. Hirt, delighted the large audi- 
ence, also testifying to the fine work of this well known 
teacher, who brings out many fine voices at every re- 
cital. The program follows: “The Long Day Closes” 
(Sullivan), “Four Leaved Clover” (Coombs), Mrs. Go- 
dillot, Miss Slauson, Mrs. Millard, Mrs. Snaveley; “Il 
Bacio” (Arditi), Alice Gott; “Good- bye” (Tosti), Mrs. 
Snaveley; “Il neige des fleurs” (Fourdrain), “Spirit 
Flower’ (Campbell- Tipton), Freda Williams; “Impro- 
visation” (Massenet), “Russian” prelude Loulsine), 
“Fireflies” (Nevin), Annie Louise David; “The Dawn” 
(Curran), Mrs. Millard; “Autumnal Gale” (Grieg), Mrs. 
Case; “Voci di Primavera” (Strauss), Isabel Slauson; 
“Lieti Signor” (“Huguenots,” Meyerbeer), “Deep 
River” (Burleigh), Grace Burnes; “La ci darem” (“Don 
Giovanni,” Mozart), Mrs. Godillot, Harry Sterling; 
menuet and “Snowflakes” (from “Log Cabin Sketches,” 
Hoberg), prelude from “Lucia” (Donizetti), Annie 
Louise David; “The Red Cross Spirit” (Parker), “Like 
the Rosebud” (La Forge), “Chant Venetien” (Bem- 
berg), harp ane piano, Mrs. Godillot; “Dawn” (Tschai- 
kowsky), “Lost Chord”—by request (Sullivan), Mrs. 
Godillot, Mrs. Snaveley, Mrs. Millard, Misses Slauson, 
Gott, Williams, Paxson, Burnes, Redfield, Davis. 

The clientele of the Newkirk studios follows: Mrs. 
Alexis Godillot, Mrs. Forest Case, Mrs. Harry Earle, 
Mrs. L. H. Twin, Mrs. Randolph Betts, Mrs. Charles 
Sterling, Mrs. J. F. Snaveley, Mrs. Joseph Klein, Mrs. 
Robert Millard, Mrs. Laurence Crawford, Mrs. Elmer 
Mills, Mrs. R. V. Hissoe, Mrs. Northrup Dawson, Mrs. 
Elmer Broeken, Mrs. Amos W. Morgan, Mrs. A. G. 
Hull, Mrs. H. Hunneran, Mrs. Alfred Kasha, Mrs. G. I 
Ingalls, Edith Vaselius, Mrs. John Wrigley, Harry 
Sterling, Harold Gray, F. Weglanglin, Earle Hilbert, 
George Rowan, Hugh Campbell, William Seabridge, 
Harry Sunderland, Leo Mehams, Alice Gott, Amelia 
Becker, Vivian King, Grace Burnes, Grace Paxson, 
Helen Swartz, Elsie Hill, Elizabeth Randal, Marian 
Husted, Mary Berling, Yolando Truece, Ruth Bourman, 
Freda Williams, Mildred Davis, Helen Reynolds, Eda 
Haywood, Estelle Smith, Elsie Bennett, Marie Hinels, 
Gladys Crippen, Easter Johnson, Bertha Roodner, 
Vivian Kannore, Dorothy Taylor, Terese Soliman, Lou- 
ise Beeland, Ruth Searles, Dorothy Oberlander, Carrie 
Miller, Abee Hartwell, Ethel Gray, Katharine Elwood, 
Olive Joelsson Isabel Slauson. 


Vaudeville Theater in St. Paul 
(Minn.) Has Good Music 

St. Paul, Minn., June 3, 1919.—Musical sketches of a 
high order are becoming more and more in demand on the 
various vaudeville circuits, and of late no vaudeville pro- 
gram is complete without its act devoted purely to good 
music. At the New Palace Theater last week, the Guili- 
ani Quartet did some unusually fine work, The organi- 
zation is composed of well schooled and experienced 
voices, each is artistic and particularly suited to’ the style 
of the act. William Guiliani, the organizer of the quar- 
tet, was for many years a leading baritone of the San 
Carlo Opera Company, and has chosen his associates with 
good taste—Mabel Baker, soprano; Mildred Scheerer, con- 
tralto, and Antone Roberto Ingrao, tenor. The latter de- 
serves special comment. His voice of lyric quality is de- 
cidedly dramatic at times and possesses in addition to clear 
high tones a range of remarkable depth. Mr. Guiliani’s 
act consisted of selections from various operas, among 
which was included the “Rigoletto” quartet, sung with taste 
and finish, 

Warren Scuoor or Music Recitar 

As a fitting close of the season's pupils’ recitals, the 
Warren School of Music presented a program of merit, 
June 2. Junior and intermediate students appeared, rep- 
resenting the piano, violin, dramatic art and dancing de- 
partments of the school. 

Last Recitar or Season. 


The last recital of the season has been scheduled for 
June 9. Dr. Dora Bell, reader, will give the program, as- 
sisted by Edith M. Fales, pianist. A. H. F. 


Six Symphony Orchestras to Visit Detroit 


Besides the splendid series of its own orchestra, un- 
der, the direction of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, N. J. Corey, 
the Detroit manager, is to provide for that city a course 
of no less than six concerts by visiting organizations. 
Of these the Chicago Orchestra, Frederick Stock, con- 
ductor, will give two, with Lieut. Albert Spalding as 
soloist at the first and Katherine Goodson at the sec- 
ond. The other four are to be provided one each by 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Eugene Ysaye, 
conductor; the New York Symphony Orchestra, Wal- 
ter Damrosch, conductor; Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, Pierre Monteux, conductor, and the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef Stransky, conductor. 
The soloists for these wiil be announced later. 


Australia to Hear Ross Song 


“Dawn in the Desert,” by Gertrude Ross, is to be 
presented this season at concerts given in the principal 
cities of Australia and New Zealand, making in all 
probability about 100 concerts, 

Mme. Schumann-Heink made this announcement re- 
cently regarding the song: “She (Mrs. Ross) has given 
me one of the greatest successes of my career.” 
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“I can see no reason why the Auto- 
piano should not be in every home in 
the United States. 

The Autopiano stands supreme. 

With all good wishes for your con- 
tinued success, I am 
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